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The Kashmirian Atharva Veda^ Book Otlc. — Edited, with 
critical notes, by LkRoy Cabb Babbet, M.A., Ph.D., of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Prefatory Note.— This elaboration of the first book of the Paip- 
palada is in the nature of the ease an experiment and only that : 
nothing absolutely definite can be attained until the whole shall 
have been worked over in a manner somewhat similar to this. 
The form in which the material is presented is the result of 
some experimenting on my part and advice from Professors 
Bloomfield and Lanman. The startlingly corrupt and varied 
condition of the manuscript has made it difticult to maintain a 
good balance in attempting emendation: and has also made 
necessary a certain freedom and lack of rigid consistency in the 
form in which the text is handled. The main object has been 
to give an exact transliteration of the manuscript; but I have 
separated the stanzas, treating each one separately. Imme- 
diately after the transliteration of each stanza probable or possi- 
ble corrections have been suggested ; or sometimes the stanza has 
been rewritten embodying such corrections. Of prime impor- 
tance are the references to occurrences of stanzas or padas in 
other texts; these were supplied by Prof. Bloomfield's Yedic 
Concordance^ to the manuscript of which he kindly gave me 
free access. When no references are given it will be understood 
that the material is new. Advance sheets of Whitney's Trans- 
lation of the Atharva Veda^ kindly furnished by Prof. Lanman, 
were helpful. I would here express my sincere thanks to Prof. 
Lanman for this assistance, as well as for stimulating advice, 
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and X,\ Profr. Bioomfield for an interest and helpfulness which 
htfyV bepn more than that of teacher to pupil. 
; . '.3PKe abbreviations used are the familiar ones, conforming to 
•the list in Bloomfield's "The Atharva Veda," in Btlhler's 
Grimdriss: except that I have used S to refer to the Atharva 
Veda of the Saunikiya School. 

In transliterating I have used a vertical bar where the manu- 
script has a colon, a "z" to represent its sign for period, and 
the Roman period to represent the virama. Sometimes I have 
used the dagger to indicate a corrupt reading retained. The 
abbreviation ms. (sic) for manuscript is used to avoid confusion 
with the abbreviation MS. 

INTROOUOTION. 

The condition of the ms. — Of course I used the well-known 
fac-simile of the Paippalfida ms., edited by Professors Bloom- 
field and Garbe; this is an absolutely perfect fac-simile and 
much more satisfactory to handle than the original birch-bark. 
Before the original ms. in Sarada was sent to Prof. Roth there 
. was sent a copy in Devanagari; of this transcript he made a 
copy, and from his copy I made a copy of Book One, to which 
reference is made by T; the variants in my T may be partly 
due to a difficulty I found in reading Prof. Roth's Devanagari 
script. The value of T has been in supplying some of what is 
missing in the original on the first few folios. 

The whole of f 1 is gone. Three pieces of f2 are preserved, 
but are not arranged in proper order in the fac-simile (see below, 
p. 203). In f3 there are two large holes and two smaller ones. 
A corner is broken out of f4:, taking half of the last three lines 
on each side and blurring part of another on f4b. On f5 about 
two-thirds of the length of the last four lines are gone. On f6a 
the latter half of the last ^\e lines has been lost through peeling 
of the bark, and a few characters are also missing from two more 
lines at the same place. In f20 there is a small hole at the edge 
touching 11. 3-5; occasionally elsewhere a few letters are miss- 
ing or blurred because of chipping of the bark. All of f21 is 
gone, and the lower part of f22; it seems clear that f22b never 
had more than the present five lines of script, the copyist hav- 
ing left the rest blank as he left f23a (not shown in the fac- 
simile). Book One ends f29b 1. 4. 
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A goodly amount of what is missing is supplied by T, which 
shows itself a very good copy elsewhere and may therefore be 
taken as the equivalent of the original for the missing parts. T 
gives nothing for fl: for f2 it gives a complete text save about 
the amount of three pfidas on each side : for f 3 it gives all save 
one pada at the end of f3a: in f4 it shows the same lacuna with 
the ms., about the amount of four padas being gone from each 
side: on f5 it shows the same lacuna with the ms., about the 
amount of eight padas being gone from each side: on f6a it 
gives all the missing part save one pada. For f21 T gives 
nothing and for f22 it gives only what the ms. has. From this 
statement the state of the ms. when T was copied will be evi- 
dent. 

Nambering of hymns and stanzas. — A hymn is called a kanda 
(once kandikfi), but more often the abbreviation kfi appears; 
live kandas make an anuvaka. In this book every anuvaka 
except the last is numbered, usually in abbreviation and most 
frequently in the form "a 21." 

The numbering of the kandas is not very regular; 18 times 
the ms. shows no number at the end of a hymn, 6 times the one 
given is wrong: 9 times the form is kandah with the numeral, 
19 times it is ka with the numeral, 44 times it is the numeral 
alone. After No. 56 appears ekadasanuvake prathamas stlktah, 
and after No. 57 dvitiyas sQktah. 

The stanzas are numbered only down through kanda No. 40, 
and even for one-fifth of those stanzas the numeral is lacking. 
The verse-end is usually indicated even if the numeral is lacking; 
very often the colon is wanting at the end of a first hemistich. 
The copyist seems to have become more and more slack rn punc- 
tuation and to have tended to abbreviated forms in numbering 
the hymns and stanzas. Except when rewriting a stanza I have 
not regularly indicated corrections of punctuation and num- 
bering. 

The structure of the book. — First, in regard to the missing 
parts, it is evident that the loss of f 1 takes away four kandas, 
for T has at the end of the first hymn on f2a * 5 prathamanu- 
vakah. The case is not so clear with f21 ; f20b ends with st. 2 
of a 15 ka 2 and f23b begins in a 17 ka 3 in the middle of what 
is probably st. 2. Thus the number of kandas in a 15 and a 16 
is not shown, but as all the other anuvakas have fi\e kandaA 
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each, save the last two which have six each, it seems very prob- 
able that these two anuvakas also had five kandas each : from 
this we may conclude that the book contained 112 hymns. 

On f22a appears nearly all of a hymn which is surely a Ifi ka 1 ; 
then follows the beginning of a 16 ka 2 and on the top of f22b 
appear the last two stanzas of what is very probably a 16 kfi 3. 
It seems perfectly clear to me that the copyist then left blank 
the rest of f22b and all of f 23a,— enough space to receive the 
rest of a 16 and the missing part of a 17. 

In the case of 91 hymns the number of stanzas each has is 
clear, thus: 

5 hymns have 3 stanzas each = 15 stanzas 

268 " 

" 70 ** 

18 " 

10 " 
91 388 " 

There are about 23 stanzas in certain hymns which are seem- 
ingly complete, but in which there is an uncertainty as to how 
many stanzas they now have or once had ; also in fragments of 
hymns there are about 11 stanzas; so that the book as it stands 
contains approximately 425 stanzas. 

Several kandas are in prose, but in the count I have not ex- 
cluded them ; and the total includes as complete stanzas those on 
the first few folios which are restored from T or 8. 

Of these 425 stanzas about 150 are new material ; and of these 
150 about 100 stanzas are comprised in 25 complete hymns, the 
rest being scattered about in varying amounts. 

The stanzas for the most part consist of four padas of the usual 
eight- or eleven-syllable types; a few kandas have stanzas of 
three eight-syllable padas, and a few are merely prose formula?. 

Accents. — In this book, and even throughout the ms., the ac- 
centuation is sporadic; 58 stanzas are marked, 34 of these consti- 
tuting 7 complete hymns. The system of marking is very like 
that of the MS. (cf. plate in ZDMG. xxxiii, 177), but it is done 
with black ink. The udatta is marked with a vertical stroke 
over the syllable, the an udatta with a vertical stroke under 
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the syllable, the dependent svarita with a dot under the 
syllable, and the independent svarita with a hook under the 
syllable. Mistakes in accentuation are very common. It seems 
worth remark that all save one of the accented stanzas occur 
elsewhere and most of them frequently. 

Individaalities and mUtakes in orthography. — The remarks of 
Bilhler in his Kashmir Report, 1877, p. 25, are of interest and 
value in this connection: also Karl Burkhard, Die Kapnlrer 
(Jakuntald'Handschrift, Sitzungsberichte d. kais. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaft zu Wien, Philos.-hist. Classe, 107ter Band, S. 481. 

The anusvara is usually the dot, but the ardhacandra form 
occurs, with the crescent turned up or down ; the three seem to 
be used indiscriminately. At times the anusvara is used to 
denote any of the nasals, and that too whether they be medial 
or final : on the other hand, final m is sometimes, though rarely, 
assimilated to a following consonant. At times final tn at the 
end of a hemistitch is written anusvara, and the dropping of any 
final m i« a very common error. 

The jihvamuliya and upadhmanlya (I transliterate both s) are 
regular, though visarga appears before k at times and rather 
frequently before 2^'- ^ stands unchanged a few times before A* and 
p, and regularly so before h, only rarely becoming visarga in this 
position: s becomes <f before s. Omission of visarga is very 
common at the end of a hemistich, often accompanied by length- 
ening of a preceding short vowel. But often the visarga is the 
only mark of the end of the hemistich. The various writings of 
final 8 I have not made uniform. 

The ms. never has an avagraha sign ; when one is needed I 
have supplied it. 

There are striking and rather plentiful instances of dittography 
and haplography : at times syllables seem to have been dropped 
without any cause. Sometimes two consonants are not ligatured, 
thus in effect inserting short «; the reverse too seems to happen, 
short a being dropped and the consonants ligatured. There are 
only a few marginal glosses, and these seemingly in the same 
hand with the body of the ms. 

Before giving details it may be said that in Sarada certain let- 
ters and groups of letters are almost or exactly identical ; so con- 
fusions are to be expected between ma and «a, ea and 4a, cc and 
iica and S4a^ u and ta, tu and tta, ku and kta ; the first or last con- 
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sonant is very often dropped in complicated ligatures; confusion 
is common between surd and sonant, between aspirate and non- 
aspirate, and between sibilants: all these characteristic errors 
are much in evidence in the Paippalada ms., which is remark- 
ably full of mistakes although the script is very clear and easy 
to read. 

The vowel signs are often dropped, especially that for a ; and 
there is considerable confusion between longs and shorts of the 
same quality. Double sandhi, especially when the resultant is 
a, is common. 

The sign for ya stands for a on f2a 1. 3. 

Rather frequent are interchanges between the i -vowels and 
their diphthongs ; and between the u-vowels and their diphthongs. 

Short r is found several times where i is necessary; moreover 
r and the combinations ra, ri, rii seem to interchange, and even 
iri and ar are found for r. 

The well-known confusion of e and aya occurs; and ayi and 
ahi seem to appear for e and ciL 

There are some cases of interchange between kr and ks: and 
the ligature sk is one of the most difficult to recognize. 

It seems that ca and ta interchange, and there are several 
cases of confusion between ceh and Is. The signs iorja and na, 
also Ja and n?/, are enough alike to have caused some confusion. 

Of the linguals may be mentioned (/, which looks like ru and 
is confused with it; also with du. One sign seems to serve for 
St and sth, though for the most part T gives the one needed. 

Either t or bk carelessly formed will look like the other; hence 
confusions of tu, or tta, and bhu ; also between ty and bhy, A 
number of times the ms. seems to make no distinction between 
tr and tr. The sign for tha at times interchanges with that for 
sa. Similarity of signs causes confusion of da and ca ; also dy 
and bhy. In ligature, if it is the first letter, dk is found con- 
fused with S\ if it is the second letter, with v. 

There is considerable confusion between n and r as the first 
letter of a ligature; especially 7ida, nyna> and rina. 

The ms. regularly has vr and vr for br and br\ these writings 
I have allowed to stand. 

This sketch of the confusions of signs is not intended to be 
exhaustive, but it may help to orient any who cares to look into 
the manuscript. 
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Relation to the Sftanaklya and to other texts. — Just about 200 
stanzas of this first book of the Paipp. appear also in S. and fur- 
ther a number of scattered padas. There is material here which 
appears in Books 1-11, 14, 10, 18-20 of i^. ; but the most of it 
is in Books 1, 2, 3, 6 and 7. Of S. 1 there are 19 complete hymns 
here, G of S. 2; 5 of S. 6; and 4 of 8. 3. Of the Piiipp. hymns 
before No. 34 only Nos. 27 and 29 have no correspondent in S., 
and even much of the content of No. 27 is in S. 

The bulk of the new material lies between hymns 43 and 101, 
although nearly 20 hymns within these limits are not new. 

Stanzas which in S. constitute one hymn are here sometimes 
divided into two or even more ; and the two Paipp. hymns may 
appear in different parts of this book or in different books (cf . 
Whitney's Irim^lation) : or the order of stanzas may vary in the 
two versions, or the hemistichs be differentlv combined: or 
stanzas which in S. are one hymn appear here with another stanza 
added, from another part of S., or from another collection, or 
with a new stanza. 

Two hymns in this book occur only here and in Ry., one only 
here and in TS., four only here and in Kaus. : and there are a 
few stanzas hitherto known only in some one of the Sutras. 

When the same stanzas appear here and in 1^., interesting 
variants often occur ; but only rarely can we go so far as to cor- 
rect S. by the Paipp. When a stanza occurs here, in 8., and in 
other places too, it is decidedly noticeable that the Paipp. read- 
ing often agrees with one or more of the others rather than with 
S. ; especially with RV. , and MS. or KS. 

Oonclusions of any definiteness could not be drawn from this 
experiment of limited scope: some of the observations in the 
preceding pages may serve as a working basis. 

FRAGMENTS OF F2. 

f2a frag. 1. *amrtena vi radhasi z ka 1 z divo* 

frag. 2. kayaso manasa susevo* 
tih z 2 z yunavadyabhi* 
r api gandharvasu samudra* 
upacaryanti z 3 z a*i* 
svavasurii gandha* 
mi z 4 z y* 
nomuha tabhyo gan* 
ka* 
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frag. 3. *garbho samira 

*8U8ta ny tirnobliu vi 
*usane tvam ava tvam puska 
*ke^e8* na 
f2b frag. 1. *8a^ catasro bhtimya uta | deva* 

frag. 2. *8navasu parvasu n* * * * 

*elam sune jarayu ttave | ne 

*8tyo^ vanayutam. ava ja 

*miinuvakah z 

*ni 4)ibhrata vacaspa 

*1 z upane 

*sosyate ni ram 

*tanu ubheya ratni 

frag. 3. na radhasi m* 

vanasya yas patir eka* 
8i vrahraana deva divya* 
diva 8pr8to yajataa* 

These fragments are not in their proper order in the facsimile : 
the first is frag. 1 of f2b, to which fits frag. 3 of f2a, so as to 
give the reading deva garbho samira on the same line; then to 
frag. 3 of f2a fits frag. 2 of f2b, so as to give on the same line 
snavasu parvasu na kesesu n*. And for the reverse, frag. 3 of 
f2b and frag. 1 of f2a fit together, so as to give on the same line 
na radhasi mamrtena° ; frag. 2 of f2a follows frag. 3 of f2b, but 
not so as to give continuous reading. 

ATHARVA-VEDA PAlPPAIiADA-BAKHA.— BOOK ONB.i 

S. 1. 11. 

* * * * tevavi tasmdi varsmdi td punah prajaydsavl 

* * dUah pradU&s catasro bhiimya uta 

deva garbho samirayam^e vi/ ttjdvatn sutave 2 

In a read catasro divah, in c garbham sam Trayante, in d vy 
tirnavantu; S. has sam airayan tam in c. 

susta ny urnobhu vi yonim hdpaydmasi 
Srathayd insane tvam ava tvam puska/c srja 3 

^ In the transliteration italicized words and letters are in T only. 
The division of words is based on that in T. 
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For a read stisa vy urnotu ; in c sueane. 6. has biskale in d. 

7ieva sadvami na parvasu na kesesu na nakhesu ca 
avdittc psrti ^eualam sune janayu tuve 

In c read prsni, in d jarayv attave. 

S. St. 4ab has neva manse na pibasi neva maj jasv ahatAam ; the 
reading of cd adopted here is that of S., which has a fifth pada, 
ava jarayu padyatam. ApMB. 2. ll.'19cde has sthavitry ava 
padyasva na mailscsu na snavasu na baddham asi majjasu : st. 
20 of the same is niraitu prsni 6evalam°. Cf. also PG. 1. 16. 2, 
where our second hemistich appears as first. 

neva pmfsena plvasi neva kasiyo nayutam.' 

2L\2L ]a.rai/uva padj/aWwi 5 />ra/Aamanuvakah 

Read: neva manse na pivasi neva kastyos canayutfim | 

ava jarayu padyatam z 5 z kandah 5 z prathamanuvakah z 

For padas a and c cf. under st. 4; PG. 1. 16. 2cde has nfiiva 
mansena pivari na kasmins canfiyatam ava°. 

6. 

S. 1. 1. 

1/e trisaptah paryanti viSvd mpdni bibhrata 
vacaspa^iV bald tesdm tanvam adhy a dadhdtu me 

In the first hemistich read pari yanti, and rupani bibhratah. 
This stanza occurs also MS. 4. 12. 1 ; 179. 14. Both S. and 
MS. have tanvo adya in d; for b see also S. 14. 2. 30b. 

upane^a vdea^pate devena ma7iam naha 
asosyate ni rama* * * * 

In a read punar ehi, and for c vasospate ni ramaya* *. 

MS. 4. 12. 1 has upa prehi in a, but it seems better to read 
with S. : in MS. the second hemistich reads vasupate vi ramaya 
niayy eva tanvam mama. N. 10. 18ab is as in S. ; in c it has 
ramaya, and d as in MS. 

* * * * jju ubheya ratni ya * * 

* * * * vyajjayd vdca * * * 

The third stanza of S. is : 

ihaivabhi vi tanubhe artni iva jyaya | 
vacaspatir ni yachatu mayy evastu mayi srutam. 
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upahuio vdcaspatir upaJnito hark vacn^patyii 
aom srtensL radhasi ma mrtena vi radhasi ka 1 

For the second hemistich read sam srutena radhasi ma srutena 
vi radhasi z 4 z ka 1 z For the first I make no suggestion. 

The only parallel is st. 4 of S. ; upahtito vacaspatir upasman 
vacaspatir hvayatam | sarii srutena gamemahi ma srutena vi 
radhisi. 

7. 

S. 2. 2. 

divyp gamdharvo * * vanaspatir eka yava nomasd 

vaksavldyali 
ta tiifl yosi brahmana deva divya nanias te stu divi 

te sad/iaatham 1 

Read : divyo gandharvo bhuvanasya yas patir eka eva namasa 
viksv idyah | 
tarn, tva yaumi vrahmaiia deva divya namas te ' stu divi 
te sadhastham z 1 z 

In b S. has eka eva namasyo °, and in c divya deva. 

diva sprsto yajatah sxirj/atuaf/ jdtd fiaraso ddlvyasya 
6'kayaso manasa susevo inrdad garhdlutrvo bhuvanasya 
yas pa\\\\ 2 

In a read divi, in b avayata; in c susevo but ekayaso is a 
puzzle; [Perhaps for ekali kayaso. — Ed,\ in d gandharvo. 

Padas abd here are the same with abc in S. ; there d is eka 
eva namasyah susevah ; b also occurs RY. 8. 48. 2b. 

yuvanadyabhi* sama jatpndhhir apsardhhir api gam- 

dharvasu 
samudras^y// saduna mdhus tatas sad yd upacaryaihti 3 

Read : anavadyabhis sam u jagma abhir apsarabhir api gandharva 
asuh I 
samudra asaiii sadanam ma ahus tatas sadya a ca para ca 
yanti z 3 z 

The reading suggested here is that of S. except pada b, which 
there has apsarasv api gandharva asTt; perhaps asit should be 
read here. S has yatas in d. 
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^bhriye didyur naksatriye yd r/svavasum gamdharvaw* 

tdhhyo vo devtn 7iamaitu krnomi 4 

In a read didyun, in b gandbarvaih sacadhve ; and for c tabhyo 
vo devlr nama it °. 

yah klandds tdmislcayo aksikdrnd manomuba 
tabbyo g2Lmd/iarvajmtnt* * *karaniimah ka 2 

Read : yah klandas tamislcayo aksakama manomubah | 

tabbyo gandbarvapatnibbyo ' psarabbyo ' karaiii namab 
z 5 z ka 2 z 

8. 

Corresi)ond8 to S. 2. 3. 

* * ^jahhesajam suhliesajayatu krnonii hhesajara 

A possible reconstruction for tbis second bemisticb would be : 

* * bbesajam subbesajam tad u krnomi bbesajam z 1 z 
8. St. led bas tat te krnomi bbesajam subbesajam yatbasasi. 

dd amgdS catam yad bhesajdni te sahasra/h vd ca ydni te 
f3a fesdm asi tvam uttamam anasravam arobanam. z 2 z 

Here (and often below) tbe virama and period (z) are botb 
used by tbe scribe. 

Read in a ailga sataiti ; arobanam in d. 

In 8. tbe first bemisticb is ad afiga kuvid anga satam ya 
bbesajani te; tbe second as bere save aroganam for arobanam. 
Pada c as bere occurs VS. 18. 67c; SB. 9. 5. 1. 53c; MS. 6. 2. 
6c; and elsewbere several times with unimportant variations. 

aruspanam idaiii mabat prthivyabhy adbbrtam. | 
tad asravasyf/ /^/^esajaiii tad rogam Siixina^at, 

For b read prtbivya adby udbbrtam; asravasya in c. 
Tbis is St. 5 in S. wbere arussranam stands in a and tad u in 
d: S. 1. 24. 4b is prtbivya adby udbbrta (sc. syama). 

vpaclkd ltd hharaihtl scnnudrdd adhi b/tesajofn 
arif^pdnasy dtharvano rogasthdnam asy atbarvanam. z 
kdndikd 3 

Read bbaranti in a, and aruspano ^ sy in c. 
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The first hemistich is the same with the first of st. 4 in S. ; the 
second is new, but cf. S. 4. 3. 7d, atharvanam asi vyfighrajam- 
bhanam. 

On *the Pali form upaclka see Bloomfield, SBE. 42. 511 and 
reference there to Morris in London Academy of Nov. 19, 1892, 
vol. xlii, p. 462. Cf. also Whitney's Translation. 

One would expect aruspfina rather than aruspana ; the lexicons 
have not the word, but if its form is acceptable its meaning is 
clearly "protecting against wounds." 

9. 

S. 1. 10. 

ayan devdwhin. asuro vi rfijati visa ya satya varunasya 

rajnfi | 
udas pari vrahmaiia sa^s^/Vrnfii ugrasya nianyo hrda 

mantrayami z 1 z 

Read ayam in a, rfijuah in b, tatas in c, and ugrasya manyor 
in d ; perhaps jsasadana might stand in c here as it does in S. ; 
an ace. hrdaiii would suit well in d. In b I leave visa ya un- 
solved; S. has vasa hi. For d 8. has ugrasya manyor ud imam 
nayami. 

namas te jan varuiiasta manyavo visvaiii yayad deva 

nrcakesu dugdhaih 
sataiii sahasram pra sravasy arbha ayarii no jlvaiii sarado 

vyapaye z 2 z 

T has suvasy. 

Read: namas te rajan varunastu manyave visvarii yad deva ni 
cikesi drugdharh | 
satam sahasram pra suvamy arbha ayam no jivan sarado 
fvyapfiye z 2 z 

In b S. has visvam hy ugra ni °, and for the second hemistich 
it has sahasram anyan pra suvami sakam satam jivati saradas 
tavayam. Pada d as in S., also S. 2. 29. 2d. 

yad ukta A7ir(am Jihvayd vrajinam bahu 

rajfias tva matyadharmano mnncdmi varwnadaham. z 3 z 

In a read uvakthanrtam, vrjinam in b, 8atya° in c. 
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amunca//? tvd vai/ivdnarad akavmh wahatas pari | 
sajatan ugraha* * vr* * *hana z 4 z 

Filling the lacuna from S. we may read : 

amuiicam tva vaisvanarfid akavan maliatas pari | 
sajatan ugreha vada yrahma capa ciklhi nah z 4 z ka 4 z 

S. has rauncfimi in a, and arnavfin in b. 

10. 

k 1. 16. 2, 3, 1, 4. 

f3b sisfiyanvfiha varunas ^xsaydydgnir upavati | 

sisaih maindra prfiyacehad amiviiyas tu catam. z 1 z 

T has eatanam in d. 

In b read sisayagnir upavati, in e ma indras, in d amivayas 
tu eatanam. 

In a S. has °ridhy aha, and for d tad afiga yatueatanam. 

iJam visA'andaiii sfi te idaih bfidhate trinah | 
anena visva sdaah'i yd jdtdni inUdcya z 2 z 

In a read viskandharii sahata, in b Hrinah, in e sasahe, in d 
pisacyah. 

ye mavasyaiii rdtrim ujasku cdjamaih trinah 
agnis ^?iryo yatuh«i?<7«/ nah pdtu te.bhyah 3 

In a read 'mfivasyfilii, in b ud asthur and atrinah, leaving 
cajamaiii unsolved. 

Pada b in S. has ° vrajam atrinah, and for cd it has agnis 
turlyo yatuha so asmabhyam adhi bravat. 

yady ahaiisv asva yadi gam yadi pfirusam. 
sisena vidyamas tva yatha yatha no so viraha z 4 z 
a/)?/?'<iA:au 2 z 

In a read asvam, in e vidhyamas, and for d yatha no 'so 
S'lraha. Read anuvako. In a ahansv probably conceals some 
form of han. 

In S. the stanza reads yadi no gam hansi yady asvaiii yadi 
purusam | taih tva sisena vidhyamo °. 
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11. 

Cf. S. 1. 29 and RV. 10. 174. 



abhivartana manina yenendro abhi vavrte | 
tenemam vrahmanas pate bhi rastaya vartaya z 1 z 

In a read °vartena, in d 'bhi rastraya. 

In b S. has vavrdhe; RV. has the verb as here but havisa for 
manina; both S. and RV. have tenasman in c; in d S. has var- 
dhaya, RV. vartaya. Pada c as here also !§. 19. 24. Ic; ten- 
asya ° S. 6. 101. 2c; cf. RVKh. 10. 128. 12d. 

abhivari sapa^naAa^Ai ya no ariitayah 

abhi vrtamnyantam tisthabhi yo no durasi/at\i z 2 z 

In a read abhi vari as a possibility, in c prtanyantaih, in d 
durasyati. 

In a S. and RV. have abhivrtya sapatnan ; the rest is given 
as in S. In d RV. has na irasyati. 

abhi tva devas savitdbhis sotno ahlCthhr^at, 
abhi tva visva bhutany abhiva^wm yathdniam 

Read savitabhi somo fabhibhrsat, and in d abhivarto yatha- 
sasi seems probable. 

In b 6. has avivrdhat, RV. avivrtat. 

ud asau suryo agad ud ayam mvimakam vacah 
yathaham satruhasany asapatna sapatnaha | 

In b read idaiii, in c °hasany, in d asapatnas. 

The first hemistich is the same with that of S. st. 5: RV. 
10. 159. lab and ApMB. 1. 16. lab read ud asau siiryo agad ud 
ayam mamako bhagah: TB. 2. 7. 16. 4ab has ud asav etu suryo 
ud idam °, S. 4. 4. 2ab has ud usa ud u surya ud idam°. 

The only parallel for c is S. st. 5c yathaham satruho 'sfiny. 
Besides ^. 1. 29. 5 pada d also occurs S. 10. 6. 30c and 19. 46. 
7b. RV. 10. 159. 5a is asapatna sapatnaghni; ApMB. 1. 16. 5a 
is asapatna sapatnighnl. 

f4a sapatnaksano vrsabhirastro vrsasahi | 

yathaham esam viranam vi rdjdm janasya ca z 5 z 

Read : sapatnaksayano vrsabhirastro visasahih | 

yathaham esarii viranam vi rajfini janasya ca z 5 z ka 1 z 
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This stanza is No. 6 in 6. Pada a also J:^. 10. 3. lb; the rest 
of the stanza appears in RV. 10. 174. 5, but with bhutanarii in 
e; RV. 10. 159. 6c and ApMB. 1. 16. 6c read yathaham asya 
virasya; pada d in RV. reads as here, but ApMB. has vi rajami 
dhanasya ea. 

12. 

S. 2. 28. 1, 2, 4, 3. 

tubhyam eva jarimam vardhatam ayaih | mainam man- 

yena mrtyavo hinsisas tvam 
mateva mitram pramina upasthe mitreuam mitrayat 

matv anhasa 1 z 

Read: tubhyam eva jariman vardhatam ayam mainam anye 
mrtyavo hinsisus ftvam | 
mfiteva putram pramana upasthe mitra enaiii mitriyat 
patv anhasah z 1 z 

In c S. has memara anye mrtyavo hinsisuh satam ye. A vari- 
ant of c, mateva putram bibhrtam upasthe, occurs RV. 6. 75. 
4b; VS. 29. 41b; TS. 4. 6. 6. 2b; MS. 3. 16. 3b; 185. 16; N. 
9. 40b. 

mitras ci tva varunas ca rinadau jarariimrtyu krnutaih 

saihvidanau | 
tad agnir hotfi vayonani vidvan visva didevo janima ni 

vakti z 2 z 

Read mitras ca, risadfiu jarfimrtyum, vayunani, and visvani 
devo °. 

In S. a reads mitra enam varuiio va risada; and d visva deva- 
nam janima vi vakti. Pada d as in S. also occurs S. 4. 1. 3b, . 
and KS. 10. 13. 

dyaus te pitfi prthivi mata jarariimrtyu m krnutarii dir- 

gham ayuh 
yatha jiva rtya upasthe pranapanabhyarii guptes sa *rii 

himarii z 3 z 

Read jaramrtyurii, and satarii himan ; I have no suggestion in 
regard to guptes. 

S. has the following variants; in a tva for te, sariividane at 
end of b, aditer for rtya in c, gupitah and himah in d. Pfida b 
as here also occurs S. 2. 13. 2b; 19. 24. 4b with verb krnuta. 
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tvam isise pa^unam parthivanam ye jata uta ye janitva | 
*e*aiii p*ano hasin do pano mainam mitra vadhii^ar mo 
miti-a* * 

Read : tvam isise pasunam parthivanam ye jata uta ye janitvah { 
memam prano basin mo 'pano mainam mitra vadhisur 
mo 'mitrah z 4 z ka 2 z 

S. has uta va in b, and memam in d: pada c also occurs S. 7. 
53. 4a. 

13. 
S. 2. 29. 4-7. 

* * * * nena srsto marudbbir ugrab pra * * * * 

* * * * tbivi pari dadami sa ma *♦**♦** 

By taking words from S. to fill the lacunae we get the follow- 
ing stanza : 

indrena datto varunena srsto marudbbir ugrab prabito 

na agan | 
etam vam dyavfiprtbivi pari dadami sa ma ksudhan ma 

trsat z 1 z 

In a, wbicb also occurs S. 3. 5. 4b, S. has sisto for srsto; the 
latter might be a corruption of sisto. The second hemistich in 
S. is esa varii dyavaprtbivi upasthe ma ksudhan ma trsat. 

f 4b urjam asma urjasvati dhattam yatho sma payasvati dhat- 
tam. 
urjam asmai dyavaprtbivi adbatam visve deva maruta 
urjam a pah z 2 z 

In b read payo 'smai. 

sivas te brdayam tarpayantv anamlvo modamamas 

careba | 
savasinau pivatarii sattbam evasvinau rupam paridbaya 

mayaiii z 3 z 

T has mantbam for sattbam. 

Read sivas in a, pibatam mantbam evasvino in cd. 
The first hemistich of 8. is sivabbis te brdayam tarpayamy 
anamlvo modisistab suvarcab: in c S. has mantbam etam. 

(tasya pataram sajatam purisam tirja svadbasajatam 
etam esa | ) 
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This hemisticb stands in the ms. after the numeral 3 of the 
preceding stanza. Whatever meaning we are able to get out 
of it does not seem to fit the context. If the first pada were 
anything like 4a, we might throw out the two padas as ditto- 
graphy. 

hidra etam sasrje vidyo gram urja svadham ajatam etam 

esa I 
taya tvam jiva saradas suvarcam sa ta susro bhisajas te 

akran. z 4 z 

T has viddho in a. 

Read: indra etam sasrje viddho 'gram firjaih svadham ajitam 
fetam esa | 
taya tvam jiva saradas suvarca ma ta a susrod bhisajas 
te akran z 4 z ka 3 z 

In a 8. has agi*a ; in b ajaraih sa ta esa. 



14. 

S. 1. 30. 

visve devasso bhi raksatesas utaditya jagrata yuyam 

asmin. 
semam samana uta vanyanabhir memam pra** auruse* 

e***o z 1 z 

T has ytlyasmin in b ; and breaks off at pra. 
The tops of the letters after pra show in the ms., and I feel 
sure that it has prapat pauruseye vadho ya. 

Read: visve devaso 'bhi raksatemam utaditya jagrta yuyam 
asmin | 
memam samana uta vanyanabhir memam prapat pauru- 
seyo vadho yah z 1 z 

In a S. has visve deva vasavo raksatemam: and in c it has 
memam sanabhir. 

ye vo devas pitaro ye ca pu * * * * * tecam ugdham. 
sarvebhyo vas pari *****♦♦ ge nayatha z 2 z 

By taking words from S. to fill the gaps we get the following 
reading : 

VOL. XXVI. 15 
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ye vo devas pitaro ye ca putrah sacetaso me srnutedam 

uktam I 
sarvebhyo vas pari dadamy etAam svasty enaih jarase 

uayatha z 2 z 

In d 8. has vahatha. 

ye deva di * * * * * ntariksa osadhhisv apsu | 

te krnu ***** tam anyana pari vrkta mrtyuih z 3 z 

T has antaksi in b. 

Again filling the gaps from S., and emending, we get: 

ye deva divi stha ye prthivyam ye antariksa osadhisv 

apsu I 
te krnuta jarasam ayur asmai satam anyan pari vrnaktu 

mrtyun z 3 z 

For b S. has ye antariksa osadhisu pasusv apsv antah. 

f5a yesaih prayatha uta vunuyatha hutabhagahutadas ca 
devah 
yesam vayas paiica pradiso vibhaktfis tam no smai san- 
nasadhah ksaiiomi z 4 z 

In a T has prayaja vanuyasa; in d satrasadhah. 

Read: yesam prayaja uta vanuyaja hutabhaga ahutadas ca 
devah | 
yesam vayas pauca pradiso vibhaktus tan vo 'smai satra- 
sadah krnomi z 4 z ka 4 z 

Pada a occurs in the form yesarii prayaja utfinuyajah, ApS. 
14. 32. 5b and TB. 3. 7. 10. 4. In c S. has yesam vah °. 

16. 

S. 1. 14. 

aharii te bhagam a dade dhisesnayava srja | 
mahiimfilaiva parvato jyog apatirisv iisasahi z 1 z 

T has dliisesta in b. 

In b read 'dlii and srajam; the rest of b I cannot solve. In c 
read mahamula iva; and in d jyok pitrsv asasai is probably the 
correct reading. The ms. at times fails to join consonants, thus 
in effect inserting a (cf . preceding hymn st. 3d for the opposite) : 
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even though jyog, and not jyok, is written here, this seems to 
be the reason for apatirisv. 

The first hemistich in S. is bhagam asya varca fidisy adhi 
vrksad iva srajam: in b S. has mahabudhna, and in d it has 
astfim. 

yat te riijanakanyan ayun vi dhuyate yamah 

sa matur vadbyatam grhe atho bhratur atho pituh z 2 z 

Read the first hemistich thus : yat te rajan kanya f nayfin vi 
dhuyate yama. And in c read badhyatum. 

In a 8. has esfi te °; in b vadhur ni dhuyatam °. 

yan te ketama rajann imam u pari dadhmasi | 
jyog apatirisv asata sirsnes samopya z 3 z 

T has ketapa in a. 

Read: yat te ketapa rajann imam te pari dadmasi | 
jyok pitrsv asata a sirsnas samopyat z 3 z 

In the first hemistich ^. has esa te kulapa rajan tam u te °; in 
d it has samopyat. 

asitasya vrahmana kasyapasya gayabhasya ca | 
antaskosa vibha jamayopa nahyami te bhagam z 4 z 
anuvakah 3 z 

Read: asitasya vrahmana kanyapasya gayasya ca | 

antaskosaiii vibha jamayo 'i)i nahyami te bhagam z 4 z 
ka 5 z anuvakah 3 z 

In a 8. has asitasya te °; in c it has antahkosam iva jamayo. 
The lack of iva in Paipp. makes the reading vibha doubtful, and 
it seems probable that the reading here should be the same with 
that of 6. 

16. 

8. 1. 23; TB. 2. 4. 4. Iff. 

naktam jatasy osadhe rame krsne apikn * * * 

T has asikn * *. 

As far as the ms. goes it reads like 8. ; by taking words from 
8. we may complete the stanza as follows: 

naktam jatasy osadhe rame krsne asikni ca | 
idam rajan i rajaya kilasaiii palitam ca yat z 1 z 
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kilasam da ***** * 

* tva sosnataiii varna * * * * 

T has ca * in a. 

In completing this stanza I use the words of S., but emend 
pada e on the basis of TB. 

kilfisam ea palitam ca nir ito nusaya prsat | 

a tvfi svo 'snutam varnah para suklani pataya z 2 z 

In c 6. has a tva svo visatam varnah; TB. has a na svo 
a^nutam®. In d TB. has svetani. 

* tarn te pralayanam a * * * * 

* * * * nir ito nasayabhi * * 

Filling the gaps with words from S. we have : 

asitaiii te pralayanam asthanam asitaih tava | 
asikny asy osadhe nir ito nasaya prsat z 3 z 

TB. has nilayanam in a; and asikniy asy° in c. 

f5b * * ♦ ♦ tanujasya ca yatvaci | 

dhfisya krtasya vrahmaiia laksma svetam anenasam. z 1 z 

With the help of S. we get : 

asthijasya kilasasya taniljasya ca yat tvaci | 
dusyfi krtasya vrahmaiia laksma svetam aninasam z 4 z 
ka 1 z 

In c TB. has krtyaya krtasya®. 

17. 

S. 1. 12. 

janiyujas prathama usriyo vrsa vatabhraja stanayann etu 

vrstva 
ma no mrtata tvago bhajaiii ye kam ojas tredha vi 

cakraye z 1 z 

In b read vatabhrajas : in c the first three words are probably 
sa no mrdati, and bhajam may be a corruption of bhanjan, or 
even rujan ; for tvago I have nothing to offer unless it be tvaco, 
which is not satisfactory. We may read d as in S., ya ekam 
ojas tredhfi vi cakrame. 

In b S has ° eti vrstya; and for pada c it has sa no mrdati 
tanva rjugo rujan. 



> 
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ange fige socivfi susriyayano yo grhita parasya grbhiti | 
ankonam afiko havisa yajami hrdisrito manasa yo jajana 
z 2 z 

We may safely restore a to read ange-*iige socisa si^riyano, 
and d to read hrdisrito manaso yo jajana; in b no -doubt the 
sense is as in pada d of ^., but to emend definitely is not safe: 
in c havisfl yajami is good, and it may be that the rest is only a 
corruption of the reading of S., ankant sam ankan. 

The stanza in S. reads thus: ange-ange socisa si^riyanam 
namasyantas tva havisa vidhema | ankant sam aiikan havisa 
vidhema yo agrabhit parvasya grabhita. 

muucami sidva^aktya uda kasa enam panuh pabhar a 

vivesa yo syah 
yo traja vataja yas ca susmo vanaspatin srjatam par- 

vatajis ca z 3 z 

In a T has ^irsaktya uda kasa; in b paruhparur a°; in c 
'bhraja. 

Read the first hemistich, muncami sirsaktya uta kasa enam 
paruh-parur a vivesa yo 'sya: in c read yo *bhraja, and in d 
8acatam°. 

S. has munca in a, ii vivesa in b. 

sam te parasmai gataya sam astu paraya te 

sam te prstibhyo majjabhyas ^am astu tanve tava z 2 z 

T has majjabhyas ca sam astu^. 

Read : sam te parasmai gatraya sam astv 'paraya te | 

sam te prstibhyo majjabhyas sam astu tanve tava z 4 z 
ka 2 z 

S. hap pronouns of the first person. In b S. has avaraya, 
which might perhaps be read for 'paraya. For c S. has sam 
me caturbhyo ailgebhyah. 

18. 

6. 3. 8. 1-4. 

a yatu mitra rtubhis *al*amana8 samvesayan prthivim 

usriyabhih 
tad asma ****** dadhdtu z 1 z 
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T gives kalpamnnas iu a, and has usriyabhih Id b. 

T has the correct reading of the first hemistich. Again draw- 
ing on J^. we may suppose that the second hemistich read, tad 
asmabhyam varuno vfiyur agnir vrhad rfistram eamvesyam 
dadhutu. . 

In c S. has athasmabhyam °. 

****** /)rati grhantu me va * 
***** jfitanam madhyamestha * * 

For the sake of completeness I give the stanza as restored 
with the help of 8. 

dhata ratih savitedam jusantam indras tvastu prati grhn- 

antu me vacah | 
have devini aditim suraputrfim sajfitfinrim madhyamestha 

yathasani z 2 z 

S. has haryantu in b. 

f6a * * * taram namobhir visvan devan hamuttaratve | 

ayam agnir didayad aham nameva sajfiter nddho prati 
vrhadbhih z 3 z 

With the help of S. we get the following for the first hemi- 
stich: huve somaih savitfiraiii namobhir visvan devaii ahamuttar- 
atve. In c of S. dirgham stands where aham stands here, but I 
hesitate to read with S. Pa da d is to be read as in 8., sajatair 
iddho 'pratibruvadbhih. 

In b S. has adityfiii ; in c ° didayad dirgham eva. 

ihed asadhanna puro gamatheyo gopah pustipatir vajat. 
asmai vas kamfi upa kfuninir visve deva upa satyam iha 
z3 z 

T has asathanna and gamatheryo. 

Read: ihed asatha na paro gamatheryo gopah pustipatir va 
ajat I 
asmfii vas kfima upa kaminir visve deva upa fsatyam iha 
z 4 z ka 3 z 

If pada c can stand in this form, which is not at all certain, 
and if we suppose that satyam conceals some form such as saiii 
yantu, perhaps we may then translate, ''to this man may your 
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desires come, may ye desiring females come; may all the gods 
together come to him." 

Pada a, as here, also 8. 14. 1. 32a. In b S. has pusta®. The 
second hemistich of S. is asmai kumayopa kaminir visve vo deva 
upasam yantu. 

19, 

S. 1. 9. 

asmin vasa vasavo dhfirayantu indras tvastii varuno mitro 

agnih 
imam aditya uta visve ca deva utame deva jyotisi dhar- 

ayanta z 1 z 

T has °yantu in d. 

Read vasu and ^yantv in a, and uttame and ^yantu in d. 
Pada a occurs Kaus. 55. 17. In b 8. has pusa instead of 
tvasta. In d S. has uttarasmin jyotisi °. 

asmin devah pradisa jyotir astu siiryo agnir uta va 

hiranyam. | 
uttarena vrahmana vidhahi krn* * any fin adharan 

sapatnan. z 2 * 

T has vibhfihi in c, and krnvano in d. 

In a asmin may have been written under the influence of 
asmin in st. la; we may read with SS. asya: and if pradisa is 
not acceptal)le, read pradisi with S. In c read vibhahi, which 
may be the reading of the ms., since the sign transliterated dh 
is not perfect: in d krnvano. 

In a S. has asya devah pradisi °: the second hemistich in S. 
reads sapatna asmad adhare bhavantuttamaiii nakam adhi roha- 
yemam. Pada d as in Paipp. occurs 6. 2. 29. 3d; TS. 3. 2. 8. 
5d; MS. 1. 2. 10c; 20. 13; 4. 12. 3d; 185. 14, and elsewhere; 
with kurvano, in KS. 5. 2d, and 22. 2. 

om yenendraya samaf)har2LU payafisy uttarena vrahmana 

jiitavedah 
tejia tuagirlha tnirdha i/cina,m rayasposam ^nxisthyam d 
dhehy as mat z S z 
Omit om: in c we may probably rea<l tena tvam agna iha °. 
This stanza occurs MS. 1. 4. 3: 50. 14; TS. 3. 5. 4. 2; KS. 
5. 6. In a 8. and TS. have sam abharah. In b all others have 
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uttamena; TS., MS., and KS. having havisfi. For c TS. and 
KS. have tenfigne tvam uta vardhayemam, MS. ° uta vardhayil 
mam. For d 6., TS., and KS. have sajatanaiii sraisthya a 
dhehy enam; MS. sajatanam madhye sraisthya a dhehi ma. 

esaih yajiiam uta varco **raya raysLsposa* ***** 
* *trasmad adhare bhavantiittame devd jyotis adhatu 
na ma * 

T has varco vaneyam in a. 

Read: ainaih yajnam uta varco dade 'ham rayasposam uta 
cittany agne | 
sapatna asmad adhare bhavantuttame deva jyotisi dadhatv 
enam z 4 z ka 4 z 
The supplied words are from S. ; and pada a is given as in S., 
though vareyarii is a possibility. Pada d in S. is the same with 
d in S. St. 2 ; see above. 

20. 

6. 1. 19. 

ma no vidaih na vivyadhino mo hYiivyddhhio vidan. 
f6b drCiii charvyasmad visucir indra pataya z 1 z 

For a read ma no vidan vivyadhino ; read mo ' bhi ° in b, and 
charavya asmad ° in c. With these corrections the stanza reads 
as in id. 

visva vo asmac charavah patantu ye stha ye cfisyfi | 
deva manusya rsayo mitran no vi viddhatu z 2 z 

T has visvam ko in a; and vi vindatu in d. 

In a read visvaiico for visva vo ; read in b ye ' sta ye casyfih ; 
in d read * mitran and vidhyantu. 

For the second hemistich S. has daivTr manusyesavo mamami- 
tran vi vidhyata. S. 11. 9. 23b is amitrfin no vi vidhyatam. 

yas samano yo samano raitro no jighaiisati | 
rudras carvya tan amitran na vi viddhatu z 3 z 

T has vi vindatu in d. 

In a read samano and 'samano, in b 'mitro; in c read 
[Saravyaya, and in d no vi vidhyatu. 

Padas ab are not found elsewhere, though there is similar 
phraseology in S. 11. 10. 25-27. The first hemistich in S. is yo 
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Dah svo yo aranah sajfita uta nistyo yo asmail abhi dasati. I§. 
has etan in c, and mamamitran vi ^ in d. 

sabandhus casabaudhus ca yo na indrabhi dasiati | 
devas tarn sarve dhurvantu vrahma varma samattaram 
z 3 z z caturtho nuvakah z 

Read: sabandhus casabandhus ca yo na indrabhi dasati | 

devas tara sarve dhurvantu vrahma varma mamantaram 
z 4 z kfi 5 z caturtho ' nuvakah z 

Padas ab occur S. 6. 15. 2ab where b reads yo asman abhi °; 
so also 6. 6. 54. 3ab. The first hemistich of S. 1. 19. 4 is yah 
sapatno yo 'sapatno yas ca dvisam chapati nah. Padas cd occur 
as here in S. 1. 19. 4; RV. 6. 75. 19; SV. 2. 1222. 

21. 

St. 1 = S. 7. 76. 1; St. 2-4= S. 6. 83. 1-3. 

namannasam svayamsrasam nasatlbhyo vasattara | 
mehor asattara lavanad viklediyasi z 1 z 

In a namannasam seems hopelessly corrupt : read for b asati- 
bhyo asattarah ; for c sehor arasatara, or possibly a sehor ° as 
Whitney suggests; in d read viklediyasih. 

In S. a is a susrasah susraso. 

apacitta pra pa uta suparno vasater iva | 

suryas krnotu bhesajam candram a vo pocchatu z 2 z 

T has patata in a for pa uta. 

In a read apacitah pra patata, in b vasater, and in d 'poc- 
chatu. 

yenyeka syanyeka krsnika rohini dve | 

sarvasam agrabham nama viraghnir upetana z 2 z 

In the first hemistich read enyeka syenyeka krsnfiika °; in the 
second ° namaviraghnir apetana. 

Pada c occurs RV. 1. 191. 13c, as well as in S. 

asutika ramfiyaty apacitta pra patisyati | 

glaur iti pra patisyati sakalam tena sudhyati z 3 z 

Read ramayany in a, and apacit in b. 
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In IS. the second hemistich reads glaur itah pra patisyati sa 
gal unto nasisyati. 

f7a apito pacitvarir indras pusa tu cikyatu | 

apetv asya grivabhyo apa padbhyam vijanata z 4 z 

Read : apeto 'pacit tvarir indras ptisa tu cikyatuh | 

apetv asya grivabhyo apa padbhyam f vijanata z 6 z kfi 1 z 

Vijamatah has been suggested for vijanata. 

22. 

S. 1. 31. 

fisanam asapalebhyas cat^rbhyamrtebhyah 

idarii bhtitasyadhyaksebhyo vidhema havisa vayam. z 1 z 

T has cattantyamfte° in b, and havisa in d. 

For pada b read catArbhyo 'mrtebhyah ; in d read havisa^. 

This stanza appears also in TB. 2. 5. 3. 3, and 3. 7. 5. 8; AS. 
2. 10. 18; ApS. 4. 11. 1; and pada a ApJ§. 7. 16. 7. Of these 
A6., and also S., reads as here: in a TB. and Ap6. have asa- 
nam tvasa^. 

fisanam asapalas catvaras sthana devah 

te no nirrtyiih pasebhyo muiicatanhamo hasah z 2 z 

For d read muiicatfiuhaso 'fihasah. 
8. has in a ya fiBanam^. 

asronas te havisa vidhema masramas te ghrtena juhomi [ 
ya fiKanam asapalas turyo devas sa nas sabhutam eha 
vaksat. z 3 z 
T has vidhema masramas °. 

In the first hemistich read vidheyam asramas te ghrtena ° : 
subhutam in d. 

In 6. the first hemistich is asramas tva havisa yajamy aslonas 
tva ghrtena juhomi: in c S. has turiyo. 

svasti mfitr uta pitre no stu svasti gobhya uta pfiruse- 

bhyah 
visvaih suto suvidatram astu yog eva drsava suryam. z 4 z 
In a T has matr uta pitre; in both words the sign in the ms. 
is clearly tr, of course meant for tr. In d T has drseva. 
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In a read matra uta pitre no 'stu : for d read jyog eva drsaye 
suryam : for suto in c I have no suggestion. [Perhaps for su- 
(bhu)tarii; cf. ^,—Ed,'] 

In 6. pada b reads svasti gobhyo jagate purusebhyah : and c 
reads visvarii subhutam suvidatram no astu : in d it has drsema, 
where I have written drsaye. 

23. 

S. 1. 32. 

idam janaso vidatham mahad vrahma vadisyati 

na tat prthivyfirii no divi yatali pranantu vTrudhah z 1 z 

In a S. has vidatha; and in d yena prananti. 

antariksasam asfim sthanani santamadam iva | 
asthanam asya bhfitasya viduskrd bhesatodanah z 2 z 

T has vidus tad in d. 

For the first hemistich read antariksam asfim sthanam srantasa- 
dfim iva. I can do nothing with bhesatodanah : read vidus tad. 

In a S. has antariksa asaih, and in b sthama; for d S. has 
vidus tad vedhaso na va. 

f7b yad rodhasi rejaraane bhumis ea narasaksatam 

fidyaiu tad adya sarvada vidur asse vavartasi z 3 z 

The ms. has bhyarii over adyam in c; T has tad adyam. 

In a read rodasi ; in b probably nir ataksatfim on the basis of 
S., and ea for cii; for vidur asse I have nothing to suggest. 

8. has nir ataksatam in b, and ardram in c ; for d it has samu- 
drasyeva srotyfih. 

visvam anyabhi vavara visvam anyasyam adhi srutam.l 
dive ca visvavedhase prthivyai cakaran nauiah z 3 z 

Read: visvam anyam abhi vavara visvam anyasyam adhi 
sritam { 
dive ca visvavedase prthivyai cakaran namah z 4 z ka 3 z 

In a S. has abhivara; in b tad anyasyam °\ in d akaram. 
This stanza occurs also TB. 3. 7. 10. 3, and ApS. 9. 14. 2; pada 
a is visvam anyabhi vavrdhe, pada c dive ca visvakarmaiic, b 
and d as in S. 
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24. 

S. 1. 15. 1, 4, 3. 2. 

saiii sarii sravantu sindhavas sarii vata divya uta | 
tebhir me sarvais sariisravuir dhanam saiii sravayamasi 
z 1 z 

For b S. has sarii vatah sarii patatrinali ; and for the second 
hemistich imarii yajiiam pradivo me jusantarii samsravyena hav- 
isa juhomi; the second hemistich as in Paipp. appears in 8. st. 
3 and 4. Pada a also appears in ^. 2. 26. 3a, with pasavas, and 
19. 1. la, with nadyas; b as in S. also occurs S. 19. 1. lb. 

ye samsravas sarii sravanti ksirasya codakasya ca | 
tebhir me sarvais sariisravuir dhanarii sarii srfivayamasi 
z 2 z 

In a read sariisravas; S. has sarpisah for this^ 

ye nadibhyas sarii sravanty ucchamas saramaksika | 
tebhir me sarvais sariisravair dhanarii sarii sravayamasi | 
z 3 z 

T has ucchasas in b. 

In b read utsasas; for the rest of b I can suggest nothing, 
unless it be the reading of !§., sadam aksitah. 
In a 8. has nadinarii. 

idarii havyfi lipettanedam sarii srfivana iita | 

ihaita sarvo yas pasur asya vardhayato rayirii z 4 z z z 

Read: idarii havya upetanedarii sariisravana uta | 

ihaitu sarvo yas pasur asya vardhayata rayim z 4 z ka 4 z 

There is no parallel for a as given here. S. 1. 15. 2 reads 
ihaiva havam a yata ma iha samsravaiia iitemarii vardhayata 
girah | ihaitu sarvo yah pasur asmin tisthatu ya ray ill. 

26. 

S. 1. 33; TS. 5. 6. 1.1 and 2; MS. 2. 13. 1: 151. 7; ApMB. 1. 

2. 2 ff. 

om hfraiiyavariifis sdcayas pavaka su jfitas kasyapo yasv 

indrah 
ya agnfrii garbharii dadhire sdvarnas ta na apas sam syona 

bhavantu z 1 z 



\ 
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In ab read pavaka yasu ° ; in c garbham and suvanias ; omit om. 

In addition to the places cited above, pada a occurs MS. 1. 2. 
la: 9. 12; Ap6. 10. 6. 1 (bis); ApMB. 1. 2. la, and 2. 6. 16; 
TB. 2. 8. 9. 3; HG. 1. 10. 2; 21. 15.; 2. 18. 9. In pada b 
TS., MS., ApMB. have kasyapo as here, TS. and MS. indrah 
as here : ^. has savita yasv agnih ; and ApMB. has agnih for 
second name. Pada c, as here, only in i§. and ApMB ; but see 
under st. 3. Pada d, as here, in S., TS., MS. ; also AG. 4. 6. 
15d: ApMB. has tas ta °. 

yasam raja varuno yatu madhye satyanrt^ avap&^yafi 
jananam. | 
f8a ya aguin garbham dadhire stivarnfis ta na apas sam syona 
bhavantu zz 2 z 

Read yati in a, suvanias in c. 

The first hemistich, as here, is in 6., TS., MS., and ApMB. 
as cited at the head of the hymn; also RV. 7. 49. 3ab. See 
under st. 1 for cd of S. and ApMB. ; TS. and MS. have mad- 
husc{itah sdcayo yah pavakas °. 

yasam deva divi krnvanti bhaksarii ya antarikse bahudha 

bhavanti | 
ya agniih garbharii dadhire suvarnas ta na apas sam syona 

bhavantu z 3 z 

Supply accents in c; read apas in d. 

The first hemistich, as here, occurs in S., TS., and MS.; 
ApMB. has nivi stall at end of b. Pada c, with virQpas for 
suvarnas, occurs in the first stanza of TS. and MS. versions. 

siv^na c^ksusa pasyatapas sivaya tanvopa spfsetvatv4- 

cam memam | 
ghftascutas sdcayo yas pavakas ta na apas sam syona 

bhavantu z 4 zz pancamo nuvakah z 

Read: sivena ma caksusa pasyatapas sivaya tanvopa sprsata 
tvacam me | 
ghrtasc^tas sAcayo yas pavakas ta na apas sam syona 
bhavantu z 4 z ka 5 z pancamo ^nuvakah z 

The first hemistich, unaccented, appears as the first hemistich 
of Paipp. 1. 33. 4; also S. 16. 1. 12ab; these, as also the ver- 
sions of TS. and MS., read as the Paipp. here: so too AB. 8. 
6. 10. ApMB. has pasyantv apas in a, and sprsantu tvacam 
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te in b. Only S. and ApMB. have the second hemistich as here, 
the latter having tas ta ° in d. 

26. 

S. 1. 24, with a stanza inserted between st. 3 and 4 of 6. 

suparno jatas prathamas tasya tvam pittam asita 
tuvasuri jighasita rupam cakre vanaspatih z 1 z 

Read asitha in b, and tavasuri jighausita in c. 

For c S. has tad asuri yudha jitii; in d it has vanaspatin. 

asurya cakre prathame idam kilasabhesajam | 
idam kilasanasanam anenasata kilasath surupam akara- 
tvaca z 2 z 

Read: asuri cakre prathamedaiii kilasabhesajam idam kilasana- 
sanam | 
aninasat kilasaih surupam akarat tvacam z 2 z 

^. has sarQpam in d. 

surupa nama te mata surupo nama te pita | 
surupokrtvam osadhe sa surupam idarii krdhi z 3 z 

In c T gives surupakrt tvam, which is correct. 
This stanza occurs TB. 2. 4. 4. 2: both S. and TB. have 
sarupa- throughout. In TB. c reads sarupasy osadhe. 

yat tan u jam yad agnijaih citrarii kilasu jajiiise | 
tad astu sukrtas tanvo yatas tvfipi nayamasi z 4 z 

In b read kilasarii, in c sukrtaiii, and in d tvapa. 

f8b syama surupaiiikaranl prthivyabhy arbhavarh 

idam u ku pra sfidaya punu rupaiii kalpaya z 5 1 

* z 

Read: syama surupamkaraiiT prthivya abhy farbhavam | 

idam u su pra sadaya puna rupani kalpaya z 5 z ka 1 z 

In a S. has sama sariipaiii°; in b adhy udbhrta; in c sadhaya. 

27. 

A rearrangement of material from S. 6. 40, and 6. 32. 3, with 
some original padas. 

abhayam somas savita krnotv abhayam dyavaprthivi 
ubhe I 
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abhayarii *var untariksarii no stu saptarsinam havisfibha- 
yam no stu z 2 

In the second hemistich read svar ant° and no 'stu. 

S. 6. 40. 1 is as follows: abhayam dyavaprthivi ihastu no 
'bhayam somah savita nah krnotu | abhayam no 'asttirv antari- 
ksaih saptarsinam ca havisabhayaih no astu. S. 19. 15. 5b reads 
as b of Paipp. with ime added. 

abhayam dyavaprthivi ihastu no gninfisitan praty osadha 

praticah | 
sa jnataram sa pratistham idarii tarn atho vighnanam 

upa yantu mrtyum z 3 z. 

In b read 'gninamitran praty osatam ° ; read the second hemi- 
stitch ma jnataram ma pratistham vidanta mitho vighnana °. 

Pada a=J§. 6. 40. la; there is no parallel for b as emended; 
but cf. AG. 3. 10. 11 abhayam mitravaruna mahyam astv arcisa 
satrun dahatam pratitya, and 6. 6. 32. 3 abhayam mitravarunav 
ihastu no *rcisatrino nudataih praticah. The second hemistich, 
as here, occurs S. 6. 32. 3 and 8. 8. 21; and in AG. 3. 10. 11 
with vindantu in c and bhindana in d. 

paiica devfi abhayasyesatam indras tvasta varuno mitro 

gnih 
mayarii gramo duritam ena avad auyatra rajiiam abha- 

yata mrtyum z 4 z 

Margin gives tyatra in d. 

Read ° esatam in a, 'gnih in b, agad in c, and abhi yiitu 
mrtyuh in d. 

There is no parallel save S. 6. 40. 2d, which has manyuh for 
mrtyuh. 

asmai gramaya pradisas catatr urjam subhutam savita 

dadhatu | 
asatrum indro abhayam krnotu madhye ca visarii sukrte 

syama z 5 zz 2 z 

T has catatra in a, and syam in d. 

Read catasra in a, and dvisaiii in d. All the stanzas are num- 
bered wrongly, unless we suppose that there was a stanza before 
the first one given. The figure 2 at the end of this stanza 
indicates the number of the kanda. 
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Pada a=K4. 6. 40. 2a; b in ^. is urjam subhGtam svasti savita 
nah krnotu ; in c 6. has asatrv indro abhayam nah ° ; pada d of 
Paipp. has no parallel. 



28. 

S. 1. 22. 

anu suryam ud etam hrdyoto hrdisa ca te | 

yo rohitasya gor varnas tena tvfi pari dadhmasi | 1 z 

T has harima ca te in b. 

Read ayataih in a, and read with T in b. 

For c 6. has go rohitasya varnena. Similar stanzas are RV. 

1. 50. 11 ; TB. 3. 7. 6. 21ff. ; Ap8. 4. 15. 1. Pada d occurs PG. 

2. 2. 7c. 

pari tva rohitfiir variifiir dlrghriyutvfiya dadhmasi | 
f9a yatha tvam arapapo atho harito bhava z 2 z 

Above arapapo the ms. has pamo, and above the mo is so; T 
has arapo so. 

Read tvfi in a, arapa aso in c, and 'harito in d. Better than 
atho in d would be 'tho; but cf. ms. in 15. 2d. 

The second hemistich in S. is yathfiyam arapa asad atho 
aharito bhuvat. Pada c as in S. also occurs RV. 10. 137. 5d; 
S. 4. 13. 4d; Ai^. 2. 7. 13c. 

ya rohinidcvatya gfivo ya rohini data | 

rupaiii rupena yo vayas tena tva pari dadhmasi z 3 z 

In b T has rohinir uta. 

Read with T in b ; in c it seems best to follow t^. and read 
rupaiii-rupaiii vayo-vayas. 

In a S. has rohinir devatya: cf. SBE. 42. 265. In b uta 
is the third word; in d S. has tabhis tva °. Pada c also ^. 19. 
1. 3a; KS. 8. 14d. For pada d see st. 1. 

sukesu te harinath prapanakasa dadhmasi | 

atho haridrasu te harimanaiii ni dadhmasi z 4 z 3 z 

Read harimanaiii in a, ropanakasu in b, and haridravesu in d. 
S. has sukesu in a. The stanza occurs, with me instead of 
te, in the connection cited under st. 1. 
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29. 

yas purastad a caranti nidais suiyad adho divah 
etam apsarasfim ratum vrahmanoccha varamasi z 1 z 

Read nicais in b, and for d vrahmanaccha vadamasi. I can 
do nothing with ratum. 
Pada d=6. 10. 10. 4d. 

yadasrad u caranti jihvamusakan icchati | 
ahataB patayato namyam tatas sutanvati z 2 z 

The only suggestions that I venture here are yas pascad in a, 
and icchanti in b ; the rest I cannot explain. 

yas kulya ya vanyatha uconmadayisnavah 
saryas tva mrssisagaram prsada khalvaii iva z 3 z 

The ms. reading is perhaps ticormad®. 

Of the first hemistich only the words yas kulya ya seem 
sound. Read for the second hemistich sarvas ta mrsmrsakaram 
drsada khalvfin iva. 

The second hemistich appears S. 5. 23. 8, thus: sarvan ni 
masmasakaraiii °; d again 6. 2. 31. Id. Pada c occurs VS. 11. 
80d as sarvam tarn bhasmasa kuru ; with masmasa for bhasmasa, 
this form appears TS. 4. 1, 10. 3d; ^B. 6. 6. 3. 10. The form 
sarvans tan masmasa kuru appears KS. 16. 7d; TA. 2. 5. 2d; 
MS. 2. 7. 7d: 84. 3 has this form but with mrsmrsa. 

cetantim asmalarii palfim tasam vo namo rcise | 
arad yaksraa ni dattasman no dhi paurusa z 4 z 

Read 'rcise in b, dhatta in c, and 'dhi paurusam in d. What 
to do with namo I do not know. The number of the kanda is 4. 

30. 

8. 19. 52, plus 3. 29. 7. 

kamas tad agre sam avartata manaso rebhah prathamam 
yad fislt. I 
f 9b sa kama kamena vrhada sayonim rayasposam yajamanaya 
dhehi | z 1 z 

Read retah in b, and vrhata sayoni in c. 

The first hemistich occurs in the following passages in addi- 
tion to 6.: RV. 10. 129. 4; TB. 2. 4. 1. 10; 8. 9. 4. and 5; 

VOL. XXVI. 16 
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TA. 1. 23. 1 ; NrpU. 1. 1. In all of these except S. and NrpU. 
the first pfida has sam avartatadhi. Pada c only here and in S. 
(without sa). Pada d is also found in S. 18. 1. 43d, and 4. 
47d. 

tvarii kama sahasasahi pratisthito vibhur vibhava susakha 

sakhiyate 
tvam ugrah prtanasu susahis sahojo yajamanaya dhehi 

z 2 z 

Read sahasasi in a, vibhava in b, and saha ojo in d. 
In b S. reads sakha a sakhiyate ; this pada as here occurs RV. 
10. 91. Id. 

bhrarac cakraannya pradhipanayakse 
asmasriivann asas kamenajanajanayat saha | 3 z 

The margin and T have durac in a. 

Read : durac cakamanaya pratipanayakraye | 

asma aHriivannpasas kamenajanayat sahali z 3 z 

At the end of d S. has svah. There is no other close parallel : 
but cf. TA. 3. 15. 1 and 2. 

kameua ma kamagan hrdayad dhrdayam pari | 

yad amisani kamado manas tadlbhupa mam iha z 4 z 

In a read kama agan as in S. ; or we may accept the reading 
of the ms. In d read tad fiitupa °. 

In b S. has yad amisam ado °. TA. 3. 15. 2 has the follow- 
ing: — kamena me kama agat | hrdayad dhrdayam mrtyoh | 
yad amisfim ado priyarii | tad fiitupa mam abhi. 

yat kiima kamayamana idaiii krnuvasate havih 
tan nassassarvarii samrddhyatam athfiitasya haviso viha 
svaha z 5 z 

Read krnmasi in b, nas sarvaiii sam rdhyatfim in c, and vlhi 
in d. 

This stanza appears also in Kaus. 92. 31, without variant; 
and pada a in Kaus. 92. 30. 

ka idam kasmadat kdmas kamayadat. 
kamo dhata kamas pratighrhita kamas samudram a 
vivesa 
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kiimena tvfi prati grhnami kamaitat te z 6 z sastanuva- 
kah z z 

T has datfi in c. 

Read kasma adat in a, data in c, and supply the accents on 
kamena and prati in e; supply kaiidah 5 after the number of the 
stanza: with these changes the stanza reads as in S., except 
that 8. has pratigrahita, which is found in the other versions too. 

This stanzas occurs MS. 1. 9. 4: 135. 1; KS. 9. 9. and 12; 
PB. 1. 8. 17; TB. 2. 2. 5. 5 and 6; TA. 3. 10. 1 and 2; AS. 
5. 13. 15; ApS. U. 11. 2. Of these KS. and PB. have a visat 
in d, while TB., TA., AS., and ApS. have a visa: and the 
latter four have in the same pada kamaih samudram °. MS. has 
kamaya tva prati grhnami. Pada a and kamaitat te are quoted 
MS. 5. 2. U. 13, andMG. 1. 8. 9: cf. also Kaus. 45. 17. VS. 
7. 48: ko 'dat kasma adat kamo 'dat kamayadat | kamo data 
kamah pratigrahita kamaitat te. So also SB. 4. 3. 4. 32, and 
SS. 4.' 7. 15. 

31. 

S. 5. 4. 6 and 8-10. 

flOa imarii me kustha paurusaiii tam a vaha tarn nis krdhi | 

Read purusaiii. 

In b S. has kuru, and adds a third pada, tam u me agadam 
krdhi. 

ud ajuato himavatas sa pracyam nihame janam 
tatr kusthasya namany uttamana vi bhejire | 1 

T has id ° in a. 

Read the first hemistich udafi jato himavatas sa pracyam 
niyase janam. Read tatra in c, uttamani in d. The number 
should be 2. 

uttamo namasy uttamo nasa te pita | 

yatas kustha pra jayame tad ehy aristatataya z 2 z 

T has nama in b, and jayase in c. 

In b and c read with T, in d read °tataye. The number 
should be 3. 

In S. pada a is uttamo nama kusthasy. There is no parallel 
for the second hemistich. 
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sirsahatyam upahatyam aksayas tandho rapa | 
kiistho ne visvatas pfitu devam sainaha vrstiham z 4 z 

T has no in c. 

Read : sirsahatyam upahatyam aksyos tanvo rapah | 

kustho no visvatas patu dfiivam samaha vrsiiyam z 4 z 
ka 1 z 

In a S, has. sirsfimayam °; and in b aksos (cf. Index Verb.). 
Pada c of S. is kusthas tat sarvam nis karad. 

32. 

8. 1. 25, plus 5. 22. 13. 

yad agnir fipo duhat pravisya yatrti krnvan dharmadhrto 

namaiisi 
tatr tuhuli paramam janitram ma nas samvidviina pari 

vrfidhi takmam. z 1 z 

In a read 'duhat, in c tatra ta uhuh °, and read d sa nas sam- 
vidvan pari vrfidhi takman. 

yady arciriri vasa dhumah sakalyesu yadi va te janitram 
hudun namasv aritasya devah sa nas sariividvan pari 
vrfidhi takmam. z 2 z 

T has hudur ° in c. 

In a read yady arcir yadi va6i °, in c hudur namasi'haritasya °, 
and in d takman. 

8. has ° vasi socih in a, and sakalyesi in b. 

yadi soko yady adisoko rudrasya prano yadi varuno si | 
hudur namasv aritasya devah sa nas samvidvan pari 
vrfidhi takmam. z 3 z 

In a read atisoko, in b 'si; read the second hemistich as 
in St. 2. 

In a 8. has ° yadi vabhisoko; for b 8. has yadi va rajfio varu- 
iiasyasi putrah, 

namas sTtaya takmane duraya kriiva vayaiii te 
flOb yo nyedyud ubhayebhyas cahatas trtlyekaya namo stu 
takmane z 4 z 

In c T has yo nyedyur ubhayedyas. 
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Read: namas sitaya takmane runiya fkrnvfi vayam te | 

yo 'nyedyur ubhayedyus f cahatas trtiyakaya namo 'stu 
takmane z 4 z 

In b we might read krnmo vayam te, but the ms. gives only 
a slight basis for this : and in c perhaps cagatas or cayatas. 

Pada b in 6. is namo ruraya socise krnomi ; pada c, which 
also occurs 6. 7. 116. 2a, has ° ubhayadyur abhy eti. 

trtiyekam vitrtiyam sadantasrata hayanam. | 
takmanam visvasaradam grismam nasaya varsika z 5 z 2 z 

T has varsikam in d. 

Read: trtiyakam vitrtiyam sadamdim uta hayanam | 

takmanam visvasaradam graismam nasaya varsikam 
z 5 z kandah 2 z 

In b S. has saradam ; and for c it has takmanam sitam ruram : 
pada c as here occurs S. 9. 8. 6c, and 19. 34. 10c. A similar 
stanza is 6. 19. 39. 10. 

33. 

6. 7. 89. 1-3, plus 16. 1. 12 and 13, plus a variant of TB. 

3. 7. 12. 6. 

ap6 adyanv acarisam ras^na sam aganmahi | 

payasvan agna agaman tarn ma sam srja varcasam. z 1 z 

In b read aganmahi, in c agna a gamam, in d varcasa. And 
the accentuation should be apo and rasena. 

This stanza also appears k 10. 5. 46; RV. 1. 23. 23; 10. 9. 
9; VS. 20. 22; TS. 1. 4. 45. 3; 46. 2; MS. 1. 3. 39: 46. 12; 
KS. 4. 13; 29. 3; 38. 5; JB. 2. 67 (68); ^B. 12. 9. 2. 9; TB. 
2. 6. 6. 5; Lk 2. 12. 13; ApMB. 2. 6. 6. 

For a ^. has apo divya acayisam : ar as here is given by RV. and 
Al§. 3. 6. 27, with apo by VS.,* MS., KS., 6b., L^., and ApMB. : 
a alone, in this form, is quoted by m6. 1. 7. 4. 47; MG. 1. 1. 
17; 11. 25; 2. 2. 26. apo anv acarisam is given by TS., TB., 
JB., and Ap^. 7. 27. 16; 8. 8. 18; 18. 10; 13. 22. 6. 

In b RV. has agasmahi, KS. and L^. aganmahi, ^. and JB. 
aprksmahi, others asrksmahi. 

Padas cd occur still again S. 9. 1. 14. RV. has agahi in c. 

s&m magne varcasa srja praj&ya ca bah(in krdhi | 
vidyiir me asya deva indr6 vidyat saharsibhih z 2 z 
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T has bahnrii in b. 

Accent deva inclro and saharsibhih. 

This stanza also occurs 6. 9. 1. 15; 10. 5. 47; RV. 1. 23. 24; 
KS. 4. 13; ApMB. 2. G. 7 and 8. In b. f§. has sarii prajaya 
sam fiyusa: KS. and ApMB. have prajaya ca dhanena ca. The 
form we have here occurs S. 6. 5. Id; VS. 17. 50d; MS. 2. 10. 
4d: 135. 4; KS. 18. 3d; Ap8. 6. 24. 8d. In c ApMB. has 
vidyun me. 

idam fipas pra vahatfivabhya ca malaiii ca yat. | 
yas ca dudrohfmrtam. ya« ca syepe bhlrunaih z 3 z 

Both margin and T have °vadya in b ; T has yac ca in c and d. 

Read avadyarii in b, yac ca in c and d, °tani at end of c, and 
in d sepe 'bhlrunam. 

For this stanza see RV. 1. 23. 22; 10. 9. 8; VS. 6. 17; VSK. 
6. 5. 5; LS. 2. 2. 11; Ap.4. 7. 21. 6; MS. 1. 8. 4. 40. 

Pada a alone occurs rather frequently in other Sutras. 

S., VS., LS., and ApS. have b in the form given here; yat 
kim ca duritaih mayi appears in RV. and VSK., occurring also 
in TA. 10. 24. le; 25. le; MahanU. 14. 3e and 4e: as yat kim 
cid ° it occurs in MS., in TAA. 10. G4d, and MahnnlJ. 19. Id. 

Pada c as here occurs nowhere else; S., VS., and LS. have 
yac cabhi du°, which should perhaps be restored in Paipp. ; 
RV., VSK., and MS. have yad vaham abhi dudroha; ApS. has 
yad vabhi dudrohfmrtam. 

Pada d as here also S., VS., and LS. ; VSK., MS., and ApS. 
have yad va ° ; RV. has yad va sepa utanrtam. 

sivena ma ccaksusa pasyatapas sivaya tauvopa sprsata 

tvacaih me | 
si van agnin apsusado havama mayi ksatraiii varco datta 

devi z 4 z 

Read caksusa in a, havamahe in c, dhatta and devlh in d. 

The first hemistich occurs above in 25. 4( = S. 1. 33. 4), which 
see for parallels. The second hemistich, with variants, appears 
TS. 5. 6. 1. 2; MS. 2. 13. 1: 152. G; AB. 8. G. 10. 

S. reads as hero except for a dhatta in d. TS. and AB. have 
sarvan agnlur apsusado huve vo, MS. omits vo. For d MS., 
TS., and AB. have mayi varco balam ojo ni dhatta. 
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yad apo nakta mithunam cacfira yad vii dudroha duritam 

purfmam | 
hiranyavariiasya tatat punantu sfi pra ma muiicantu var- 

unasya pasat. z 5 z 

Read naktaiii in a, puranam in b; in c hiranyavanias tat 
punantu ma, or perhaps ° tata ut punantu °. 

The following, from TB. 3. 7. 12. 6, is the only parallel: yad 
apo naktam duritam carama yad va diva nutanarii yat puranam | 
hiranyavanias tata ut punita nah. 

34. 

These formulae appear in Kaus, 78. 10. 

agnir janam idam mahlyaiii jay am imasata | somo vasu- 
vina mahyam jayas isamata z 2 somo vasuvina 
flla mahyam jfiyas isamata z 2 z piisa jilatuvina mah- 

yam jayas isamata z 3 z indras sahyarii mahyam 
jayam imasata z 4 z 

T has the s and m signs a little varied. 

Read: agnir janavin mahyam jayam imam adat z 1 z somo 
vasuvin mahyam jayam imam adat z 2 z piisa 
jnativin mahyaiii jayam imam adat z 3 z indras 
sahyan mahyam jay am imam adat z 4 z kandali 4 z 

Kaus. has pfisa jativin, which may need emendation: it also 
has indrah sahiyan. For some similar formulae see SG. 1. 9. 9, 
where we iind agnir janita, somo janiman, and pusa jnatiman, 
but no address to ludra. 

36. 

These formulae also appear in Kaus. 78. 10. 

agnaye janavidhe svaha 1 somaya vasuvide svaha 2 
pusne jnatuvide svahU z 3 z indraya sahyasveha 
z 4 z kandah 5 z saptamo nuvakah z z 

In 1 read janavide, in 3 jnativide, and in 4 sahyase svfiha. 
Read 'nuvakah. 

Kaus. has jfitivide in 3, and sahlyase in 4. There are similar 
formulae in ApMB. 1. 4. 1-3, and MG. 1. 10. 8. 
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36. 

yas purastad a caranty a va pascat sadamama | 
asman amrcchamtir yanti yfiyam. svadfivanudya z 2 z 

In a read yas; for b read a va pascat sadanvfih. In c read 
anrcchantir; the rest remains a puzzle. 

TB. 3. 7. 4. 1 and Ap6. 4. 4. 4 have a pfida reading yah pur- 
astat pra sravanti; see also above, 29. la, 

yas pascad a caranti purastad va z 3 z 
yas pasctid a caranti purastad va z 3 z 

Read yas °. 

ya uttarad a caranty adharad vfi sadanva | 
asman aprcchantir yanti yfiyam svadavanadya z 4 z 
kandah 1 z 

T has amrcch° in c. 

In b read sadanvah, in c anrcchantir ^^ as in 1. The stanzas 
probably should be numbered 1, 2, 3. 

37. 

ubhayir aham ayatas paraci karam tvat. 
devebhir anyastv a bahvir anya atho divam. z 1 z 

In b read paraclr akaraiii ° ; the second hemistich seems hope- 
lessly corrupt. 

namas te rudrasyate namah | pratihitabhyah 
fllb namo visrjyamanabhyo namo nipatitabhyah z 2 z 

The only change needed is to place the colon. 

This stanza appears S. 6. 90. 3; in the last three padas 6. has 
**hitayai, °manayai, and ^itayai : with pada a cf . also m6. 3. 1. 
25a; cf. namas te astv ayate in 6. 11. 2. 15a; TB. 3. 7. 2. 7a; 
A6. 1. 12. 34c; Ap6. 9. 2. 9a. 

hiranyair maulivarnah sat sahasrani sat sata | 
tabhis pari srayamahe ta no raksatu sarvatah z 3 z 

ayasmayan me vimatam yusmadbhyam mahat krtam 

namasa namasenyam | 
tena pari srayamahe tanvo raksatu sarvatah z 
bahv idam anyad visthitam tasya kamam vi viddhata 

z 4 z 
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. anyasmayam vatsa krnve dvaram krnve ayammayam. 
khilan ayasmayan krnva te no raksatu sarvatah 
bahv idain anyad visthitam tasya kamam vi vidvata ' 
kandah 2 z 

Some corrections will appear certain or highly probable : as 
raksantu in 3d and 5d, tan no in 4d, varma for vatsa in 5a 
(margin suggests vatma), khilan in 5c; and some form of vyadh, 
perhaps vidhyata, at end of 4 and 5 (cf. above, 20. 2). 

This seems to be a charm to make strong a house or a fortifi- 
cation. 

38. 

S. 6. 21. plus 6. 137. 3. 

ima yah tisrah pryivis tasam bahavo maruttama | 
tasam asi tvaco ham sam u jacabha bhesajam. z 1 z 

Read : ima yas tisrah prthivis tasarii f bahavo maruttama | 

tasam adhi tvaco 'ham sam u jagrabham bhesajam z 1 z 

For b S, has tasam ha bhfimir uttama, which is probably the 
reading at the base of the Paipp. corruption. In pada d of ^. 
bhesajam stands first. 

srestham asi virudhfinam vasistham bhesajanam | 
yajiio bhaga eva yamesu devesu varuno yatha z 2 z 

Read bhesajanam in b, and iva in c. 

^. has the genitives in the first hemistich reversed; and it has 
somo for yajiio. 

revatir nadhistha sisasantis sisasata | 
etasva kesavardhanir atho stu kesadrnhani | 

Read: revatir anadhrsta si sasantls sisasata | 

eta stha kesavardhanir atho stha kesadrnhanlh z 3 z 

In the first hemistich 8. has anadhrsah sisasavah ^isfisatha : in 
the second uta stha kesadrnhanlr atho ha kesavardhanlh. 

f 12a drnha mulamasagram yatsa maddham yamarusadhe 

kesavardhanam asy atharvanam. kesadrnhanam asy 
atharvanam. z kandah 3 z 
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Read: drnha mfilam agrarii yaccha madhyam yamayausadhe | 
kesavardhanam asy fitharvanain kesadrnhanam asy ath- 
arvaiiam z 4 z kaiidah 3 z 

In b S. has vi madhyaih °. There is no parallel for the second 
hemistich as given here ; but cf . above, 8. 4. 

39. 

These stanzas appear in TS. 2. 4. 5. 1. 

^agne gobhin nasahindo rathyasadasvi nah | 
indro dharta grhesu nah z 1 z 

T has gobhir. 

For the first hemistich TS. has agne gobhir na a gahindo 
pustya jusasva nah; it does not seem improbable that this, with 
madasva for jusasva, is the reading of the Paipp. 

Pada a is quoted in Ap8. 17. 6. 1 and 19. 25. 15. 

savitii ya sahasriyah sa no grhesu ranyatu | 
apustam eva tvavasu z 2 z 

Read yas in a ; and for c a piisa etv a vasu. 
TS. has raranat in b. 

tvasta yo vrsabho yava sa no grhesta raranat. 
sahasreiia satena ca z 3 z 

In a read yuva, and in b grhesu. 

For c TS. has sahasrenayutena ca; and vrsa at end of a. 

dliata dadhatu no rayim Isano jagatas patih 
sa nas pfirnena yacchatu z kaiidah 3 z 

Read ° yacchatu z 4 z kaiulah 4 z 

This stanza is No. 3 in TS. It occurs also in 6. 7. 17. 1 ; TS. 
3. 3. 11. 2; KS. 13. IG; ApMB. 2. 11. 1. Pada a alone is 
quoted a number of times. All texts save S. and KS. have 
dadatu in a, and all save S. have vavanat in c. 

40. 

Kaus. 133. 3. 

mamabha mitravaruiia mamobhe indravrhaspatl | 
mama tvasta ca pfisa ca mamaiva savita vase z 1 z 

In a read mamobha, in b mamobhendra°. 
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mama visnui^ ca somas ca somas ca mamfiiya maruto 

bhuvarii | 
sarasvaiis ca bhagas ca visv6 deva vase mamama z 2 z 

Delete second somas ca in a, read bhiivan in b, and mama in 
d. Kaus. has bhavan in b. 

mamobbe dyavfiprthiv! antariksarii svar mama | 
mamemas sarvfi osadhir apas sarvfi vase mama | 3 z 

Read apas in d. 

mama gavo mamfisvfi mamajas cfivayas ca | 
mamaiva purusa bhavam mamedam sarvam atmanvad 
fl2b etat pranad vase mama z 4 z kfi 5 z anu 8 z 

In c read bhavan. Kaus. has ejat in e. 

41. 

Kaus. 72. 14; TS. 4. 2, 1. 2-4; VS. 12. 7-10; MS. 1. 7. 1: 109. 

12; KS. IG. 8. 

agnibhyam vartitv abhi na vabhrtsva 

ayusfi varcasa sanya medhaya prajaya dhanena z 

In b T has vartasva. 

For the first hemistich read agne *bhyavartinn abhi na a va- 
vrtsva. 

This stanza appears also in SB. 6. 7. 3. 6. 

The stanza in Kaus. reads as given here. In b TS. has abhi 
na a vartasva ; KS. abhi no ni vartasva ; MS. abhi ma vartasva ; 
others abhi ma ni vartasva. RY. 4. 31. 4a is abhi na a vavrtsva. 
The variants of the second hemistich are unimportant, except 
that SB. has something entirely different. 

agne jfitavedas catam te satv avrta sahasram ca upavrtali 
adha pustasyaisanah punar no rayim a krdhi | 

T has satarii and santv. 

Read, with T, sataiii and santv; also avrtas, ta for ca, and 
pustasyesanah. 

Kaus. omits santv avrtas: all save Kfius. have agne angirah °. 
For the second hemistich VS., MS. and KS. have adha posasya 
posena punar no nastam a krdhi punar no rayim a krdhi ; TS. has 
tasam posasya °. Note further S. G. 77. 3, jatavedo ni vartaya 
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satam te santv fivrtah | sahasram ta upavrtas tabhir nab punar il 
krdbi. This occurs MS. 9. 4. 1, with punar no rayim a krdbi 
for d. 

saha rayya nl vartasvagne pinvasva dbaraya 
vi*vapsvyri vi^vatas pari 

Read visvapsnya, and punctuate ; in the ms. the next stanza 
joins on to this one without a break. This stanza is No. 4 in 
all texts save Kaus. 

TS. has visvapsniya; others as here. 

This slanza and the next occur further in SV. 2. 1183, 1182; 
VS. 12. 41, 40; TS. 1. 5. 3. 3; MS. 1. 7. 4: 112. 11-17; KS. 
8. 14; 9. 1; LS. 3. 5. 11. 

punar lirja vavrtsva pfinar agnivisdyusa 
p{inar nas pfihy anhasah z 1 z ka 1 z 

Read: pdnar lirja vavrtsva p6nar agna isayuisa | 
piinar nas pahy auhasah z 4 z ka 1 z 

All texts save Kaus. have ni vartasva in a ; in c TS. has pahi 
vii^vatah. 

42. 

VS. 11. 77-80; TS. 4. 1. 10. 2ff. ; MS. 2. 7. 7: 83. 15; KS. 16. 7. 

yds senabhitvarlr avyadhlnir guna uta 

yas cen6 yas ca taskaras tdfis te agnlr vi dadhamy asi 

In a read sena abhitvarir, in b tigana, in c yas sten6, and in d 
ague vi: for asi possibly asani is good. 

For a see further MS. 3. 1. 9: 12. 15; KS. 19. 10 (bis). In 
c the other texts have plurals; and they have ° api dadhamy 
asye for d. 

VI jambhfiir malimnaun agre danstrdbhyam taskaran 

ubha 
hanubhyam stendr maghava tdiis tvdm khada s^ikba- 

datilrii z 

T has uta in b. 

Read : vl jambhair malimltin ague danstrabhyam taskaran ut& | 
hanubhyam stendn maghavas tans tvam khada siikha- 
ditan z 2 z 
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For a MS. and KS. have danstrabhyam ** ; VS. and TS. omit 
agne. For b VS. and TS. have jambhyais °, KS. jambhyebhis ", 
and MS. jambhabhyam ta«karam uta. In c all other texts have 
bhagavas. MS. has sukhaditam in d. 

y6 gramesu mallmlava stenamas taskara vane 

ye kaksesv aghayavas tans te gne pari dadhasy aslni | 

In the first hemistich read y6 gramesu mallmlavas stenasas ^ ; 
in the second ° aghayavas tans te *gne pdri dadhiimy as4ni. 

All other texts have janesu in a, and have for d tans te 
dadhami jambhayoh. 

yo asmabhyam aratiyabhya^ ca no dv^sad vijjanma 
fl3a asadas kravyado rlpuns tan agne sam daha tvam z 4 z 
kanda* * 

T has aratiyad and dvesad. 

In a read aratiyad, in b dvesad dvijanma, and in c kravyado. 

^B. 6. 6. 3. 10 gives this stanza and also the first padas of 
the other three. In b other versions have dvesate janah. For 
cd other versions have nindad yo asman dipsac ca sarvam tarn 
masmasa kuru; VS. and 6b. have dhipsac; MS. and KS. have 
sarvans tan, MS. has mrsmrsa, and KS. masmasa. 

43. 

a krandaya dhanapate ud enam adatasuta | 
arvaiicam punar a krdhi | yathfiham kamaye tatha z 

For adatasuta I have no suggestion : remove colon after c. 
Pada a occurs in S. 2. 36. 6a. 

parimantas pari dhava akantas punar a krdhi | 
atho sindras ciignis eiisum a nayatan iha z 

T has akartas in b. 

Probably we may read pari dhava, but for parimantas and 
akantas I have no suggestion: in the second hemistich read 
^sindras, camum, and nayatad. 

ekatka eka kamaya asmfii kamuya hayase | 

tenu me visvadhfivirya sam a nayatad iha z kandah 3 z 

In c read tena. In the first hemistich we might read hvayase: 
possibly ekatka conceals some form of ekatman. The whole 
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hymn is so corrupt that any suggestion must be offered with 
reserve : it seems to be a charm to bring back a recreant lover. 

44. 

Against snake-poison, 

asitasya tayimfitasya babhror uporakasya ca | 
sarvfi visasya dhamaiii vradhnevagni samlvare z 

Read tfiimatasya in a, and upodakasya in b; in c dhamani is 
probably a safe correction ; for d I have thought of budhnevagne 
sami kare, but it seems futile. 

The first hemistfch occurs 8. 5. 13. 6 (see also this ms., f 105a 
1. 6). S. has apodakasya. 

isikadanta durlabha kirii me sakhnyam a tudfi | 
namami sacyagataih saelnaiii visadusadusanaiii z 

Read durlabha in a, tudali in b, and visadusaiiam in d; for 
sacinam sakhinarii might be possible. 

yat talavyojati sam sisikse visam tvaiii 
tryastuda rudaraasi babhruko nakulas tvat. z 

For a I would suggest yat talu vy ajati; in b read tvam, in c 
trayastuda nudamasi : tvat in d may be a corruption. 

tryo vai asmat sakhayo babhruko nakulas tvat. | 

te sarve asya vatayam aheyas arasaiii visarii z 4 z ka 4 z 

Read trayo in a, vatayan in c ; in d aheyas must be changed at 
least to aheyam; read visam. 

46. 

Fever-charm. 

sarasvataiii vrsaiiam babhruvakso sltarure tanva pasyatT 

me I 
anvedukaiii sadaiiitaih tva trtiyaka huve uamasyarii saha- 

devani apsujaiii z 

The margin has rukaiii for (anve-)dukam. 

Read: sfirasvataih vrsaiiaiii babhruvaksas sltarure tanvaih pas- 
yantl me | 
anyedyuskaih sadaiiidiih tva trtiyakam huve namasyam 
mahadevam apsujam z 1 z 
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fl3b yo apsujo aruno maniise jane vivesa babhru harsayisnur 
aksata | 
aitarfiraya tarusayisnage jusa sirsa sa te 8ram namo stu 
devali z 

Read: yo apsujo aruno mauuse jane vivesa babhrur harsayisnur 
aksatali | 
sitaruraya tarusayisiiave juse sirsaih ma te sraman namo 
'stu devali z 2 z 

yo harsayau jamjabha svedano vasi vasa prahiirah sita- 

rura ^sema nu | 
so smabhyaiii mrtvena prehi sosito ya vayo vayam dvis- 

mas tarn abhi pra janaih z 

Read jajabha in a; vasa praharah I cannot solve. In c I have 
thought of srtva, but it is not very probable : for d we might 
read yam vayaiii dvismas tam abhi pra janam ; or perhaps some 
form of gam is to be restored at the end of d. 

namas te vidmane kfisanaya yato yatas surabhe sam 

babhuvatha | 
sa no ma hinsTn namo stu tubhyaih sirsaktyad iha pfira- 

yfina z kandah 4 z anu 9 z 

In a read kfisfinaya, and in b surabhes saiii babhuvitha: *stu 
in c, and iha palaya nah in d. The number of the kanda 
should be 5. 

46. 

Prayer for a liberal giver. 

asya tvani dadatas soma rajaiii vardeva ta tvarii pari 

pahi visvatah | 
yo vrahmaiio radho piddho dadat tasya somah pratad 

dirgham ayuli z 

In b T has vandeva, in cd viddho dadatu sya. 
In ab read rajan varmeva taiii ; in c viddho 'dadat : for pratad 
in d pra tara would suit well, or possibly pra dadat. 

asya somah pratad dirgham ayur ahaniva suryo vasa- 

rani | 
sasyat susrfin nasayad vidhmano visarii bahis salyas 

carati rogo sinat. z 
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T gives susrfir in c. 

For pratad see st. 1 ; in c so 'smat susron may be possible ; 
read vesmano for vidhmano, and 'smat. 

danaiii trsnayas pari pata viddham danam ksudho dana 

samdeva martyuh 
aviskando bhavati yo dadatt a pyayate papur daksinaya z 

In b read danaiii samdeva mrtyah ; in c aviskandho and 'dadat : 
papurir might be better in d. 

f 14a a pyayatam papur daksinaya varmeva' sytitam pari patu 
visvTitah z z 
bahir'visaiii tan me tasya srosatam salyod dharayasmat. 

In c it might be better to read tam etasya ; in d read salya ud 
dharayasmat : for srosataiii I have nothing. 
RV. 1. 31. 15b equals b, except pasi for patu. 

vrahma sarvyam upa badhatam ito dabhyat kiilan navam 

ivadisumbi z 
tasmai dadad dirgham ayus krpraskr satam janas sarado 

jivatad iha | 

In a read saravyam apa ; for ivadisumbi in b I have no sugges- 
tion [perhaps ivambhasi ? — Ed.], nor for krpraskr in c. 

yada dati pra dadati yada vrahma prati grhiiati radho 

sya I 
a dadur vindyad upahatya rfitis sarve yajiia upa tisth- 

antu sakaih z 6 z ka 1 z 

Read yada dadati in a, and *sya in b; pada c seems hopelessly 
corrupt; in d read yajiia and sakam. 

47. 

A charm against sorceries. 

vyaghrarupas surabhis siuhesya retasa krta | 
madhye prthivyarii nisthita sam agacchad yatudanya | 

T has sinhasya in'b. 

Read siuhasya and krtali in b; prthivyali and nisthitas in c; 
yatudhanya in d. 
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abhipretam apa vyaktapade | grbhayam apade | 
atraiva sarva jambhaya yas kas ca yatudhanyah z 

For the first hemistich I suggest as a possibility the reading 
abhipretam apa vyaktam agrbhayam apade ; in c read jambhaya, 
and in d yas kas: the margin has dhanah but the feminine is 
retained because of st. Id and st. 3d. 

pratibodhas caturaksas sraktiyo srameva velubhrt. 
praticis krtyakrtya amus krtyaki-tam jahi | 

The first hemistich appears again on f 22a, hymn No. 76, thus : 
pratibodhas caturakso * * * srameva vidubhrta (T. has °trta) ; 
we may read then in b sraktyo and vidubhrt, leaving srameva 
doubtful. For the second hemistich read praticis krtya akrtya- 
mtis krtyakrto jahi: this is S. 10. 1. 6cd except amun for amus; 
also S. 10. i. 31d. 

krtyakrtam valugninarh mulino sapathesarh z 
indras tu sarvaus tan hantu sattvaghnena bhavam iva z 
4 z ka 2 z 

Read valaginam mulinam ; and, if sapathesam cannot stand, 
read sapatheyyam; these changes will give the hemistich as in 
6. 5. 31. 12; cf. S. 10. 1. 31. For pfida d I have nothing. 

48. 

S. 7. 56. 5-7, with a new stanza for No. 3. 

fl4b rasasya karkotasya nicivasyopasarpata | 

viso hi sarvam adisy ayothenam ajljabharii 

Read: arasasya karkotasya nicTnasyopasarpatah | 

visam hi sarvam adisy atho enam ajTjabham z 1 z 

In a ^. has sarkotasya ; in c it has visam hy asy adisy. 

na te bahavo raso sti ni sirse nota madhyatah | 
kim idam pasayasuya pratse bibhrsy arbhakam | 

The margin gives ra te, and papa for pasa®. 
T has nota in b, and bhitrsy in d. 

In a read bahvo and 'sti, in b na : for the second hemistich 
read kim idam pfipayamuya pucche bibharsy arbhakam. 
6. has bahvor balam asti in a, and atha kim pa° in c. 

VOL. XXVI. 17 
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yat te yaskandhan upa tasthau vijamni yas ca te parfiu 
jaHu mityum ivadrtarii nialaih te prati dadhmasi z 

In a read yat te skandhan, in b vijamni and perhaps parusi 
or parvani: I can do nothing with c, and can only suggest 
palam as a possibility in d. 

idaih bhittvti pipilika vi vrsyanti marya | 

sarvye tara plavatha satkotam arasam Yisam zz 4 z 2 z 

Read: adanti tva pipilika vi vrscanti mayiiryali | 

sarve bhala bravatha narkotam arasam visam z 4 z ka 3 z 

This is the reading of i^., and at* first sight it may seem 
extreme thus to restore, but well known confusions of sibilants, 
of r and I, and in this ms. of bh and t, will account for every 
change. 

49. 

St. 1 and 2=S. 7. 50. 8 and 9. 

krtarii me daksine haste savye me jayahita | 
gojita bhtlyasam asvajit krtamcayo hiraiiyajit. z 

In b read jaya ahitah, and in c gojid. 

S. has jayo me savya ^ in b, and dhanaihjayo ® in d. 

aksas phalavatim divaih datta gam kKirinlm iva | 
sarii ma krtasya dharaya dhanus snatneva naihata z 

T has aksas, dharaya, and snauneva. 

Read aksas in a, divaih in b, dharaya in e, and snavneva nah- 
yata in d. 

In the margin there is a gloss ksiravatim garii dattva. In a 
S. has dyuvam; divam as accusative does not seem impossible, 
although it is not quotable. 

ubhau hastau pratidlnnau vrahmanarombhamasi | 
kalir euaiii yatha hanad asya vado bharamahi | 

In a read pratidlvno, in b °rambh°, and in d vedo bharamahai. 

a bhadraih tvaparam uta tretaih para kaliiii 
krtaih me hastahitoml saumanasau saha z 4 z 

In a read dvaparam ; both sense and meter seem to demand 
some such word as dehi or bhara, which might be inserted 
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before uta. In c we probably ought to read hasta; and for 
ahitomi I have thought of ahitam amu. 

50. 

Charm for the recovery of something loat. 

f 15a yadetha paretha yat te tan ma niyate | 

tatas tva punar athaficam bhfitasyajjigamut pati | 

In b read me, in c arvaiicam, and in d ^ajigamat patih : for a 
I can do nothing. [Could not the reading be yadeyatha pareya- 
tha ?— Ed.] 

a tva nay a bhutapatir a devo vrhaspatih 
adityas sarve tva nesam visve devas suvarcasah 

Read nayad in a, and nesan in c. 

anupatis sarasvati bhago rajasy a naya | 
sala manasya patnir ivasya namas karat, z 

In a read annapatis, which is given by T; in b read nayah; 
in d asya might be better. 

Pada c occurs with accusative, in 8. 9. 3. 21d. 

yas tva ninfiya nesas sa u tveha nayfit punah 
mano hi vrahrafiiio vidur visvakarma manisinah z 4 z ka 
5 z a 10 z 

In a nesat would be a far better reading. 

51. 

gator havir janayanta stha indrfigram jyestha pary aga- 

meha devah 
suguto gato ta sfi patha api massabhyam indram dadati 

pracetali 

In the first hemistich we may read janayantas, jyesthaih, and 
agameha; for the second sugato gatu uta sa pantha api so 'sma- 
bhyam indram dadati pracetali: there may be a corruption in 
indragrarii. 

agnir nali puraetfi tvajasa vrhaspatih satya astu nas sakha 
indro havir vrtralianarii purandararh bhagenabhya bha- 
gavantas tvam 
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In a read tv ojasa, in b satyo, and in c puramdaram. The 
following is a possible reading: indraiii buve vrtrabanani puram- 
daram bhagenfibhy agfima bbagavantas tvfim. 

tvarii soma divyo nrcaksfis sugam assabhyam patho nu 

gaccha | 
abhi no gotram vidusTva nesu aecha no vacam usati 

jighasi I 

In the first hemistich read sugan asmabhyaih patho 'nii, in 
the second neso 'ccha, and also usatim jigasi. 

This stanza occurs in Kaus. 4. 2, with anu khyah in b and 
vidusa iva in c. 

f 15b imam ague saranim mimrso na imam adhvanam yam 
agama duram | 
apis pita pnisatis somyana bhramddasp rsikrn martya- 
nam. z 4 z ka z 

Read: imam ague saranim mimrso ma imam adhvanam yam 
agama dfiram | 
apis pita pramatis somyanarii bhfmir asy rsikrn martya- 
nam z 4 z ka 1 z 

This stanza appears RV. 1. 31. 16; LS. 3. 2. 7; and the first 
hemistich in S. 3. 15. 4, with pada b yam adhvanam agama 
duram: AG. 1. 23. 25 has pada a, and N. 6. 20 has pada d. It 
seems worth noting that in d the manuscript reading of LS. is 
bhrimir asp rsikrn. 

62. 

ye purastad a syandete gavau svarisabhe yava krnomy 
arvani ahasyasvavarad aniyasi z ye dharad a syan- 
dete ye pascad a syandete uttarad a syandete gavau 
svarsabhe yavakrnomy arvani ahasyassvavarahan- 
lyasi z ka 2 z 

63. 
TS. 5. 7. 4. 3f. plus 1§. 6. G4. 2. 

ague yasasvin yasasaiii vardhayemam indravatlni upacir- 

mihava | 
ayam murdha paramesthi suvarcas samananam uttama- 

sloko astu z 
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In b read upacitlm iha vaha. 

For a TS. has agne yasasvin yasasemam arpaya: and in b 
apacitim. 

dhata vidhata paramotha samdrk prajapatis paramesthi 

virat. 
stomas chandausi navido ham ahus te asmai rastram upa 

san namantu | * 

In a read paramota, in c stomas and nivido mam. 

Pada a, as here, also RV. 10. 82. 2b; VS. 17. 26b; TS. 4. 6. 
2. lb; N. 10. 26b. KS. 18. lb has paramo na. MS. 2. 10. 3b: 
134. 3 has dhartfi vidharta. Pada b, as here, also ^. 4. 11. 7b; 
8. 5. 10c ; TS. has virajfi. In c TS. has ma ahus, and for d it 
has etasmai rastram abhi sam namama (cf. next stanza). 

bhadram icchantu rsayah sarvidas tapo diksam upa ni 

8ed?/r agre | 
tato rfistram balam ojas ca jata/n tad asmiii deva upa 

san namantu z 

In a read svarvidas. 

This stanza appears also in S. 19. 41. 1 and TA. 3. 11. 9; ^. 
reads as here except for icchanta in a. In the first hemistich 
TS. and TA. read thus: bhadram pasyanta upa sedur agre tapp 
diksam rsayah suvarvidah ; and they have in c ksatram for rast^ 
ram, and in d abhi for upa. 

upa vartadhvam upa netu sarve ayam ca fyattam adhi- 
patir vo stu | 
f 16a samanam mantram abhi mantrayadvam imam pascad upa 
jivatha sarve z 

In a read upa na ita, in b 'stu, and in c mantrayadhvam. 

TS. reads: abhy a vartadhvam upa meta sakam ayam sasta- 
dhipatir vo astu | asya vijnanam anu sam rabhadhvam imam 
pascad anu jivatha sarve. 

anyais ca z 

samanu mantras sameti samane samanam manah saha 

cittam isam | 
samanu mantram abhi mantra iva samanena havisa 

juhomi z ka zz 3 z 
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For a read samano mantras sainitis samani ; in b read esum, 
in c samanarh and mantraye vas, and in d samanena vo. 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 191. 3; MS. 2. 2. 6: 20. 12; 
TB. 2. 4. 4. 5. In the first hemistich RV. and TB. read as 
here ; ^. and MS. have vratam for manas. In the second hemi- 
stich RV. reads as here ; MS. has samanam kratum abhi man- 
trayadhvam °; 8. has for c what is d here, and for d has sama- 
naiii ceto abhi saih visadhvam; the second hemistich in TB. is 
samanam keto abhi sam rabhadhvaiii saiijiianena vo ha visa 
ya jamah. 

64. 

8. 19. 37, with a new stanza prefixed. 

tvam agne pramatis tvam pitasi nah tvam sakha yajy6 

si jatavedah 
tvam vlsvavid gatravit kavir vlsvasa ubhayas santv 

asme z 

In b read sakha yajyo *si, in c visvavid and kavlr, in d asme 
and possibly visvapa : gatuvit would be better than gfitravit. 
Padaa occurs in RV. 1. 31. 10a. 

idaiii varco gnina dhattam agam bhargo yasas sa ojo 

vayo balam 
tiyastriiiHad yfini viryani tany agnih z pra dadatu me 

In a read 'gnina and agan, in b saha ojo vayo balam ; trayas® 
in c: remove the period to the end of d. 

This stanza occurs also MS. 2. 3. 4: 31. 9; KS. 40. 3; TB. 
2. 5. 7. 1; and one similar in AS. 6. 12. 2. All the versions 
have dattam in a; MS. and TB. have agat, as also Al§. which 
begins idarii radho ; KS. has a ma varco 'gnina dattam etU. S: 
has b as here; TB. and AS. have bhargas and yasas inter- 
changed, and add ca at end; MS. has for b mahi radhah saha 
ojo balam yat, which KS. varies ojo niahad balam. ^. has the 
rest as here except for ca after yani in c; KS. omits yani in c. 
MS., TB., and AS. have an equivalent of the second hemistich 
of the next stanza. 

varco dehi me tanvaih sahojo vayo balaiii | 
indriyaya tva karmane viryfiya prati grhiiami satasara- 
daya | 



% 
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• For b read saha ojo vayo balam. 

The first hemistich appears also in KS. 40. 3. ^. has in a 
varca a dhehi tanvani, and the rest as here. KS. has varca a 
dhayi me tanuh saha ojo mahad balam. 

tii'je tva balaya daujase sahase tva 

abhibhuya tva rastrabhrtyaya pary usami satasaradaya | 

For daujase read tvaujase ; in c read abhibhuyaya, and in d 
tihami. 

rtubhis tvartavair ayuse varcase tva | 
samvatsarasya tejasa tena mohana krnmasi z ka 2 z 

In d read samhanu. The kanda number is 4. 

The stanza also occurs ^. 5. 28. 13 and HG. 1. 11. 2; HG. 
omits tva in b, has dhayasa for tejasa in c, and for d has tena 
sann anu grhnasi. 

66. 

A love-charm. 

idam anjanam anaje saululum akanikradam | 
fl6b abhi sa cakranda bhagarsabho vasitam iva z 

In c read ma and bhaga, in d rsabho ; cakrandad would seem 
better too. Though there is much against it, for saululum I 
would suggest 'tholulim; cf. 6. 3. 19. 6 for ululim. 

asvas kanikradad yatha pratyan ma bhagagamat. | 
tarn aha prenya putram ivopasthadhikam z 

In b read ma bhaga agamat, in c probably prena and in d 
^stha adhikam. 

Pada a appears in 6. 2. 30. 5c. 

akso me madhusaukase jihva me madustidini | 
nasor adhi pramandanam datsu me saragham madhu | 

In a read aksyau and ^kase. 

S. 7. 36. la is aksyau nfiu madhusamkase. Cf. also the follow- 
ing, HG. 1. 24. 6 : madhu he madhv idam madhu jihva me madhu- 
vadini | mukhe me saragham madhu datsu samvananam krtam. 

madhuman mamanyosanaih jaghanam madhuman mama | 
sam atikrtvam vavanas sakha madhumatim iva z 4 z 
ka 5 z a II z 
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Margin has sama correcting a, and dhuman ma | correcting b. 

In maraanyosanam the first part is probably mama, but the 
rest is puzzling. In c read mfira atikrtam, and in d sakharii. 

With the second hemistich cf. S. 1. 34. 4cd, where c reads 
mam it kila tvaih vanah ; it is very possible that Paipp. has not 
a variant in atikrtvam, but merely a corruption of the S. read- 
ing: in S. the meter would be improved by vfi vanah. 



66. 

A rearrangement of »^. 3. 19. 6-8. 

prayatfi jayatfi narali ugra vas santu bahavah 
indro vas sarma yacchaty anfidhrsyfi yathasatfi z 

In a we should probably read preta, though prayata seems 
possible; read nara, bahavah, and in d yathasatha. 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 103. 13; SV. 2. 1212; VS. 
17. 46; TS. 4. 6. 4. 4. In pada a all have preta save TS. which 
has upa preta; in b TS. has sthira where others have ugra. In 
c all have yacchatu: b and c as here interchange in RV., SV., 
VS. 

6d dharsamtam maghavadhyatudany iit sat van am sama- 

kanausi | 
fid dharsantaiii vajinam vajinabhy ad vairanam jayatam 

etu ghosah z 

Margin corrects to maghavan yatu in a. 

Read: M dharsantam maghavann ayudhany iit satvanam ma- 
makanaih manansi | 
6d dharsantaiii vajinam vajinany iid viranam jayatam 
etu ghosah z 2 z 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 103. 10; SV. 2. 1208; VS. 
17. 42; TS. 4. 6. 4. 4. In a all these have dharsaya, and I am 
tempted to restore this in Pfiipp. S. 5. 20. 8b is ud dharsaya 
satvanam iiyudhani. In b TS. has mahausi, others as here. 
For c others have ud vrtrahan °, but S. 3. 19. 6a is ud dharsan- 
tam maghavan vajinani; for d S. 3. 19. 6 reads as here, others 
ud rathanaiii jayatam yantu ghosah, save that TS. has ° etu 
ghosah. 
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prthag ghostl ulalayas ketumantu ud iratam 
devfi indrajyestha maruto yantu sonaya | 

In a read ululayas, in b ketumanta. 

These are the last four padas of 6. 3. 19. 6. 

avasfsta piird pata saravye vrAhraasamsite | 
jayaraitran pra padyasva mamaisaiii kam canoe chisah z 
z ekadasanuvfike prathamas suktah z z 

Read : avasrsta para pata saravye vrahmasamsite | 

jayaraitran pra padyasva mamlsam karii canoe chisah z 
4 z ekadasanuvake prathamas suktah z 

This stanza occurs alsoRV. 6. 75. 16; SV. 2. 1213; VS. 17. 
45; TS. 4. 6. 4. 4; TB. 3. 7. 6. 23; ApS. 3. 14. 3; pada a also 
Vait. 34. 17; AG. 3. 12. 18. Of these TB. and Ap6. have 
avasrstah, others as here. In b TS. has °sariisita, TB. and ApS. 
saro brahmasamsitah, others as here. Pada c as here occurs: S. 
3. 19, 8c and 11. 10. 18d; RV., SV., VS. gacchamitran ", TS., 
TB., ApS. gacchamitran pra visa. For d RV., SV., VS. read 
as here; S. 3. 19. 8e mamlsaih moci kas cana; so S. 8. 8. 19d; 
11. 9. 20d; 10. 19d; cf. 11. 9. 13c: TS., TB., ApS. have 
maisam kam canoe chisali. 



67. 

S. 2. 11. 

dusa dupir asi hetya hatir asi menya menir asi | 

Read dusir and hetir. 

S. has dusyfi, which seems better. 

fl7a graktiyo si pra ti saro si punascaro si pratyabhicarano si 

Read sraktyo, which is indicated by the marginal srakti. 
And read 'si each time. 

1^. does not have punascaro 'si. 

prathamam abhi cara yo sman dvesti yaiii ca vayan 
dvismah 

Read pratimam or, with S., prati tam; also 'sman and vayarii. 
S. has yam vayaiii. 
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suryad asi varcodhas tanupanapyas krtyadusana z 

For sQryad asi I see nothing except the reading of S., stirir 
asi; for the rest read varcodhas tanupana apyas krtyudusanah. 
S. has surir asi varcodha asi tanupano 'si. 

sukro si bhrajo si jyotir asi svar asi 
apuniha sreyausim ati sumaih krama z z dvitiyas 
sfiktah z z 

Read 'si in a, and in the next, apnuhi sreyaiisam ati samam 
krama. S. has jyotir and svar interchanged. The formulae of 
the last two sets occur frequently, but the variants are not im- 
portant. 



68. 

Against vi8kandha(?). 

viskandhasya kasthasya kardamasya ulfikya | 
apasphtlnasya krtya yas tesfiih tvaih radhtigile jahi z z 

The ras. corrects to viskambh°. Perhaps kardhvasya in a. 

In view of st. 4a it seems possible that the first pada is vis- 
kandhasya kasthasya; I can do nothing for ulukya and radhti- 
gile; perhaps apasphfina is the opposite of saihsphana, which 
means "getting fat." There seems to be some reference to 
demons, in which connection viskandha is suitable. 

pramaranisyusahavyarii kardamam nilasfikyam 
aghfisaram iva darunam ayus krnomy antarani z 

I have no suggestion that is plausible. 

vividdhasya vikarnasya rtasya ca | 

triparni visvabhesajl idaih krnotu bhesajam | 

Possible readings are visirnasya and krtasya. Sandhi calls 
for ^bhesajy. 

kasthasya viskandhasya apasthapanabhesajaih | 
idaiu krnomi bhesajam yathayam agado mati z 3 z 

In d read 'sati. The stanza is No. 4 and the hymn No. 3. 
The lexicons do not have apasthfipana but it seems fairly suita- 
ble here with the sense "driving away." 
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69. 

A charm, possibly against the apacit. 

yasmad augat saih susrava jsid habhuva galattakha | 
gavo vatsam iva jananas tad upaiti yathayatham z 

In a read susrava, in c jananas; in b galuntika, or °kam, is 
not impossible; especially in view of st. 2d. 

na srgasya patafigasya tanmasya mathagasyah 
fl7b venos pautur monnasti srnmasya glaur mah pacid atta- 
vat. z 

Here it can only be said that perhaps at the end of b there is 
a form of madhyaga: the word glaur is clear and it seems that 
there is a reference to the apacit. 

ahani veda yathasita gilvika nama vasi | 

amuiii tarn tvam ito gaccha yam ahaih dvesmi paurusam z 

' In a yad asitha would best suit the context; gilvika is not in 
the lexicons, the nearest to it being tilvika, a plant name : in d 
read purusam. 

tasyapi madhyasida nilagrivasu sedata | 
vatasyanu plavanam asa kasyauu saihvidam. z 

It seems not impossible to read here madhya a sidan, anfd 
sidata ; or in b even seditha. In c plavanam would be better. 
This stanza seems to tell whither the apacit(?) shall go. 

pito yariitv agruvo nir ato yo tv agruviih 

adharaci rtas para praham glavam adhusasam 

nir aham glavam adhumfisam adharaci rtas para z ka 4 z 

The first hemistich probably should read apito yantv agruvo 
nir ito yantv agruvah; the rest seems to have expressed the 
usual idea of driving away the pest. 

60. 

Seemingly a charm against a co-wife. 

abhi tvam aham ojase indro dasytin ivabhuvam 
sapatni nasyatad ito durarii gacchabhy osasa | 

Read ojasendro in the first hemistich, sapatnlih in c, and in d 
gacchaty okasah. 
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susaha idaiii patyos sasahisu surav ubhu | 
atho sapatyo sasahir yathfi nasyaty okasali 

To attempt to restore this seems unwise, but it is possible that 
the original meaning was something like "may I have power 
over my husband, and may my rival have none, so that she may 
be driven from the house." 

abhibhur aham asamaih vidvakarma maham adat. | 
aharh mitrfiiii kalpayanvesu grhesu ryustharah z 

The general sense of this is fairly clear, but to fix the text is 
another matter: something like this might be possible, abhibhur 
aham asa sam visvakarma maho me 'dfit, though it is far from 
satisfactory. In c kalpayarii may be read, and in d perhaps 
tvesu; for the end of d I have no suggestion. 

ut tistha mama vfi idaih na tavehapi kirii cana | 
maiii cfiiva pasyany ayabhy amuiu ca divi suryani z ka 
5 z anu 12 z 

The only thing that is clear in the first hemistich is a contrast 
between the speaker and her rival. In c pasyann ayaty may be 
read, referring to the man. 

61. 

A rearrangement of ^. 3. 11. 5-8. 

yas tva mrtyur abhy adhatta jayamano supasatha | 
fl8a tan te satyasya hastabhyam idaih muiicatu vrhaspatih z 

T has tarn te in c. 

For b read jayamanarii supasaya ; read taiii in c. 

For d S. has ud amuiicad brhaspatih : these padas are c-f in S. 

abhi tva jarimahita gam uksanam ivarja 

ninye yaihtu mrtyavo yan ahur itara yo satam z 

In b read iva raj jvfi, in c vy anye yantu, and in d itarafi satam. 

pra visataiii praiiapanam anadvaham iva vrajam. 
sariram asyafigaui jariske nayataiii yuvam 

It seems best to read with S. pranapanav anadvahfiv; for jar- 
iske jarimne suggests itself. 

The 8. version of our pfida d is jarase vahatam punah. The 
first hemistich also occurs S. 7. 53. 5ab. 
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yuva stam pranfipfinriu me soham islam mrtyave | 
ayamyar/sXr* *adhi arista iha vardhataiii | 

In a read yuvam ; I can offer nothing for pada b. For e read 
ayam jarimnas sevadhir; this second hemistich occurs only in 
IS. 7. 53. 5, and its reading is that offered here. 

jarase tva pari dadhmo jarase nir uhamasi | 
jara tva bhadrayauasad vinya yantu mrtyavo yan ahur 
itara yo satam z 5 z ka 10 zz zz 

T has bhadrayan nesad vinye in cd. 

In b read uhamasi; for c perhaps we may read jara tva 
bhadra ya nesad; the rest as in st. 2. The kaiida is No. 1. 

^, St. 7 has jarayai tva pari dadami jarayai ni dhuvami tva | 
jara tva bhadra nesta °. 

62. 

^. 3. 11. 1-4; 20. 96. 6-9; RV. 10. 161. 1-4. 

muncami tva havisa jivanaya kam ajnatayaksmad uta 

rajayaksma | 
gahya grhito yady esa yatas lata indragni pra mumuk- 
tam ayanaiii z 

In b read rajayaksmat, in c grahya, in d enam. 

6. has grahir jagraha yady etad enam tasya ", in 3. 11. 1, but 
in 20. 96. 6 it has vaitad for yady etad; the latter is also the 
reading of the RV. Pada a occurs also JSS. 13. 16. 4; AG. 
3. 6. 4. 

yaduksarayuvaihdi va pareto yadi mrtyor antikaih nita 

eva I 
tam a harami nirrte upasthad amparsam enam satasara- 

daya z 

In a the only hope seems to be to read, with S. and RV., 
yadi ksitayur yadi va pareto; in c nirrter, in d read aspiirsam. 

sahasraksena satam virycna satayusahfirsam ayanaih 
f 18b indro yathenarii jarase nayata visvasya duritasya paraih z 

T has yathainaih in c. 

In a it would probably be better to read with S. satavlryena; 
in b read satayusa havisaharsam enam. Read yathainam and 
nayati in c, and param in d. 
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RV. and S. 20. 96. 8 have Hatasrii:adena in a; in the second 
hemistich t§. 3. 11. 3 has ati at the beginning of d; S. 20. 96. 8 
has satarii yathfiinam sarado uayatindro ° ; so RV. except yaihe- 
mam. Pada d here would be improved by ati at the beginning. 

satam jiva narado vardhamanas satarii hemantans chatam 

\\ vasantan. | 
satam indrfigni savita vrhaspatis satfiyusa havisaharsas 

ayanarii z kandah 20 ' | 

In d read ^harsam enam. The kanda is No. 2. 

In c S. 3. 11. 4 has satarii ta indro agnih °; but 6. 20. 96. 9 
and RV. have c as here, while for d they Jiave satayusa havise- 
marii punar duh; so also N. 14. 36. 

Pada a also occurs 6. 7. 53. 2c; SB. 5. 1; AdB. 1. 

63. 

Cf. S. 10. 5. 42-45. 

yat te annarii bhuvas pata aksita prthivim anu | 
tasya nas tvarii bhuvas pate sam pra yaccha prajapate 
cyatte z 

In T the stanza ends rightly with prajapate, omitting cyatte. 
In b we may read fiksitarii, which is perhaps better than 
a ksiyati of S. 

vyat te paramesthino vrahma/^aplpadtlma tarii | 
sariivatsarasya danstrabhyarii heti« tva samudad ibhih 
hetis tvarii mamudfid ibhih z 

For d read hetis taih sam adhad abhi. 

In S. these padas are 42cd and 43ab : S. has vaisvanarasya in c. 

yarii tvaiii rbhustv ahutis sam id devi sahiyasi | 

rajiio varuno si baudho si so mapamanusyriyanam amu- 

syah z 
putram ahauine ratrlye badhanali | 

It seems probable that in the first pada we have only a cor- 
ruption of the S. reading, iyarii tarii psatv ahutili; the only 
doubt is as to rbhustv. The rest seems to be nothing more 
than a corruption of what appears in S., thus: rajno varunasya 
bandho 'si | so 'mum amusyayanam amusyfih putram anne prane 
badlifina: ratriye is puzzling, but all the rest seems clear enough. 
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mrno si deva savitur gayatrenacchandasa | mrnamusya 
pastin dvipadas catuspadah yo sman dvesti yam 
ca vayan dvismas te jahitam mrda tasmai sii mayi 
mrda tasmai durahah z z ka 3 z 

KS. 37. 13, 14 has mrno 'si mrnamusya dvipadas catuspadah, 
and mrdo 'si mrdase dvipade catuspade. Read mrno 'si deva 
sayitar gayatrena chandasa; dvipadas, 'sman, vayam: after 
dvismas I can suggest nothing plausible. 

64. 

fl9a ni te padam pade mama ni citte me ta nis krtuh 
adasas kevalo mama ahiusa dhdrani tava z 

paradena ga mardayanti padena ^mbara ratham | 
padena marya mattam na eso no ha tvat. 

mapa mrpo ma ma para mrpo manyatrasmi manaskrta | 
yam tva hi rivabho gair nakulena parimasi | 

na tva krnve sam nrhane na kuririty aupasena 
tva damasmi lomni na tva puskayot srje z 4 z 

The margia gives sr opposite st. 3a. 

There seems to be no hope of making any sense out of these 
stanzas; about the only thing to be said is that st. 4 seems to 
suggest the sphere of 6. 6. 138, which appears below as No. 68. 

66. 

Stanzas 3 and 4~Kaus. 33. 9 and 8. 

ghrtahtitas prthivim a nayeno asman pra dardhvocati 

kilbisaiii | 
anattaras sumanasas suvira jyog jivantas tava sakhye 

syfima | 

T has ^'hutas in a, and darv° in b: I am not sure of rdhv. 
In a read ^hutas and nayaino ; in c anantaras and suvira. For 
pada b I will venture no suggestion. 

aantarema yatudanantarena kimidi 
nasyasami triya vayam sarasvatya earamasi z 

For the first hemistich we may read antareme yatudhana anta- 
reme kimidinah. In c read nat^yamasi and probably trayan. 



I 
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ma te ri khanita asmai ca tva khanamasi 

dvipada8 catuspad asmakani ma risad devy osadhe z z 

The ms. writes pas Ha over the first two words of c. 

Read risan in a, and dvipac in c. 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 97. 20; VS. 12. 95; TS. 4. 2. 
6. 5. All save Kaus. have for a ma vo risat khanita; Kaus. as 
here; for b Kaus. has yasmai °, others yasmai caham khanami 
vah, while VS. 12. 100b has yasmai ca tva khanamy aham. In 
c RV. and TS. have dvipac catuspad; so also V8K. 13. 6. 22c: 
pada d appears only in Kaus. 

anya vo anyam avatv * * nyasyav apavata | 

sadhrlcis suvrata bhutva asyfivati *Trv'am z ka 5 z a 13 z 

T gives full reading, and has vTry6 in d. 

For b read anyanyasya fipavata; and in cd read bhutvasya 
avata vlryi\m. 

Padas ab, as here, occur also RV. 10. 97. 14; VS. 12. 88; 
TS. 4. 2. 6. 3; MS. 2. 7. 13: 94. 9; KS. IG. 13: pada a TB. 2. 
8. 4. 8. 

66. 
Charm with an asvattha-amulet. 

dhruvas tistha bhuvanasya gopa masa vyakta vanaspate 
atrfiiva tvam iha vayaiii suvirfi visva mrdho pi mahatir 
vyasya 

In a read gopa; pada b is shorter than the others by two syl- 
lables, which seem to have stood before masa. In c one would 
expect tatraiva; in d read 'pi. I can suggest nothing more. 

fl9b yo vanaspatyanam adhipatir babhuva yasminn ima visva 
bhuvanfidy arpita z 
tas anajmi madhuna daivyena yasma manixh nir mame 
vis van! pa m | 

In b read bhuvanany, in c tam, in d yasmad and °rupam. 

imaiii maniiii visvajitarii suvlram asmad asvatthat pary 

ud bharami 
yena visvas prtanas sani jayasy atho dyamit samitum a 

vadami z 

In a read imam, in c jayamy, and in d probably dyumat sam- 
itim. 
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sabandhus caBabandhuH ca yo na indrabhi dasati | 
vrscasya tasyaham mulam prajam caksur atho valam. 
z ka 1 z 

In a read casa°, in c vrscamy a, and in d balam. 
The first hemistich occurs above, No. 20 st. 4, which see for 
references. 

67. 

6. 6. 136, plus 6. 137. 2. 

devi devya jatasi prthivyam adhy osadhe | 

taiii tva nitatvi kesebhyo drnhaiiaya khanamasi \ 

In a read devyam, and nitatni in c. 

In a S. has adhi jfita, and asi in its stead stands in b. 

indras tva khanatu prathamo varunasya duhitubhyah 
drnha jatam janayajatam ye jas tan varsTyasas krdhi | 

T has duhitrbhyah in b. 

In b read with T, and in d read ye jatas. 

iS. has only the second hemistich, with jatanu vars° for d. 

yas te ke^o vatatas samtilo yas ca drsyate | 
sarvam tarn visvabhesajyasi siiicami virudha z 

In a read *vatatas, in cd °jyabhi. 

In a ^. has 'va padyate, in b vrscate, in c idam tarn. 

abhisuna meyo sta vijamenanuseya 

keyo nana tvair vardhataih slrsnase asitas pari z 3 z 

T has sirsnas te in d. 

Read: abhisuna meyo *8tu vyamenanumeyah | 

keso nada f tvair vardhatam sirsnas te asitas pari z ka 2 z 

S. has plurals, asan standing in a; in c it has kesa nada iva. 

68. 

6. 6. 138. 

yatha natvam kasipune yastvo bhindanty asmana | 
eva bhinaddi te suskiiu tasmfd tvam avase huve | 

Read nadaih in a; S. has striyo in b and this seems to be the 
only thing to read. In c read bhinadmi and either muskau or 
[gasman. 

VOL. XXVI. 18 
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S. has sepo at end of c, and for d has 'musya ^dhi muskayoh : 
our pada d occurs S. 5. 25. 2d. This is st. 5 in S. 

f20a tvam virudham sresthatamamavi srutasy fiusadhe | 
mamadya paurusam klivas opasunam krdhi | 

T has srutasy osadhe in b. 

In ab read sresthatamabhi srutasy osadhe. In c we may read 
with S. imam me adya purusani ; and in d klibam opasinam, as 
in ^. , seems the better reading. Perhaps c might be read mam- 
adya purusam. 

klivam kraddhopasunam atho kuririnam krdhi | 
ubhabhyam asya gravfibhyam indro bhinatv audau z 

T has krddh° in a and bhinattv in d. 

For a read klibam krdhy opasinam, gravabhyam in c, and in 
d bhinattv. 

For the second hemistich S. has athasyendro gravabhyam 
ubhe bhinattv findyau. 

kliva kllvaih tvakaram vadhre vadhrim tvakara surasam 

t^akarasarasaraso si z 
kuviras asya sirsnarni kumbham cava ni ^'xdhmtui \ 

In b read tvakaram arasam tvakaram arasaraso 'si ; other pos- 
sibilities also suggest themselves, and it may be noted that ara- 
sfiraso 'si looks very like a gloss. In c read kuriram and sir- 
sani, in d kumbaih. 

8. has ° vadhrim tvakaram arasarasaiii tvakaram; in d it has 
cabhi. 

ete nadau devakrte yayos tisthati vrstihaiix | 

te te bhiuaddi* *maya amusya*i *usnayoh z 3 z 

In a read nadyau, in b vrsnyam: for the second hemistich te 
te bhinadmi samyayamusya adhi muskayoh. 
S. has ye te in a, which is better than ete. 

69. 

The amulet avalipsa. 

jayamfmo ninrjat sapatnan no dato bhayam | 
sa vai sapatnanarii sabha avalipso anasayat. 

For the first hemistich I can suggest nothing plausible ; per- 
haps the second may stand, with avalipso. 
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arad arabhim krnute yasastupava badhate | 
avalipsas sa yo manis sahasvan abhisatiha 

T has aratim in a ; yacasthapava in b. 

Read aratim in a ; in b ya^astamo 'va may be a possibility. 
In. d we may probably assume abhimatiha. 

imam manim avalipsam yasminn a rohayamasi | 
sa vai sapatnan a datte sa enam patu visvatas sa enam 
jarasa naya z 4 z 

T has jarase in e. 

In e read jarase nayat. 

70. 

For stanzas 3 and 4 see 6. 6. 113. 1 and 112. 3. 

yato jivedyo na pitfn apaiti na man use duskrtam dai- 

dhisavyam | 
ayagnayas prathathamo yo vivesa krschrabhir jyotir 

abhy asnuvfitai | 

T has jivebhyo in a. 

Read in a yato jivebhyo and upaiti; in c read ayajiiiyas prat- 
hamo, in d krcchrabhir and asnuvatai. 

nasyosadhfsv apy astu nfipsv antarani nasya suryo sam- 

drsam eti caksuh 
bhumin dvesti taramtam ayanaih yan manuse duskrtam 
daidhisavyam 

T has bhtimir in c. 

In a read na«yausadiii8v ; in b 'samdr^^am seems to be intended. 
In c read bhumir and tarantam enam. 

f20b trite devamrtatana yata tritenam manusesv amrsta | 

trite tad u maiyaraksfiidate pra mumuktani jyotir adhi 
duram eti z 

T has devamrtena in a, and tad upfii® in c. 

Pada a might be restored trite deva amrjataino yatas ; for b 
trita enam manusesv amrsta. I can do nothing for the second 
hemistich. 
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Padas ab in S. are trte deva amrjataitad enas trta enam manu- 
syesu raamrje; so TB. 3. 7. 12. 5ab, except for trite in a, and 
trita etan in b. The second hemistich in 8. is tato yadi tva 
grahir a nase tarn te deva brahmana nassayautu. 

ebhis pasair dudusaupatir vibaddhah parfiu-parav arpito 

ange-aiige 
vi te crtyantam vicrtaiii hi santi bhrnaghni pusam duri- 

tana srstam z 5 z a 14 z 

T has bhruiiaghni in d. 

In a read didhisiipatir, in b probably arpito; in e vicrto, and 
in d bhruiiaghni pfisan duritani and some form of mrj. 

8. has yebhih pasaih parivitto vibaddho 'nge-anga arpita 
utsitas ca. In c it has muncantarii vimuco, and at the end of d 
mrksva. 

71. 

A charm against poison. 

agnis te visanayad indro va* * haspatih 

sa te dharmam adhidarad dhate vabhuva *e*y * * 

T has visanayad. 

In a visani nayad seems possible; in b read vayiir vrhaspatih. 
In c we might read adidharad, and in d yo te babhtiva. 

puraeta visam agnih pascad abhi nudaty ayati 
vayur en* daksinatali pfi.sottarad apanuda 

In c read enaiii, and in d probably apanudat. 

a sahasriva taratha fire vafigetu no visam 
aindro vamena vispatir a rupena vrhaspatih 

In b read are 'vangfiitu, in c endro. 

svar justas kasyapasya surastro jagarat sve 
rsabhasyatha matudah sve datta vihrto devan yajnena 
bodhayah z 1 z 

T has mattadah in c. 

This stanza affords no starting-point for conjecture; and 
throughout the hymn the suggested readings and those retained 
are all more or less unsatisfactory. 
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72. 

Concerning gambling. 

mahajanas prathania ye didivire dhanaya mamgatya 

mahata dviraje 
esam varayah prathamo jigaya tasyam lokam ad bhide- 

yam z 1 z 

In a read didivire, in b dhanaya samgatya mahati °. In c 
varo yah might stand ; in d one would expect a masculine form ; 
read ud for ad. 

medinas te vaibhitaka tat ta inda uupavatu | 
avya vrkaiva samrabhya jigivan astam ayasi 

In a read ^takas, in b indro upavatu. In c read vrka iva, and 
in d ayasi. 

76. 

Against a sorcerer. 
f22a ****** dhanur ojasvan a tarusva | 
prati duhaiir daha sa* * * *ram krnusva | 

Perhaps tanusva may be read in b. 

praty ena yahi prati bhaiidhenum vividdham nagne 
vita* * * 

* tyan dhehi vartmana jarhrisana krtyakrtam duskrtam 

madhi voca | 

In bhaiidhenum of a the transliteration fidh seems to be cor- 
rect, though the sign may be tth; T appears to have bhaiige 
nnam. 

In a read enam, and possibly bhandhy enam ; cf . S. 8. 3. 6cd 
tabhir vidhya hrdaye yatudhanan pratico bahun prati bhandhy 
esam : in b no ^gne would be good. It is fairly safe to assume 
that pratyan was the first word in c, and we may read the pada 
pratyann ehi vartmana jarhrsanas ; in d read vocah. 

* * *had dhrdayam nabhi vaste yas caksusa manasa yas 

ca vaca | 
praty ag* *bhyam abhi tarn babhusam krtyakrtam dus- 
krtam nir dahagne | 
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At the end of a some form of vas might stand, and in c 
bubhusum would be possible. 

pratlbodhas caturak*o* * * srameva vidubhrta | 
pra bhanjani satrna prati yahy agne krtyrikr**ih * * 
hrdaye marmaiii z 1 z 

For the first hemistich see No. 47. 3. For cd we may read 
pra bhaujaii satrun prati yahy agne krtyakrtaih vidhya hrdaye 
marmani; of course there is no ground for reading vidhya 
except its familiar use in such connection. 

77. 

S. 7. 84. 2 and 3. 

indra ksatriim abhi vamam ojo jayathfi vn^flrbha carsani- 

nam 
apanudo janam araitrayantam urfiiu derebAyo akrnor u 

lokaih z 

Read indra and vamam in a, 'jayatha vrsabha in b. 
This stanza also occurs RV. 10. 180. 3; KS. 8. 16; TS. 1. 6. 
12. 4; in c S. has amitrayantam. 

mrgo na bhfmas kucaro giristha * * * * 

* *kaiii samsaya parim i;^* ***** 

Drawing on 8. to fill the lacunae we may read : 

mrgo na bhimas kucaro giristhils parfivata a jagamyat 

parasyah | 
srkiiiii samsaya pavim indra tigmarii vi satrun tadhi vl 

mrdho uudasva z 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 180. 2; SV. 2. 1223; VS. 
18. 71; TS. 1. 6. 12. 4; MS. 4. 12. 3: 183. 14; KS. 8. 16. 
Pada a occurs also in a number of other places; in b TS. has 
jagfimfi, the rest jagantha. 

78. 

Kaus. 82. 13. 

f22b * * *itta prthivl uta dyfiur adhidrutah prsiiimatarah 

* * * *\)ii\ii pavir iva uaimir adharas so stu | 

This is too mutilated to handle: it has no parallel. 
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yasya traya gata * * pra yanta deva manusyab pasava^ 

ca sarve 
taiii no davarii mano dhi vravitu puni* * *niyatu dvisate 

ma radhfimab z 3 z 

In a read gatam anu pra yanti, in c 'dhi vravitu, in d sunitir 
no nayatu and radhama. The 3 probably numbers the kanda. 

79. 

varcasvan asi devesu varcasvan o* *dhlsva | 
atho varcasvinam krdhi yam asvatthadhi * * 

Possibly osadhisv asi was the reading in b. 
Concerning the lacuna here see Introduction, p. 200. 

83. 

6. 1. 35. For the sake of completeness I give the missing part 
as it stands in S. 

• yad abadhnan dtiksayana hiranyam satanikaya sumanas- 
yamanah | 
tat te badhnamy ayuse varcase balaya dirghayutvaya 
satasaradaya. 1 
This stanza is not in the ms. 

f23b * * *k8ayana hiranyam sa jiv^su krnute dirgham 
ayuh 

Read: nainam raksansi na pisacah sahante devanam ojah pra- 
thamajani hy etat | 
yo bibharti daksayanahiranyam sa jivesu krnute dirgham 
ayuh z 2 z 

This stanza occurs also RVKh. 10. 128. 8; VS. 34. 51: VS. 
has tad and taranti in a ; 6. and VS. have daksayanam in c ; in 
d RVKh. and VS. have devesu; VS. has a fifth pada, sa manus- 
yesu °. 

apam reto jyotir ojo balam ca vanaspatinam uta viryani 
indra ivendriyama viriidhaso smiu suvaksyamano bibhrd 
dhiranyam 

It is impossible to say what is to be read in c for virudhaso ; 
a causative seems to be needed to match S. indra ivendriyany 
adhi dharayamo asmin. In d suvaksyamano, though not quot- 
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able, seems possible in the sense of "increasing;" we should 
probably read bibharad, as in S., for bibhrd. 

S. has tejo for reto in a, and tad daksamano in d. 

sanifinam rtubhis tvahaih sariivatsarasya payasa piparti | 
indrfigni tvfi vrahmanfi vavrdhanam ayusmantam utta- 
maiii tva karatha z 

Probably we should read in a, with 8., samfinam raasam **, and 
in b piparmi. In c possibly vfivrdhanav, and in d karathah. 

S. in a has vayam: the second hemistich is not in S. but 
occurs Kfius. 96. 3 and 97. 0, where the reading is as suggested 
here, save for ayusmantav in d. S. has indrfigni visve devas t^ 
'nu manyantfim ahrniyamanah. 

84. 

RV. 10. 58. 

yot ta catasras pradiso mauo jagama diirakara | 
tat ta a vartayamaslha ksayaya jivase | 

In a read yat te and pradiso, in b dfirakam, and in d ks&yaya 
jivase. 

yat te bhtimlm catasraktim raano z 
yat te samarii vaivasutaiii mano | 
yat te vayur antarikse mano z 
yat te samfidrani arnavaiii mano z 
yat te divaiii yat pfthiviih mano | 
yat te suryaiii yad fisase mano z 
yat te caudram naksatraiii mano z 
yat te apa osadhir mano z 

In 2 T has catusraktim, and in 3 it has yamam vaivasvatam. 
The padas corrected should read : 

yat te bhdmirii catussraktim mano z 2 z 
yat te yamam vaivasvatam mano z 3 z 
yat te vfiyfir antiirikse mano z 4 z 
yat te samudram arnavaiii mano z 5 z 
yat te divam yat prthivfiii mano z 6 z 
yat te siiryam yad usasaih mano z 7 z 
yat te candraih naksatraiii mano z 8 z 
yat te apo yad 6sadhir mano z 9 z 
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/ 
In 2 RV. has caturbhrstini, and in 9 apo; 4 and 8 have no 

parallels. 

yat te para paravrtaih mano jagama durakam 
tat ta a vartayfimasiha ksayaja jivase z 4 z 

We may read parfivatarii in a, also parfi; the rest as in 1. 
RV. has parfih parfivato. 

The stanzas here have not the same order as in RV. ; four of 
the twelve RV. stanzas do not appear here. 

86. 

A charm, seemingly against insanity. 

ya grhiianty apsaraso yaiii badhnatu vrhaspatih 
tvam kasyapasya vrahmanfi savita punar a bharat. 

Read yaiii in a, badhnati in b, and tvam in e. 

savitagni vrahma somah tvastra vrhaspatih 

ete marudyutaiii tvam vrahmana punar a bharam z 

Read °agnir, somas, and tvasta; bharan in d: it seems that 
marudyutam must stand, referring to some form of insanity. 

bhadrfim vadam sivarii caksur marudyutfiya krnvasi | 
ima hy asmfi osadhi mfiharasy arundhati z a 17 z 

In a read bhadrani and sivam, in b krnmasi. The second 
hemistich cannot be mended with certainty, but it seems proba- 
ble that we should read iyaih and osadhir; or leave imii and read 
osadhir: mahfirasy or saharasy is possible. But at best we can 
get little satisfaction from the last two padas. 

86. 

A reverential prayer. 

tribhyo rudrebhyaa pra vasant yajami jyestha kanistha 

uta madhyamo yah | 
jyotir akaras kavayas somapa ye kanva yajanti nir ato 

vadhena z 

In b read jyesthas, in d probably ito. For pra vasant in a I 
have no suggestion, and for akaras in c can say only that it 
seems to imply some form of kr: in view of st. 2c one might 
consider as a possible reading for d ye kanva yajanti nir ito 
vidhy enan. . 
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iDdnlgni vitarii bavimas sariividanau samiddho gnis sam- 

idha girbbir indra | 
nudetbam kauva iiir ato ardtim ardd rwksansi tapatosy 

asmat. | 

In a read bavisas, in b 'gnis and indrab, in c ito; for tapa- 
tosy I bave notbing to suggest. 

f24a vastospate suprajasas suvirfi sasty finsani saradas satani | 
drubas tu kanvfibbi nir nudasva sivas tu tasman upa sam 
visasva | 

In c read drubas, in d perbaps sivas tv asman. 

ya tarn drsad akbala sadya ca gostbe ya jata sakha- 

dbunie sajayfirii 
pi-apfiyaih jatab uta yas subbis cutfis cataya sas sivata 
no stu z 

T bas dusad in a : perbaps akbihT sbould be read for akbala ; 
at tbe end of tbe stanza read sa sivo no 'stu. It seems impos- 
sible to get any coberency out of tbe stanza as a wbole. 

dudva ca dudvati ca stba tad vabnfima tad vabam nama- 

dbeyaih | 
rudrapresite stbfiu venam apatos san vriiktam yo no 

dvesti sa bbidyatfirii | 

It would be ratber attractive to write for b tad va ba nama 
tad va ba nfimadbeyam. For pfida c I bave notbing to offer. 

uTcI nfimasy agbara nama | namas te stu vatake 
anyatasmad agbam krdbi | 

Read adbara in a, 'stu in b, and put tbe colon after vatake ; in 
c read anyato 'smad agbarii. 

rucite pari no namagrena pari no nama | 

asmanaiii tanvarii krnmabe ady a nas soma mrtraya z 1 z 

Tbe ms. bas abby over ady. 

Read rjite in a, and abby in d. 

Cf. RV. 6. 75. 12 rjite pari vrndhi no 'smfi bbavatu nas 
tanfib I somo adbi bravitu no 'ditib sarma yaccbatu; tbe same 
occurs V8. 29. 49; TS. 4. G. (5. 4; MS. 3. 16. 3: 186. 17. 
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87. 

tvam darbho si parit osadbinam vibhamdan yasi kanya 

yavainam 
bhinnasiras krme jay am ny asya sariraih bhindyati bhi- 

ndyasti z 

T has patir in a. 

In a read 'si patir, in b vibhindan ; the last words of b are 
not clear: possibly yavainan could stand. In c read "siras; 
jayam seems as unsuitable in this connection as kanya; for the 
end of d we might read bhidyate. 

yas kikasas to virajah parunsi yas yoddhara usnisas ta 

hi vavre | 
hanisyami vam nir atah paretam trnany attam avisir 

ivamiva z 

In the first hemistich most of the words seem clear individu- 
ally, but the sense is wholly unclear; in virajah there may be a 
form of vi-ruj, and then probably usnisas. In the second hemi- 
stich by reading itah we get good sense down through attam, 
but nothing after that. 

yam yas te jatharesv antas kasmai vasam niraksvam 

martyarayam 
hanisyami vaih nir atah paretam stayade tu prati vam 
atutsi z 

Of the first hemistich only te jatheresv antas seems good ; in 
c read itah and in d stayate seems good. 

yenetus tena patha paretam stayade tu prati vam atutsi | 
vrahmaiia va na paridrddhya samantam vrscasyami 
vakulaiva sarparii z 3 z 

T has nakur in d. 

In a read yeneyathus, and stayate as above ; in d read nakula 
iva sarpam and some form of vrasc; in c it is possible that 
there is some form of pari-vrj, probably gerund. 

This charm is evidently for the destruction of something, and 
the suggestion of worms comes out in each stanza. 
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88. 

S. 2. 35; TS. 3. 2. 8. 1. 

f24b yajfiapatim rsayena ahur nirbhagatfi bhagad anutap- 
yam anil | 
yad euas cakrmfi baddha esa tato visvakarman pra 
mumugdhv enam 

In d T has mumugdhy. 

In a read rsaya enasabur, in b nirbhakta is probably correct 
and °manah. In c it seems that we must have cakrvan; in d 
read mumugdhy enam. 

This stanza also occurs MS. 2. 3. 8: 36. 20; the order of the 
stanzas is different in all four versions, the padas we have here 
standing as 2ab and 3cd in S. In a MS. has yajamanam rsaya, 
in b it has vihiiya prajam anu°, TS. praja nirbhakta anu°, S. 
nirbhaktam praja anutapyamanam. In c MS. has eno mahac 
ca °, TS. enas cakrvan mahi baddha esam; for d all have tam 
visvakarman pra muiica svastaye. 

iianyana somapfi manyamano yajfiasya vidvana samaye 

na dhirah 
madhavyaii stokan upa ya raradhas saiii ma tarfiis srjad 

visvakarma 

Probably ananyfm somapan is to be read in a, in b vidvan. In c 
probably apa yan raradha ; for tarais in d either tais or tebhis 
is needed. 

These padas are 3ab and 2cd in S., which has adjinyan in a, 
and in d saih nas tebhih srjatu. MS. has in a ayajiiiyan yajni- 
yan, in b pranasya and samare; TS. reads as here in a and as 
MS. in b: both MS. and TS. have dual, stoka, and so tabhyam 
in d; both have tau for our yan and nas for ma; and they have 
srjatu. 

ye ruksayanto na visiitv anadhri yan agnayo ann atap- 

yariica dhrsnya | 
ya taisam avaya duristas sistam tad visvakarma krnotu | 

The correct reading is probably as follows : 

ye bhaksayanto na vasuny anrdhur yan agnayo anv 

atapyanta dhisnyah | 
ya tesam avaya durista svistaih tad visvakarma krnotu 

z 3 z 
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S. has what is adopted here for padas ab; TS. has anrhuh, 
MS. anasur. For durista S. and MS. have duristih and TS. has 
duristyai: for d S. has svistim nas tan krnavad visvakarma; 
so TS. save for kriiotu. MS. has ° tan visvakarma krnotu. 

bhima rsayo namas tebhyas caksur yad esa raanasas ca 

samdrk. | 
vrhaspate mahisaya dive | narao visvakarman namas te 

pahy asman. z 3 z 

In a read bhima, in b esam ; remove colon after dive. 

This stanza is not in MS. but appears M^. 2. 3. 7. 4. For 
a S. and TS. have ghora rsayo namo astv ebhyas, M^. astv adya 
yebhyas. In b S. has satyam at the end; TS. has caksusa esiim 
manasas ca samdhau, MS. caksur yesam (var. lect. hy esam) 
tapa uccabhimam. For c ^. has brhaspataye raahisa dyuman 
namo, TS. mahi sad, M^. brhaspate mahisa ° ; for d ^. reads as 
here, TS. and M^. have namo visvakarmane sa u patv asman. 

Stanzas 3 and 4 here are 1 and 4 in ^. 

89. 

sarva imam usadhayah prthivyam avi nisthitah 
athaiva bhadrake tvam asurebhyo ajayata | 

In a read ima osadhayali ; in b it might be possible to write 
vinisthitah, but it is to be noted that ^. 19. 32. 3b is prthivyam 
asi nisthitah. The last two piidas taken separately might be 
possible, but to harmonize them with each other and with the 
first two does not seem possible. 

satam apsarasam sataih sun va tin am gandharvapatninam 
satasyondro apakrtas chira yas patanti parovatam patan- 
tir esvamabhis saha | 

T has manovatam for parovatam. 

The only possible reading I can conjure up is apacita^ ciram 
yas patanti paravatam patanti resmabhis saha; for satasyondro 
I have no suggestion, and the rest seems to need nothing. 

cetantis asmalam papal am indro apsaraso arat. | 
vi vo yaso bhajamahe vi vo havisya modanam 
apavarir aponnutamassad yaksmas aponnatavatas te jane 
yatha z 4 z 
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Pada a occurs above, 29. 4:a, in what seems to be the correct 
foi-m, cetantini asmalam palfim; in b we can only guess at ran- 
dom, but "rasa a karat does not seem improbable. In c yaso 
may be read and havisyam in d. In the last hemistich probably 
asmad yaksmam is to be read, and the preceding words may 
contain some form of apa+vr and apa-f-nud. 

The charm is probably against the Apsaras iu their r61e of 
enticing and bewildering enchantresses. 

90. 

S. 6. 127. 

asitasya vidrathasya lohitasya vanaspate 
vikalpakasyosadhe mocchi pisataih cana 

In a read vidradhasya, in c '^ausadhe ; in d it seems best to 
follow 6. with mocchisas pisitam. 

For a 6. has vidradhasya balasasya, and in c it has visalyak- 
asy^. 

tat te balasa tisthata kaske muskav apakrtam 
vidaham tasmin ni bhesajaiii cipudrav abhicaksanam 

The simplest remedy for the first hemistich seems to be to 
read ut te balasa tisthatas kakse muskav apakrtau, or perhaps 
apasritau as in S. In c read vedaham and omit ni. 

In a 8. has yau te, in c tasya, and in d cTpudrur. 

nir balasam balasino vi malam uta vidrata 
paropahabbyam te vayam para yaksmaiii suvamasi | 

In b read vidradham, in c paropahatyam. 

This stanza does not appear in 8. 6. 127, being new except 
pada a, which occurs 8. 6. 14. 2a. Pada d, in the form para 
yaksmam suvami te, occurs RV. 10. 137. 4d; 8. 4. 13. 5d; 7. 
53. Gb, and elsewhere. 

f2oa sirsarogam angarogaih sraktivalgarii vilohitam 

para te jfiatarh yaksmam adharantarii suvamasi | 5 za 18 z 

In c read 'jiiataiii, in d adharancaih. 

The third stanza of 8. has six padas, of which the last two 
read as the last two here except tarn forte: the first hemistich 
here is new. 
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91. 

Kaus. 115. 2. 

payo devesu paya osadhisu payasasi payo ntarikse | 
tan me data savita ca dhattam visve tad deva abhisaih 
grnantu z 

In b read paya asasu and ^ntarikse, in c dhata. 
Eaus. has dhfita ca ° in c. 

payo yad apsu paya usriyasu paya uktesu paya ut par- 

vatesu I 
dhan me dhata savita da dhattam visve tad deva abhisam 

grnantu | 

For uktesu in b Roth in T suggested utyesu, but it seems to 
me that ukthesu is better ; it is the reading adopted by Weber, 
Omina und Portenta^ S. 380 ; read uta for ut. In c read tan 
me, and ca for da. Bloomfield gives pada b paya utsesuta par- 
vatesu; Weber reads purvadhesu. 

yan mrgesu payo vistam asti sad ejati patati yat pata- 

trisu I 
tan me dhata savita da dhattam visve tad deva abhisam 

grnantu z 

In b read yad for sad, in c ca for da. 
Eaus. has avistam in a. 

yani payansi divy arpitani yauy antariksa bahudha 

bahuni | 
tesamm isane vasini no dya pra dattam dyavaprthivi 

ahriniyamano z 1 z 

In b read antarikse, in c tesam and 'dya : after these changes 
we must probably leave c as it stands and in d read ahrniya- 
mane, or *^manau(?). 

In Eaus. Bloomfield reads isanam in c, pradatta and ahrniya- 
mana in d; Weber reads isate in a, omits pradatta and reads 
ahrniyamane, but he suggests the reading isanam (or °an) and 
pradattam. 

92. 
To Sumati. ^ 

aganmemam sumatiih visvaruparii yasyam purvam anu 
tad dava ekah 
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sa nas sfiktair jujusana samibhyas sa na vrnitam suma- 
Dasyamanali | 

T has Samibhyas in c. 

In b read deva ; there seems to be something wrong with the 
pada, probably in anu tad. In c read samibyas, in d no and 
°mana. 

iyaiu devi sumatir visvarupa silpaih krnvana carati 

canesu | 
tarn raj anas kavayo hrtsu ketair arajanas ca vadanais 
punanti { 

In b T has caresu, which is correct. 

agnir ya mam ityam upasarii sadema vacapriye madhumat 

ya vadantah z 
somo raja varuno mitra dharma mayi sriyamana npasaih 

namautu | 

For the first hemistich I have no suggestion to make. Read 
mitro in c, and sriya° in d. 

yo va^ susmo hrdaye yo bahvo yas ca caksusi 
jihvfiyagre ya va manyus tarn vo vi nayamasi z z 
f25b om tarn vo vi nayamasi z 3 z 

In a read susmo, in b caksusi, in c yo va. 
^. G. 73. 2a is yo vah susmo hrdayesv antar. 

93. 

To the plant kustha ; a charm against poison. 

tris kusthasi vrtraha jatas trir ud divas pari jajnire | 
tris somaha jajnise tvam trir adityabhyas pari z 

T has adityebhyas in d. 
In b read jajnise, in d read with T. 

Pada d occurs i^. 19. 39. ob; this hymn of ^. is to the plant 
kustha, against takman. 

jivalam nagharisam jayata kamaparajitfiiii 
utamrtasyesano rajaua kustha vadamasi | 

The first hemistich can stand, but the connection seems 
unclear: cf. S. 19. 39. 2a. In d read rajan. 

With c cf. RV. 10. 90. 2c; VS. 31. 2c, which have utamrta- 
tvasyesano; 6. 19. 6. 4c °yesvaro. 
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antara dyavaprthivi antariksam idam mahat. | 
tatnimrtasyusiktam kustham deva badhnuta | 

In d we should probably read deva abadhnata-. 

The padas of the first hemistich, separately, are familiar but 
not in hymns to kustha. 6. 4. 7. led read tatramrtasyasiktam 
tena te varaye visam. 

kustho si devakrtam himavadbhyo niradrta 
tiksnabhir atrabhih vatas sa jagartharasam viBaih z 3 z 

In a read 'si devakrto, in b niradrtah, in c perhaps atribhir; 
in d the correct reading is probably cakartha°. 

94. 

A charm for blood-flow. 

yas te Sataih dhamanayas sahasrani vinsatih 
babhror asvasya varenapi nahyami tahaih | 

In a read yas, in d ta aham [in b sc. ca after sahasrani. — Ed.]. 

satasya te dhamaninam sahasrasyfiyutasya ca | 
trtes padam ava sarathim api nisyasi yad vilam 

T has nahyami in d. 

In d read nahyami yad bilam, following T. In c possibly iva 
may stand, but for the rest I have no suggestion. 

paramasyam paravatas susko bhy arundas ca tisthata | 
tatas suskasya susmena tisthantu lohinir apa | 

T has arudas in b. 

In b tisthatu would be better, and arugnas seems worth con- 
sideration; read 'bhy! 

pari vis siktamayam arum bile vapamasi | 
akasadasvav2iit puratakas ca dasamim idam z 

For the second hemistich I would make no suggestion : for 
the first might we consider as remotely possible pari vas sika- 
tamayam arumbile vapamasi ? 

96. 

rudram ataksihatii mumustubhyam amaghavan dhram 

ahutyabhisansam | 
tabhisajaih srnosy an no viram vire bhesajebhi z 

T has ^sandam, and ^satsam at end of b. 

VOL. XXVI. 19 
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rudra yat te guhyam naraa yat tendhfima tayor iduh | 
siva sarvya yfi tava tayfi no mrda jTvase ^ 

In the first stanza I have made no attempt to restore; but the 
second comes out fairly clear. With saravya the second hemi- 
stich is good ; in b read yat ta indh-, but after that I offer no 
conjecture: iduh may be the correct reading. 

Pada c occurs Ts!^ 4. 5. 1. 1; KS. 17. 11; NllarlJ. 7. Pada 
d occurs VS. 16. 40; TS. 4. 5. 10. 1; MS. 2. 7. 9: 127. 12; 
KS. 17. 11 and NilarU. 7. 

agnim tvfihur vaiKvauararii madanilna prahahamn agat. 
sa ne devatradhi vriihi ma risamfi vayaiii tava | 

In b read sadanfin pradahann, no in c. 

This occurs Vait. 6. 7 and GB. 1. 2. 21. Vfiit. has for b sa 
dahan pradahan nv agah, GB. sadanan pradahan v agah. 

ya devi prahitesu tastapase vam aham avavasrsta 
f26a somas tvam asmabhya vetu vidvan avantu nah pitaro 
devahutisu z 5 z a 19 z 

In a probably prahutesu is better; and one could think of 
tasthe for the next word. In c possibly asmabhyam. 

Pada d occurs RV. 6. 52. 4d with ma and ^'hutau. 

It would hardly be safe to say more than that this seems to 
be a prayer for Rudra's favor, perhaps at a sacrifice. 

96. 

ApS. 16. 34. 4; KS. 40. 5. 

rayas posaiii dhehi no jfitaveda urjavad ague asu stinf- 

tavat. I 
dadhfima bhfira srn{i nama somarii yajfiena tvam 6pa 

siksama sakraiii z 
Read: rayas posaiii dhehi no jfitaveda urjavad ague vasu sunr- 

tavat I 
dadhama bharaih sunavama somam yajfiena tvam fipa 

siksema sakram z 1 z 

In a ApS, and KS. have no dhehi ; for b they have firjo bha- 
garii madhumat sunrtavat, which with pinvamana for sunrtavat 
also occurs MS. 2. 7. 12c: 92. 8; KS. 16. 12c; they have .yaj- 
iiam in c, sakra in d. 
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yay4m agne dh&navantas syamalam yajnayutd ddksina- 

^ yai I 
grava vadhed abhi s6masyanstiD indra siks^ma induna 
sut^na z 

Read: vayam agne dhanavantas syamalam yajfiayota daksina- 

yiii I 
grava vaded abhi 86ma8yan8tin indram ^iksem^nduna 

sutena z 2 z 
In c ApS. has °an8una, and KS. has gravavadld*^ ° ^ansum. 

idanan tvfi su^ruma vayam p^rota dhananam dhanapate | 
g6mad agne asvavad bhiiri pu8t6 | hiranyavad dnnavad 
dhehi mahyam | 

T has isanam in a and bhuri in c. 

Read: isanam tva susruma vayam pur6hita dhananam dhana- 
pate I 
g6mad agne dsvavad bhdri pustam hiranyavad 4nnavad 
dhehi mdhyam z 3 z 

Ap^. has susrumo in a and annamad in d; it and KS. omit 
purohita in b. 

dvaham me dya^s prthivi payo jararo ma s6dako bhiivi 

sarpatu 
prajapatina tanvam aprainer isto matu ma z 1 z 

Read : duham me dya{i8 prthivi payo 'jagar6 ma s6dako vf sar- 
patu I 
prajapatina tanvam a prine 'ristah patu ma z 4 z 1 z 

In the first hemistich I have followed the reading of ApS. and 
KS., except that they have te and tva; for the second hemistich 
they give prajapatinatmanam aprine 'rikto ma atma; thus KS. 
in d, but ApS. aprine rikto. 

97. 

asmam jusadhvam asavo dyamanah purajaraso vasavo hi 

sthah 
paka grnlmas tava viryaya satam hima adhipatin na ehi | 

T has adhipatir in d. 

In a read asman and vasava ucyamanah, in c grhnlmas, and 
°patir in d. Pada c does not seem good but it will have to stand. 
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un mrno gad arjunam agat susad bhogo gopaya ma | 
ahne bhyatu manaih pari dadhe suryas prano bhavaini 

T puts ny an mrno with this stanza. 

ny an mrnon mrno gad asitam agat susad bhago gopaya 

ma I 
ratraye bhyatu manam pari dadhe agnih prano bhavami 
anaturasya na bhago na bhago bhuyassa | 

The parallelism between the last two stanzas is striking, but 
the meaning is far from clear. In the second there is evident 
dittography in pada a, and I incline to think that the last line is 
a sort of a gloss. Possibly mrdo should stand for mrno ; and 
bhyatumjinam may be some participle. 

sa yatra dvayaih prajapate trir ekasyahnah prajas sas 

pasyasi 
tatra mam abhi sam pasyanistapasur bhuyanasya gopa 

z 2 z 

T has sam in b. 

Head °ahnah and sam in b and gopah in d. 

For anistapasur neither ''having ill-omened cattle" nor 
'* having unsacrificed cattle" suits very well: it would seem 
that the individual addressed is an earthly prince. [Read arista® 
"not lost."— Ed.] 

98. 

yatha mrgo gopayasi tirascin niatu vindhyasi | 
ya va tvam ugrosadhe asuro payasa subhage | 

The margin gives bhe | for the end of d. 

f26b bandhume mam apadhus ca madhuman no samamjanam j 
dvfiro bhagasye matarau mrgasya syannivacarah 

The margin gives dhyanni for d. 

abhi tvadham abhidana jaleneva mahadakam | 
yatha sam akratavaso sam ascit te sacavahi | 

T has maharadhakam in b ; manajhakaiii is possible. 

ahvait tad uttara asraatha tvas upadhir mama | 
sa no badhnami sambandhanena yathasav a vi vrtty a vft 
mrtyor aparavata | 3 z 
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T has upacin in b. 

Just a few suggestions here: for Ic we might read ya vai 
tvam ugra osadhe ; in 2b samaiijanam ; in 3c °va8a is not impos- 
sible; 4b might be tvam upacin mama, and while no certain 
reconstruction of 4d could be made, the drift of it seems to be 
** that he may be far from danger and death," or something of 
that sort. It would seem that this is a medicinal charm. 

99. 

Against demons, particularly ksetriya. 

apocchenti duss^apnam api drhandam utsatam 
apostam sarvam ksetriyam sarvas ca yatudhanyah | 

T has apocchanti. 

In a read apocchanti dussvapnam, and for b apa durhardam 
ucchatam would seem good. 

With a cf. 6. 8. 4. 23b apocchantu mithuna ye kimidinah; 
pada d appears rather frequently, e. g. RV. 1. 191. 8d; ^. 2. 
14. 3d. 

ud agatam bhagavati vicrtau nama tarake | 
suksatriyasya muncatam samgranthya hrdayasya ca z 

It will be better to read agatam in a ; read samgranthya in d ; 
in c one is tempted to abandon the ms. and read with S. vi 
ksetriyasya®. 

Padas ab occur 6. 2. 8. lab; 6. 121. 3ab: for a 6. 3. 7. 4 and 
TA. 2. 6. 1 have respectively amu ye divi subhage and ami ye 
subhage divi. S. 2. 8. 1. and 3. 7. 4 have for c vi ksetriyasya 
muncatam. 

namo stu vrtrahabhyo namaisa yugebhyah 
mrgayaranye tisthate ksetriyayakaram namah z 

In a read 'stu, in b nama esam. 

aso hrdam ksetrapatyam manos ca manavasya ca | 
manas sarvasyapasyata iha bhtiyamy adiditi z 4 z 

The margin has sya, seeming to correct bhuyamy. 
Padas b and c are good, but I see no help in them toward 
solving the rest. 
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100. 

Seemingly a love charm. 

ud ehi devakanya ya jata vasuna saha | 

na tva caranty osadhayo bahyas parvata uta z 

In b read jata, in c taranty ; probably the correct reading for 
d is batyas parvatiya uta, as in 6. 19. 44. 6d, where the hemi- 
stich occurs. 

yatha tva pari utsakta patny osadham a vatam karani- 

dasi I 
yad esu yan ni sidasi tatra tvaham sam abham asvam 

ivasvabhidhanya | 

In d abharam may be restored. The first hemistich is past 
mending with certainty; osadhim is evident and utsakthi is 
possible. Pada e occurs 6. 4. 36. lOd and 5. 14. 6d. 

yatha kumaras tarano maturam prati nandati 
evasmfm prati nandantu yam vayam kamayamahe z 5 
z a 20 z 

In the first hemistich read taruno mataram ; in d read ya, or 
in c read nandatu. 

101. 

Cosmogonic. 

trini patrani prathamany amat tani satyam uta bhutam 
tadaksa | 
f27a rtasya mane dhiya dhruvany ebhir devamrtam bhaksa- 
yanti | 

In a read asan, at the end of b uta daksah seems possible ; in 
d read deva amrtam. 

svar yad deva vi bhajantayam trini patrani prathamany 

asam. 
aditya ekam vasavo dvitiyam trtiyam rudra adhi mam 

babhuvuh 

In a read bhajanta ayan, in b asan, and sam in d. 

dhata veda savitaitani sarva vrhaspatih prathamo devo 
agnih 
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ebhir indro jajatharom a prnite tribhis patrair uta visve 
ca devah 

In c read jatharam. 

^rdhvas tisthanti nanu jihra bhavanti nonam babhuva 

katamas can ai Bam 
devanam patrani Dihatani yani tani sam patv aritasya 

gopa z 1 z 

In a read urdhva and probably jihma, in b katamac and in o 
nihitani ; rtasya gopah in d. 

102. 

The feast of the full moon. 

purnamasi prathama yajniyasid ahna ratrlnam uta sarva- 

resu I 
ye tvam yajniyiiir yajiiaitvodhayantamai te nakam sukr- 
tas paretah z z 

In a paurnamasi had better stand ; in b read ahnam and sar- 
varesu; in cd we may restore with some probability yajnair 
vardhayanty ami. 

This stanza occurs S. 7. 80. 4, and the readings suggested 
here agree with S. except in pada c, where S. has ye tvam 
yajnair yajiiiye ardhayanty, in b atisarvaresu, and in d nake. 

ptirna pascad uta ptirna purastat paurnamasi madhyata 

ix] jigaya | 
tasyam devais samvasanto mahitva nakasya pr8th6 mam 

isd madema z 

T has madhyata. 

In a read ptirna both times, in x; tdsyam and in d sam isa. 

This stanza occurs ^, 7. 80. 1; TS. 3. 5. 1. 1; TB. 3. 1. 1. 
12; M^. 6. 2. 3; and the second hemistich Ap^. 7. 5. led. 
For pada b these have un madhyatah paurnamasi jigaya. For 
c TS. and TB. have tasyam deva adhisamvasantah, which Ap6. 
varies by tayor: M^. hasyasyam (var. lect. asyam) deva abhi- 
samvisantah. For d TS., TB., Apl§., and M^., have uttame 
naka iha madayantam (M^. madayadh vam) . 

catasro dij^as pradiso ha pafica sad urvi rahu rajaso 
vimana | 
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dvadasfintardha rtavas ca te ma pyayayantu bhuvanasya 
gopah z 

yathadityan ii pyayayanti yathaksitam aksitayas pivanti | 
eva "mam indro varuno vrhaspatir a pyayayantu bhu- 
vanasya gopah z 2 z 

In view of S. and MS. it seems that we should read in a 
yathaditya ansum °; in b pibanti: stanza is Xo. 4, hymn No. 2. 

This stanza occurs S. 7. 81. 6; TS. 2. 4. 14. 1; MS. 4. 9. 27: 
140. 3; 4. 12. 2: 181. 7; KS. 10. 12; 6S. 5. 8. 4; N. 5. 11 
(ace. to Durga in Roth's Erlauterungen, p. 61). In a the read- 
ing suggested is that of MS. ; KS. has yathadityam aditya a °, 
N. has yatha deva ansum °, S. has yarii deva °, others yam 
aditya °, which last form also appears in TS. 2. 3. 5. 3a; TB. 
3. 1. 31a; KausU. 2. 8. In b MS. and KS. have yathaksitim ** 
KS. also reading ^yo madanti, 8. has yam aksitam aksita bha- 
ksayanti, the others as here save that i^^. has aksitim. In c 
KS. reads as here, MS. evasman °, S. tenasman °, N. tena tvam ° 
TS. and S^S. tena no raja varuno °. In d all read as here. 

103. 

To Amavasya. 

agana ratrls saiiigamani vasiiniim visvarii pustam vasv 

avesayanti | 
aniavasyaih havisa vidhomorjaih vasanas payasa nagam z 

In a read agan ratri, in b *^yanti, in c amavasyam, in d vasana 
and na agan. 

This stanza occurs 8. 7. 79. 3, with amavasyayai in c and 
duhana in d. With the first hemistich cf. TS. 3. 5. 1. 1 nives- 
anl samgamani vasunaih visva riipani vasuny avesayanti. Pada 
a may be compared with RV. 10. 125. 3a; S. 4. 30. 2a, aham 
rastri samgamani vasunam. 

ma tva ratri puro dabharii sota pascad vibhavari | 
f27b ayusmantas supra jasas suvira hrdyas sa tva suvarcasah 

In a read dabhan, in b mota, and in d probably satvanas. 

yasya devasya sumutfai sumatim grhanaih 
a ma pustim ca posyaih ca ratrya devanam sumatau 
svama I 
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In a read sumatau; b is evidently incomplete but there is 
nothing to suggest the original reading. 

S. 3. 10. 7ab has a me puste ca pose ca ratri devanam suma- 
tau syama. 

aham evasmy amavasyfi ma vasantu sukrtau maime 
may! deva ubhaye stidhyas cendrajyesthas sam agac- 
cbantu sarve z 3 z 

In view of 6. we should probably read in b vasanti sukrto 
mayime ; in d agacchanta. 

This stanza occurs S. 7. 79. 2, where b is mam a vasanti suk- 
rto mayime. 

104. 

To the New Year. 6. 3. 10. 1-4. 
prathama ha vyasa sa dhentir abhivad yam6 sa nah | 
pdyasvati duha iittaras uttaram sama z 

T ends first hemistich after yame. 

Head: prathama ha vy uvasa sd dheniir abhavad yam6 | 

sa nah payasvati duha {ittaram-uttarum samam z 1 z 

This stanza also occurs TS. 4. 3. 11. 5; MS. 2. 13. 10: 161. 
11; KS. 39. 10; SMB. 2. 2. 1; PG. 3. 3. 5; the second hemi- 
stich appears RV. 4. 57. 7; 6. 3. 17. 4; SMB. 1. 8. 8; 2. 2. 17; 
8. 1. Pada a Kaus. 19. 28; 138. 4; GG. 3. 9. 9; KhG. 3. 3. 
18; HG. 2. 14. 5. For a TS., PG., and HG. have ya prathama 
vy auchat; in b KS. and SMB. omit sa. In c SMB. and MS. 
read as here, TS. and PG. dhuksva, S. and others duham. 

yam devas prati napdanti dhen6 ratrim upayati 
samvatsarasya ya patni sa no astu sumangala | 

Read: yam devas prati nandanti dhendm ratrim upayatim | 
samvatsarasya ya patni sa no astu sumangala z 2 z 

For this stanza see SMB. 2. 2. 16; PG. 3. 2. 2; ApMB. 2. 
20. 27; HG. 2. 17. 2; MG. 2. 8. 4. In a SMB. has pasyanti, 
and all sj^ve S. and SMB. have janah for devas; in b ^. has rat- 
rim dhenum, the others have this order and have ivayatim ; in d 
all texts have sumangall. 

samvatsarasya pratimam ye tva ratrim upasate | 
t^sam ayusmatim pi-ajam rayas posana sam srja | 

T has posena in d. 
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Read: samvatsarasya pratimam ye tva ratrim upasate | 

tesam ayusmatim prajam ray as posena sam srja z 3 z 

This stanza occurs KS. 40. 2; MG. 2. 8. 4; the first hemistich 
in TS. 5. 7. 2. 1; PG. 3. 2. 2; pada a in Ap.4. 17. 9. 3; HG. 2. 
15. 9, and pada d appears frequently. In a PG. has pratima: 
in b KS. and MG. read as here, PG. has ya tarii ratrim upas- 
mahe, S. yam tvfi ratry upfismahe, which TS. varies with upa- 
sate and SMB. 2. 2. 18b with ratri yajamahe. KS. and MG. 
have c as here, S. has sa na °. In d MG. has srjasva, others as 
here. 

iyam avii sa ya prathama vy aucchat sapsv antas carati 

pravista 
vadhur mimaya navagaj janitrim trita enam mahimanas 

sacante z 4 z 

Margin has astaka opposite this stanza. 

Read: iyam eva sa ya prathama vy aucchat sapsv antat^ carati 
pravista j 
vadhdr miinaya navagaj janitri traya enaih mahimdnas 
sacante z 4 z 4 z 

This stanza occurs also S. 8. 9. 11; TS. 4. 3. 11. 1; MS. 2. 

13. 10: 160. 1; KS. 39. 10; SG. 3. 12. 3; ApMB. 2. 20. 30: 
the first pada appears TB. 2. 5. 5. 3a; ApS. 17. 2. 12; HG. 2. 

14. 5; ApG. 8. 22. 5. SMB. 2. 2. 15 must be compared. The 
only variant for a is vy uchat in SG. Pada a as here appears 
in MS. and KS., antar asyam ° in TS., 6G. and ApMB., asv ita- 

' rasu ° in S. In 8. the second hemistich is mahanto asyam mahi- 
mano antar vadhur jigaya navagaj janitri. In c TS., SG., and 
ApMB. have jajana and SG. also has navakrj; in d SG. has 
sacantam. The stanza in SMB. is esaiva sa ya parva vy aucchat 
seyam apsv antas carati pravista | vasur jigaya prathama janitri 
visve hy asyarii mahimano antah. 

106. 

Continuation of preceding: S. 3. 10. 5, 6, 11, 10. 

vanaspatya gravano ghosam avrata havistanvantava pari- 

vatsarinarii | 
ekastakayi havlsa vidhema vayam syama patayo rayi- 

nam. 
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Read : vanaspatya gravano ghosam akrata havis krnvantas pari- 
vatsarinam | 
ekastakayai havisa vidhema vayam syama patayo rayi- 
nam z 1 z 

This stanza also occurs HG. 2. 14. 4; MG. 2. 8. 4; SMB. 2. 
2. 13; ApMB. 2. 20. 34. Padas ab in k are as here; in a HG. 
and MG. have ulakhala ° ° ° akurvata, ApMB. aulQkhala °, SMB. 
aultikhalah sam pra vadanti gruvanah; in b MG. has parivat- 
sariyam. Pada c as here does not appear elsewhere; S. has 
ekastake suprajasah suvira. The occarrences of d are too 
numerous to mention ; for d SMB. and MG. have jyog jivema 
balihrto vayam te. 

Idayas padam ghrtavat sarisrpam jatavedah prati havya 

grbhaya 
ye gramyah pasavo visvarupas tasam saptanam m4yi 

rantir astu z 

Corrections for accents are as follows: sarisrpam jatavedah- 
prati havya grbhaya : y6 grfimydh, visvarupas tesam saptanam, 
rantir. 

This stanza also occurs SMB. 2. 2. 14; A^. 2. 2. 17; ApS. 6. 
5. 7; M^. 1. 6. 1. 15; HG. 2. 17. 2; TA. 3. 11. 12. 6. and 
SMB. give the stanza exactly as here: in a A6.', ApS., and MS. 
have caracaram at end, TA. and HG. have for a idayai srptam 
ghrtavac caracaram; b as here is found only in S. and SMB., 
others, save TA., having jatavedo havir idam jusasva. Pada c 
occurs further in 6. 2. 34. 4a; TA. 3. 11. 11a: in d A^. has ° 
mayi pustir astu, TA. and Ap6. °nam iha rantir astu, MS. °nam 
iha pustir astu ; others as here. 

idaya juhvato havir devan ghrtavata yuje 
guhan adubhyato vayam drsade sopa gomata | 

T has grhan in c: possibly the ms. reading is juhuto. 

In b read yaje, in c grhan alubhyato ; in d gomatah : and I am 
inclined to think it would be well to restore also in d the read- 
ing of S. sam visemopa. 

In a S. has vayam for havir. 

yajur rtvigbhya artavebhyo mabhyas sariivatsaraya ca | 
dhatre vidhartre samrdhe bhQtasya pataye yaja z 5 z 
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T has madbhyas in b. 

Possibly rtvigbhya can stand but rtubhya as in S. is better; 
in b read madbhyas, in c vidhatre, in d yaje. The stanza is No. 
4 and the hymn No. 5. 

For ab S. reads rtubhyas tvartavebhyo madbhyah samvatsare- 
bhyah. 

106. 

Conclusion of preceding; S. 3. 10. 8, 12, 7. 

f28a a yam agan samvatsaras patir ekastake tava 

tasmfii juhomi | ha visa ghrtenasau nas sarma yacchatu | 

Read agan in a and °asau in cd; put colon after tava. 
Only the first hemistich appears in S. Pada c occurs also 
Ak 8. 14. 4c. 

ekfistakfiya havisa vidhemo rtur pancana pravista | 
sasyena sasyam upa saiii carantam aristasyantum upa" 
sam carema | 

In a read ekastakayai, and it seems that we must have vidhe- 
martun paiicanu °. In c read °caratam, in d arisyantam tarn ° 
seems not impossible, or aristas syandam °. 

The only parallel pada is aristah sam caremahi in MS. 1. 6. 2. 
17d; SMB. 1. G. 14c; HG. 1. 5. Ic; ApMB. 2. 3. Ic; MG. 
1. 22. 2c. 

vdsanto grismau madhiimanta varsah sarad dhemaha 

rtavo no jusantarii | 
a no goftu visatv a prajayam sisurmany esam trivaruthe 

syama | 

Head: vasanto grismo madhumanto varsah sarad dhemanta 
rtavo no jusantfim | 
a no gosu visantv a prajayam sarmaiiy esam trivaruthe 
syama z 3 z 

The correction of d is Roth's, who also suggests the alterna- 
tive sarman vesfim: but it mav be that some form of sisira 
should be restored. S. 6. 55. 2 is similar to this: grismo hema- 
ntah sisiro vasantah sarad varsah svite no dadhata | a no gosu 
bhajata prajayam nivata id vah saraiie syama; cf. TS. 5. 7. 2. 4. 
Variants of the first three padas occur in the Sanhitas and Sutras 
of the Black Yajur Veda. 
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ekastaka tapasa tapyana jajana garbham mahimanam 

Indraih 
tena deva vi sahauta satfn hantasuranam abhavac 

^4cipatih z 

Head: ekastaka tapasa tapyaman a jajana garbham mahimaDam 
in dram | 
tena deva vy asahanta ^atrQn hantasuranam abhavac 
sacipatih z 4 z 

This stanza is 6. 3. 10. 12, which differs only in d having 
hanta dasyGnam; it occurs also TS. 4. 3. 11. 3; KS. 39. 10; 
SMB. 2. 3. 21; PG. 3. 3. 5; and pada a GG. 4. 4. 33a; ApMB. 
2. 20. 35a; HG. 2. 14. 5; 15. 9a. For c TS., KS., and PG. 
have tena dasy tin vy asahanta devah ; and for d the same texts 
and SMB. have hanta dasyunam abhavac chacibhih. 

pGrna dravye para pata suptirna punar a pata | 
• sarvan yajnana sam priicatl isam tirjam nabhrtya idaya 

pasubhis saha | 
sarasvati tvam asmasu rayas posam ni yaccha z 6 z a 21 z 

The margin has isam urjarh na bhara i pathah. 

Read: ptirna dravye para pata supurna punar a pata | 

sarvan yajfifm sam priicatlsam fir jam na abhrtya | 
idaya pasubhis saha sarasvati tvam asmasu rayas posam 
ni yaccha z 6 z a 21 z 

The last two padas of this stanza are without parallel ; the 
rest is S. 3. 10. 7cdef, which reads darve, sam bhuiijati and 
bhara. The first two padas occur VS. 3. 49; TS. 1. 8. 4. 1; 
MS. 1. 10. 2: 142. 6; KS. 9. 5; ^B. 2. 5. 3. 17; A^. 2. 18. 13. 
In a all save S., MS., and KS. have darvi. 

107. 

RV. 10. 168, with new stanzas. 

vatasya nix mahima rathasya bhajayann eti stan6,yann 

asya gh^sa | 
divaspfg yety ar{inani krnvann atho ebhi prthivya rentim 

asyan. z 

Read vatasya, mahimanam, bhanjayann, and ghosah in ab; 
yaty arunani, eti, and asyan in cd. 

RV. has rujann eti ° in b, and uto eti ° in d. 
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sam prorate Anu vatasya vistha nalnam gacchanti siizna- 

neva yosfi | 
tiibhfr vidvan sardtham deva lyate patir vl^vasya bh6- 

vanasya gopali z 

Read vatasya vistha aluam, and sumana iva y6sah in ab; 
tabhir vidvan in c. 

In b RV. has ° samanarii na yosah, in c tabhili sayuk °, and 
in d asya ° ° ° raja. 

atrafi vai devanam bhuvanasya gopa yathavaiSam carati 

deva ekali 
ghosuid asya sruyate na rupam nasmai vataya havisa 

vidhema | 

T has tasraai in d. 

Read gopa in a, ghosa id in c, tasmai and vidhema in d. 

RV. (st. 4) omits vai and has garbho at end of a, has esah at 
end of b, and in c has ghosa and srnvire. Pada d has a numbert 
of variants, very familiar, such as tasmai somaya °, tasmai te 
soma °, tasmai te deva °, etc. 

antarikse pathibhir lyamano na na visati katamas 
canahah | 
f28b apam yonis prathamaja rtasya kvi^ sij jatas k^tra a 
babhuva | 

Read lyamano na nf and katamac in ab; in d read svij, and 
probably kuta. 

This stanza also occurs GB. 1 . 2. 8 ; in a GB. has hrlyamaiio, 
with variant reading hi°. RV. and GB. have visate in b. In 
c RV. has sakhfi for yonih, and rtfiva. 

antarikse patayantam vfita tvam asum asubhi | 
pasyanti sarve caksusa na sarve manasa viduh 

Read asubhih in b. 

The second hemistich as here appears ^. 10. 8. 14. 

upatrikam sam ca vi ca tra trir yemam caturekajam | 
tarii mfitarihivanam devam divo devavasrjam z 1 z 

T reads visatra trir ye panca °. 

In d read deva avfisrjan. The stanza is Xo. G, the hymn Xo. 1. 

For b it might be possible to read trir ye panca catur 
ekajam, but aside from the possibility of vicitraiii I see no way 
to remedy pada a. 
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108. 

S. 19. 20. 

aparii nidus pauriiseyam vadliam sad fndragni dhata 

savita vfhaspatih 
somo raja var6no asvina yamah ptisasman pari patu . 

mrtyoli 

Head: 4pa ny :\dhu8 pafiruseyaiii vadharii yam indragni dhata 
savita vfhaspatih | 
somo raja varuno asvina yamah pusasman pari patu 
rartyoh z 1 z 

The reading given is that of ^., to which it seems the Paipp. 
must be assimilated. 

yani dakfira bhiivanasya yas patih prajdpatir matarisva 

prajabhyah 
pradiso yani vasate disas ca tdni varmani bahulani 

santu z 

Read: yani cakara bhdvanasya yas patih prajapatir matarisva 
prajabhyah | 
pradiso yani vasate disas ca tani varmani bahulani 
santu z 2 z 

S. adds me after tani in d. 

yat tanusv anahyanti deva viraja yodhina | 
indro yas cakre varma tasmat piltu visvatah | 

Head : yat tanusv anahyanta deva virajo yodhinah | 

indro yac cakre varma tad asmfin patu visvatah z 3 z 

5. adds te after yat in a, and has rajyaya in b: in d there 
seems to be nothing else but to adopt the reading of S. 

varma se dyfivaprthivl varmahur varma stiryah | 
varma me visve devfis kniva raa prapat praticika z 2 z 

Read me in a, varmahar in b, in c probably knivan or kran • 
and in d ma ma °. The stanza is No. 4 and the hymn No. 2. 

6. has kran in c. The first hemistich as here also occurs S. 8. 
5. 18ab, and with varmagnir in b in AS. 1. 2. 1; ApS. 14. 26. 1. 
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109. 

RV. 6. 74; MS. 4. 11. 2. 

somarudra vi vrhatam vlsticTs amiva ya no gayam avi- 

v68a I 
badetham dveso nlrrtim ca paracais krtam cid 6nas pra 

mumuktiin asmat. | 

Read: somarudra vl vrhatam vlsucim amiva ya no gayam a 
viveia | 
badhetham dvcso nirrtim ca paracais krtdm cid enas pr& 
mumuktam asmat z 1 z 

This stanza also occurs ^. 7. 42. 1; TS. 1. 8. 22. 5; KS. 11. 
12. In c i§. has duram for dveso, the others are badhetham nirr- 
tim paracais. For d 6. and TS. read as here, the others asme 
bhadra sausravasani santu. 

tigmayudhfiu tigmaheti suseva somfirudrav Iha su mrda- 

tan nail 
pra no mucataih duritavadyad gopayatam nas sumanas- 

yamfinauh z 

T has rardatum in b. 

In b read " iha s{i mrdataiii nali, in c no muficataih durita °, 
and in d ^mfinfiu. 

RV. and MS. have susevfiu in a: RV. has ° varunasya pasad 
in c and ^mfma in d ; MS. has mumuktam asman grasitan abhike 
pra yacchatam vrsana sanitamani for cd. 

somarudra dhfirayetham asuryam jiviisistvav aram asnu- 

vatai I 
yuviirii no dhattam iha bhesajani pra yacchatam vfsana 

jettani z 

Read: somarudra dhfirayetham asuryam vi vam istav araiu 
asnuvatai | 
yuvaiii no dhattam iha bhesajani pra yacchatam vrsana 
ji'tvani z 3 z 

KS. 11. 12 also has this stanza. The other versions are alike, 
and for b they have pra vam istayo 'ram asnuvantu: for cd 
dame-dame sapta ratna dadhana saiii no bhutaiii dvipade sam 
catuspade. For d as here cf. under st. 2. 
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86marudra yuvam asmfisv antas tandsi visVa bhesajani 
dhattam | 
f29a ava syatam m^ncate klm cit eno ^figesu baddham ut& 
yad drsatte z 3 z 

Read: somarudra yuvam asmasv antas tandsu visva bhesajani 
dhattam | 
ava syatam muncatam klm cid ^no aiigesu baddham 
uta yad mrsate z 4 z 3 z 

This stanza occurs S. 7. 42. 2 and the other texts as for st. 1. 
All these versions are alike : in a they have ° etany asme, in b 
they transpose the first two words, in c they have ^ yan no asti 
(^. asat), and for d taniisu baddham krtam eno asmat. 

110. 

8. 19. 58. 1-4. 

ghrtasya yiitis sfimauas suduvas samvatsaram havlsa vtir- 

dhayanti | 
srotram caksus prana achinno no stv acchinna hvayam 

ayusfi varcasa z 

For a a reading not improbable is ghrtasya jutls sumanas 
sudeva; possibly the reading of S. is better, ° samana sadeva. 
the S. mss. giving samana sadevas. For cd read 8r6tram cak- 
sus prano acchinno no 'stv acchinna vayam ayuso varcasah. 

dpasman prano hvayatam tipa vayam prrin6 havamahe | 
varco jagraha prthivyanttiriksam varcas somo vrhaspa- 
tir bibharti | 

Read : ^pasman prano hvayatam (ipa vayam pranam havamahe • 
varco jagraha prthivy antariksam varcas s6mo vfhaspa- 
tir bibharti z 2 z 

S. has in d ° vrhaspatir dharta. 

vdrcasa dyavrprthivi samgrani babhuv4thu | vdrco grhl- 

tva prthivim anu sam carema | 
yasasa gavo gopates dpa titisthanty ayatir yaso grhitva 

prthivim anu sam carema | 

For a read varcaso dyavaprthivl saiiigrahani babhiivathur and 
omit colon; in c read g6patim and tisthanty, in b and d anu. 

VOL. XXVI. 20 
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vrajam krnvadhvam sa hi vo nrpano varma sidyadhvam 

bahula prthdni | 
p^nas krn^dbvas ayasir asrsta sa vas susros camas6 

drbata tiih z 4 z 

Read: vrajam krnudhvam sa hi vo nrpano varma slvyadhvam 
bahula prthdni | 
p6ras krnudhvam ayasir adhrsta ma vas susroc camaso 
dfnhata tam z 4 z 4 z 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 101. 8; KS. 38. 13; Ap6. 16. 
14. 5 ; these have varma in b, while S. has varma as here. 

111. 

nyad vato vati nyak tapati sdryah 

nicinam aghnya duha nyag bhavatu tre vlsam. 

T has te in d. 

In a read nyag vato, in b nyak, in c duhe ; for d nyiig bha- 
vatu te visani. 

This stanza occurs S. G. 91. 2 and RV. 10. 60. 11. In a RV. 
has va vati, in d it and S. have rapah. 

ni gavo gosthe asadan ni vatsa titaiii dyaiii 

uy auraayo nadinaiii ny uechusma rasanfiih z 1 z 

T gives ny andayo in e. 

In c read urniayo: for b I liave no suggestion. 

With this stanza may be compared S. 6. 52. 2 and RV. 1. 
191. 4: S. reads ni gavo gosthe asadan ni mrgaso aviksata | ny 
urmayo nadlnaih ny adrsta alipsata; RV. gives abd thus, but 
for c it has ni ketavo jananaiii. 

ahinam ekanaih saiii hi sirsany agrabhaiii lirdaiii sahas- 

ra bah nil 
))arl dravya ni jamalie visaiii turanfi visamaruksatam 

uta I 
krnomi visvaiii bhesajam aheyam arasam visaiii z 5 z 

The ms. corrects dr to bhy or dy in dravya. 
I have no suggestion here. 

112. 
imatarau savasinau varcasaiiije ahaih sam ananiahy ena- 

yor vado 
yatha na bahavo viduh 
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varcasa pina prthivi suryenottabhita dyauh 
tvisiyam pasyaso va te tany acche samaurva | 

f29b veda vai vam namadheyam jigavam aparajitam prajam 
ca bahvim a sase 
rastram candrabhiraksitam vidusi vam namadheyam 
asviuil saragham madbu | 

stiriva caksu | rbbtitanam prajaih dharayitam mayi 
rasim dharayatam mayi satrapa vy a tanomy rgbbyam 
jaghanena ea | 

tasmin yo badhyate bandhe ma me astu niyaksakah z z z 
om sa me astu niksakah z z 

ity atharvavede palpal adasakhay am pratbamakandas 
samaptah z z 

This seems to be a prayer to the Asvins for prosperity, with 
a suggestion of healing charms in the last hemistich. A few 
emendations may be made. In the first stanza read varcasanje, 
perhaps vedo, and yatha no. In the third, we might read 
jigivad, and cendrri° ; the next two padas are good individually 
but to get them into connection seems impossible. At the 
beginning of the fourth, sfiryo vai caksur seems not impossible; 
read dharayatam and rayirii ; from satrapa on all seems hopeless. 
In the first writing of the final pada read sa ; niyaksakah seems 
hopeless. 

In the colophon we should read puippalada^. 



The Star II of a Friend in Need, The Arabic text edited 
from the Vienna Manuscript of el-Ghuzull and trans- 
lated for the first tmie, — By Chaeles C. Torrey, Pro- 
fessor iu Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

In the article, '* Contributions from the Jfiiminlya Brahmaiia 
to tlie liistory of the Braliraana literature," in the First Half 
of this Yoluuie of the Journal, pages 176-188, Professor Oertel 
has collected a good many ancient anecdotes in which the 
disguise o f a man in woman's d r e s s plays a part. 
On page 188 he lefers to my promise to publish an old Arabic 
tale of this nature. That promise I now redeem. 

The tale first ap))ears, so far as my knowledge goes, in the 
Masdrl^ aJ-'' Cssfiq of es-Sarraj (f 500 A. H.); and it was taken 
thence by el-GhuzulI (f 815) for his Matali^ (d-lhuJur. For a 
statement as to the mutual relation of these two very interest- 
ing anthologies, I may refer to my article, "The Filling of a 
Gap in an old Arabic Anthology," in the American Journal of 
Semitir JA(n(/u((f/es for July, 1005, pp. 232-237; see also this 
Journal, vol. xvi (1893), pp. -43 ff. 

I do not know that the story occurs anywhere else. It seems 
not to have been taken over from el-Ghuzuli into the Thousand 
and One X^jhts when so many of its companions, including 
five of the grou]) of seven — of which this story is one — which 

form the 20th Chapter (jvaji^' J^t 'ijA^A j,)* in the Matali^ 
al-Bttdnr^ were transferred. It is a characteristic anecdote of 
Bedouin life, interesting and well told. Es-Sarraj mentions it 
in another ])lace; see the Jlasdri^ p. 333, near the top. 

• I have chosen the version of the Jfftdll' al-lhtdur^ rather 
than that of the Masdrl^ al-' UMCkj^ partly because the materials 
available for constructing a reliable text of the first named 
recension are so satisfactory, and partly because of the oppor- 

' For the contents of this chapter, and references to parallels in Arabic 
literature, see this Journal , vol. xvi, p. 44 f . , and foot-notes. To the refer- 
ences there ^iven I would add, that the Seventh Tale is to be found in 
Dozy's edition of Ibn Bedrun, vol. i, pp. 174 ff. 
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tunity to contribute something to the criticism of the Cairo 
edition of el-Ghuzuli (see below). The two recensions differ 
from each other only very slightly, and for the most part agree 
word for word. The older writer, es-Sarraj, begins with a 
complete chain of authorities, as usual ; this is of course omitted 
by el-Ghuztili. I give here the beginning of the story as it 
appears in the Masdri^ «/-' USMq^ both for the sake of includ- 
ing the original chain of authorities, and also in order to give a 
specimen of the variation of the one recension from the other. 
This variation is especially noticeable at the beginning; in the 
sequel the two run more closely side by side. 

-.^1 ^1 ^UlW UiJ^ J^;)*^' \J^ft^^ ^ tJ^*^ '^U^' 

LutV^ ^^xS^jOl |%^UlII ^ ^jjum^I Ui'tV^ L5*5\ ^ vJ '**-•-'' 
Jibe ^ ^j ^K' JU i^LjJI v-ftA^sj? ^ ^♦j ^£, ^1 ^'^(X^ 

x:>.Jt yjuM^^ '^^ O^^ JuwwVL^ ^7^^ r^ ^ ^^ 15^ 

aUuu JjlII mS^^ Lp%jot^ 5«joi ^.^xwU H^nL ibsLill ool^^ "^^^Jy^ 
|VJ c^L^L-i' ^T^ J^^t |*-S^ oJjCi) ^^x^ LjJjel ^AJ^ 

J^ JLb UJLi /-^iH vr*^ 1*"*^ <^'^' ^y^ ^ o' 'i^ ty^vXit 

The text which I print below is that of el-GhuzGli, as given 
in the excellent Vienna manuscript, which I have followed 
throughout, except in one or two places (indicated in the foot- 
notes) where I have called in the aid of the Strassburg codex. 
I have subjoined the variant readings of the Cairo edition (C). 
It might seem superfluous to publish the Arabic text here, inas- 
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much as the tale has already been printed twice. But I have 
thought this a good opportunity to show the inferiority of the 
Cairo text of el-Ghuziili. The book as a whole has been 
described, and its importance indicated, more than once, first of 
all by von Kremer; but I do not know that any investigation of 
. the relative quality of its text has ever been made, or that it 
has been collated with any of the known manuscripts, except in 
my own edition of the Story of el-' Abbas ibn el-Ah^iaf {Ghu- 
zuli's "Second Night") in Vol. xvi. of this Journal, where I 
compared its readings with those of the manuscripts in Vienna, 
Strassburg, and the Brill Collection (now in Princeton). The 
Cairo edition is based on a single manuscript, which examina- 
tion shows to be one of the least reliable of the live which are 
known. Its quality is well shown in this particular anecdote, 
where it even gives the names of the principal characters incor- 
rectly — j^ and J^a:^ instead of r^^^ and *^'iXA^^ — and where 
a comparison of the older recension uniformly shows the Vienna 
codex to be right as against the Cairo text. It must be added, 
however, that most of the variations are unimportant. 

JUb ^^ JiUe ^^ (jl-^ ^^ (jl^ JLi* (j^^^l *^JL|J cjJ^^ 
^AJ v:yl»>Lw ^jjo ^fe^ -JuiilL OvAJ ,jK^ &XJ\ <XjlC j^j ^Aj gJ 
auoyf ^ N?;L^ Uybo ^\^y [jf jv^U^I^ 1-8^5 [»gAM»^1 Jibe 
5*jol ^gVAl Is* JUXJI^ JUil iLftxL oJli^ ^«^ljuu^ tC^^ 

^^LoJI JLb ULi ^A^ "^ JU jV^\Ux> ^v;yjuu^ ty^'JCit jvJ ^%Loi> 

» C has ^ (I) througliout. '' C t Juu^ . 

3 C omits. * C v::^ JuuL . " C JUi . 

•^ C omits this and the following \ . 
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^ JlcLmJ JLoi ^ oaxaI Lo ^(^ (^ JOLc Lo ^oJUi ^ iH^ ^^ ^^^ 
sl^^L i^ju oJliLi (C^^; Ot*^' v.^3t JJb ^otjuir^ 5hL\ ,J^ 

ojJlI ^I^ j^^} ij*'LxJL j**.3uci Jljeol ^A4J L) ^J JLfti (^jvaJI 

xjK^ I gV^irtj &JLA/Jt L^xLi^ ^);^l ouLftJ ^^x^ xj (Vv^t 

* C ^x^ ^^yjo siJU JjC . - C has simply j^' in place of this. 

» C aJLC>l . * C Jyo. . 

* We should probably insert v^^^li before this. • C omits. 

' MS. {jjy^y . « MS. omits L ; C omits J . » MS. ^LJ if^ . 

" MS. ^jLft^ ; C Jl • (Xftif . The reading which I have followed is 
the one given in S. 
^* C inserts here (again) • ^^ ^ j L^/LiJLcl* , a mere clerical error. 
i« C JaJi^ . " C UaJUI^ . '' C *^^l Jl . 
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U^JL^ ^^ l^i o^i»^ lig*Jir |»JL,M>j I g'^i <nf r^^i V^>^ 
5^ JCo ^ ,j^' Lo &JUI^ oJU^^ Lo Sft &JUb vdLJU |MA^ ^Lfti 
JLoi i »gwxT oumJ^^ i ♦ g a H oJu^^ Ak^ r^***^" ^ ^-^^^ ^9 

^ J^Ol^ ^^JuU Jl ^,^6I oJLl |V-i' oJjLfti dbLu ^Ahft^ 

^Juikj ^^a:^. 'vdJLJo aUuo JLb.L> iL^ ^viJU^A^ JUo Jyui J5Lo 



* C auJLJ.1 . • C siJU^A^ . ' C has xJuo » j^U ib . 



' C JJai* . » C simply dSj ^^ . 
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|ftL|J) ^^Juo L^^t ^ /^Xjo\^ J^.^ r^^' ^^^^^ J^^O jV-J (jLjiaJI 
^^JCmJL ^ au^l ^1 o4^^ i^^ft^ JK (^A^ viU3 ^Jii Lo &JUt^ 
^^juJLXi '^tJud. jit oJU^o ^^ iLJU Si vixJI jJLi ouL5^U^ 
^uU3' ifj ' jJJI (33l auub L^ v^Ui (5*4^? '-J^JJ (5^y^ 

^jji ^T jijo ^iii Lif^ ^ j5' ^'^ ^?) '^^y^ 

v:>AAJLi &JLulJt vdLyjy) viJjCS^I Jum^Lww oJU*^ (^<^^^ (^^^ v:>:>>%^^ 
^^ J^ r^^^ c5^ oJljiaS v:y<^L:^ Jo iUNLsLl It)'^ ^ jj^ ^ 

viIajjC^Xm.! UJLi ^5'^>^ Ji oJL^.«a3t |v-j 144^1 ^ LjI^ (s^r^ 
» MS. » j^l if . « MS. byo . » c mXA^ . -» c sUycjLi . 

* MS. lU^^I ; C }u^\ , I have followed 8. The 3fa^dri* al'*USSdq 
has S^^^t » which is probably the original. 

* MS. omits. ** C adds sii^jJu ^ . ^ C S^vX^ ^^«JU . 
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• . • • , • • 
• • • • • 

Jy3 |J^ XXAik i3A3s ^j.-ywu&.| ^^^-*-^ X-UI^ ooLo ^^ VSAa*oT 

Lbl ULi LxjJLfc oJLi^O Jo ^'^ItUd. 131^ y^P^' /•J'^ is^^ 
^Aill Lx»^ oJUj dLxi^l v:>JU3 » juD ^ dL4^ oJLS^ ' o^U J 
v:>.jydjo^ (V^ v;:^ jc^i^ v:>S.^I aJU &JJI^ L^Li d^^ ^ oX3' 

J jCi* v.^^^^ vdjtJuo i^la^ JJU JLj Aids ^s ULi |*jJt l^Juo 

. Li%jLjuo 

^ C has v.::AJLii> ^6 osJLmm UJ^ |»gyix)Uy &53c«^l ^^o ^^Xa . 
2 MS. A^ . Es-SaiTaj gives a preferable text here. 

* MS. viJL^UdJ* ; C dLsUflJ* . I follow S. 

' C aujv . The reading which I have adopted is also given by es- 
Sarraj . « C Juu^ . ' C c^^Lju J (sic). « C ^5AXv^t . 
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Translation. 

Numeir, of the tribe Hilal, narrates the following: There 
was a certain youth of the Beni Hilal whose name was Bisr ibn 
'Abdallah, but who was commonly known as el-Astar. Among 
all the chieftains of the tribe, his was the handsomest face and 
the most liberal hand. He fell desperately in love with a girl 
of his people named Jeida', who was preeminent in her beauty 
and her accomplishments ; then after the fact of their attach- 
ment became generally known, the affair grew to be a cause of 
strife between their two families, until blood was shed; where- 
upon the two clans separated, and settled at a long distance 
apart from each other. 

So when (says Numeir) the time of separation grew so long 
for el-Astar that he could bear it no more, he came to me, aad 
said: "O Numeir, have you no aid for me?" I answered: 
" There is with me naught but what you wish." Then he said: 
"You must help me to visit Jeida', for the longing to see her 
has carried away ray soul." "Most gladly and freely!" I 
replied ; " Only set out, and we will go whenever you wish." So 
we rode away together, and journeyed that day and night, and 
the morrow until evening, when we halted our beasts in a ravine 
near the settlement of the clan we were seeking. Then he said: 
"Do you goon, and mingle with the people; and when you 
meet any one, say that you are in search of a stray camel. Let 
no mention of me pass lip or tongue, until you find her 
servant-girl, named so-and-so, who is tending their sheep. 
Give her my greeting and ask her for tidings; tell her also 
where I am." 

So I went forth, not averse to do what he bade me, until I 
found the servant-girl and brought her the message, telling her 
where el-Astar was, and asking her for tidings. She sent back 
this word: "She is treated harshly, and they keep watch of 
her. But your place of meeting will be the first of those trees 
which are near by the hindermost of the tents, and the time the 
hour of the evening prayer." 

So I returned to my comrade, and told him what I had heard. 
Thereupon we set out, leading our beasts, until we came to the 
designated spot at the appointed time. We had waited only a 
few moments when we saw Jeida' walking toward us. El-Astar 
sprang forward and seized her hand, giving her his greeting, 
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while I withdrew a little from them; but they both cried out: 
" We adjure you by Allah to come back, for we intend nothing 
dishonorable, nor is there anything between us that need be hid 
from you." So I returned to them and sat beside them. Then 
el-Astar said: "Can you contrive no way, JeidiV, by which we 
may have this night to ourselves ?" "Xo," she replied, "nor 
is it in any way possible for me, without the return of all that 
misery and strife of which you know." " Nevertheless it must 
be," he answered, " even if that results which seems likely." 
But she said : "Will this friend of yours assist us ?" I answered : 
"Only say what you have devised; for I will go through to the 
very end of ^;our plan, though the loss of my life should be in 
it." Thereupon she took off her outer garments, saying: "Put 
these on, and give me your garments in place of them." This 
I did. Then she said: "Goto my tent, and take your place 
behin<l my curtain*; for my husband will come to you, after he 
has finished milking, bringing a full jar of milk, and he will 
say : ' Here, your evening draught !' But do not take it from 
him, until you have tried his patience well ; then either take it 
or leave it, so that he will put it down and go away; and then 
(please Allah) you will not see him again until morning." 

So I went away, and did as she had bidden me. When he 
came with the jar of milk I refused to take it, until he was 
thoroughly tired of my contrariness; then I wished to take it 
from him, and he at the same time wished to put it down ; so 
our two hands met at cross i>urpose8 on the jar, and it upset, 
and the milk was all s]>illed. Thereupon he cried out: "This 
is willfulness beyond the limit !", and he thrust his hand into 
the front part of the tent and brought out a leather whip coiled 
like a serpent. Then he came in, tearing down my curtain, 
and had used the whip on me for full twenty lashes when his 
mother and sister entered and pulled me out of his hands. But, 
by Allah, before they did this I had lost control of myself, and 
was just ready to stab him with my knife, whether it cost me 
my life or not. However, as soon as they had gone out I 
fastened u[) my curtain again, and sat down as before. 

Only a short time had passed when Jeidfi's mother entered 
and spoke to me, never doubting that I was her daughter. But 
I struck up a weeping and a sobbing, and hid my face in my 

^ I. e., in her private apartment. 
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garment, turning my back to her. So she said: *'0 my dear 
daughter, fear Allah and keep from displeasing your husband, 
for that is where your duty lies; as for el-Astar, you have seen 
him for the last time." Then as she was going out she said: 
''I will send in your sister to keep you company tonight." 
And sure enough, after a few minutes the girl appeared. She 
began crying and calling down curses on him who beat me, but 
I made no answer. Then she nestled up close to me. As soon 
as I had her in my power, I clapped my hand over her mouth, 
and said: " O Such-a-one, that sister of yours is with el-Astar, 
and it is in her service that my back has been flayed this night. 
Now it behooves you to keep her secret, so choose for yourself 
and for her; for by Allah, if you utter a single word, I Avill 
make all the outcry I can, until the disgrace becomes general." 
Then I took away my hand from her mouth. She trembled 
like a branch' in the wind; but after we had been together a 
little while she made friends with me, and there passed the 
night with me then and there the most delightful companion I 
have ever had. We did not cease chatting together, and she 
was also rallying me, and laughing at the plight I was in. And 
I found myself in the position of one who, had he wished to 
take a base advantage, could have done so; but Allah restrained 
from evil, and to him is the praise. 

Thus we continued until the dawn broke, when lo, JeidiV 
stole in upon us. When she saw us, she started, and cried out:^ 
"Allah! Who is this?" Your sister!" I replied. '' What has 
happened?" she asked. " She will tell you," I answered, for 
she, on my word, is the sweetest of sisters." Then I took my 
own clothing, and made off to my companion. As we rode, I 
narrated to him what had happened to me, and bared my back 
for him to see. Such a flaying as it had had — may Allah throw 
into hell-fire the man who did it ! — from every single stripe the 
blood was oozing out. When he saw this, he exclaimed: 
" Great was the deed which you did, and great the acknowledg- 
ment due you ; your hand was generous indeed ! May Allah not 
withhold me from repaying you in full." And from that time 
on he never ceased to show me his gratitude and appreciation. 

^ The text of the Ma§dri' is probably the original here, reading 
' reed,'* instead of 



Additions to th^ Fifth Series of Continbutions from the Jdi- 
minlya Brahmana (JAOS. xxvi. 176 ff.). — By Hanns 
Oertel, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

I. (Add' to p. 177, line 15.) The storj' of Pramati in the 
Dasakumaracarita is identical in plot with the following tales, 
all going back to the same source: (1) The sixty-second storj' of 
the Sukasaptati (R. Schmidt's edition of the textus simplicior in 
AbhaudliDHjen f, d, Kunde des Morr/e/dandes x, 1803, p. 180 
f.= p. 80 f. of his German translation, Kiel, 1894). (2) Katha- 
saritsagara vii. 41 f. ([). 81 f. in Brockhaus' edition, Lei]>zig 
1839; translated ibid, p. 27 = Brockhaus, Die M<trchensamm' 
lung des Somadeva Bhatta^ Lci[>zig, 1843, vol. i, p. 07; also in 
the Kathasaritsagara translated by C. II. Tawney, Calcutta, 

1880, vol. i, [). 44). (3) The Vctfilapancavincatika, chap. xv. 
The poetical version in Brockhaus' e<lition of the Kathasaritsa- 
gara (Leij)zig, 180(), Abh, f. d. Kunde d, Monjenl, vol. iv), p. 
345 ff. ; translate<l by C. II. Tawney, vol. ii, j). 301 ff. The 
prose version of (^'ivadasa in H. Ulile, Die Vetrdapaucavingatika 
(Ab/nindl. /. d. Ktinde des Jforf/f/dfOtdes, vol. viii), Lei|)zig, 

1881, p. 35 f. and still another anonymous prose version ibid. j). 
84. (4) Kathasaritsagara xviii. 122, in I^rockhaus' ed. (Lei])zig, 
•18r)r), Abh. f, d. Kttuded. Mortjenl., vol. iv) j). 507. Translated 
by ('. II. Tawney, vol. ii, p. 587. Tliis story is, in a way, very 
much like the (ireek tale of Leukippos and Daphne, for Malaya- 
vati is a man-hating virgin (cf. Rohde, J>* r Griech. Romany p. 
147, note 4). The story is here cast iu the form of a dream. 
(5) The twenty-third story of the Persian Tiiti-namah.' Text 
and translation in the Tooti-muinh., o/* Ttdcs of a Parrot (Cal- 
cutta, printe<l: London, reju'inted for J. Debrett, Piccadilly, 
July 1801), p. 1 17 f.' Here an actual transformation is brouglit 

^ Cf. Oesterh'y, liaittil Pachisi. Leipzig?. 1873, j). 203 : Landau, Die 
QiieUen den Dekameron. Stuttgart. 18H4, 2d edition, p. 48-49. 

- Oesterley refers to Ilosen, Tuti-Namch, Das Papageienbuchf Leip- 
zig, 1858, vol. ii, p. 178, for a Turkish version of this tale. 

2 Landau refers to C. 1. L. Iken's translation in Touti-Nameh, Eine 
Sammlnng per,sischer Miirehen run Nec)ischeJ>i, Stuttj?art, 1822, p. 97: 
M. Wickerhauser, Die dreiasifj ^»Ttehte. Hamburg, 1863, p. 249; and 
Rosen ii, p. 178. 
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about by a magic ball and continues as long as this is carried in 
the mouth. (6) The sixteenth tale of the 'liNlJD ^'^B'O » the 
Hebrew version of the Book of the Seven Sages. Text, transla- 
tion, and notes in Miachle Sindbad^ Secundus Syntipas^ edirt^ 
emefidirt und erkldrt . . . von P. Cassel (Berlin, 1891, third 
edition) fol. N* of the Hebrew text, vs. 582 ff. and pp. 288 and 
154 respectively.* 

I find that most of these tales, viz., Xos. 2, 3, 5, and 6, are 
referred to in Landau's Die Quellen des Dekarneron, Stuttgart, 
1884, 2d edition, p. 48 f. He further compares the twenty- 
second story of the Latin Historia de Calumnia Novercali 
(printed in Antwerp, 1490), which has the title 'De adventu 
tilii regis contra novercam et ipso exitu judicii.' I have not. 
been able to see this tale, but from Keller's summary (H. A. 
Keller, Li Romans des Sept Sages ^ Tubingen, 1836, Intro- 
duction, p. xxxiv) it would seem that the queen is here an 
accomplice, and not at all herself duped by the disguise as is the 
case in the other stories. It would then rather form a transition 
to those tales in which the wife conceals her lover from her hus- 
band by dressing him as one of her maidservants. Instances of 
this are rather numerous.'* Cassel in Mischle Sindbad^ Berlin, 

* Landau's Tabelle B (after p. 340) doubtingly (with a ?) gives only one 
parallel, viz. No. 24 of the Libre de los Engannos et los asayamientos de 
las mugeres (Ricerche Intomo al Libre di Sindibdd per D. Comparetti, 
Milan, 1869, in vol. xi of the Memorie del R. Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettre), This, however, must be a mistake ; Dr. Schwill, who 
was kind enough to look through the Spanish collection, failed to find 
any parallel. 

' Keller, Li Romans des Sept Sages , Tubingen, 1836, p. cxxxiv : * Ein 
als Kammerfrau verkleideter Buhle tritt oft in den alten Erzahlungen 
auf.' R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii (1900), p. 603 and C. Vossler, Stud. z. 
vergL Litteraturgesch, hrsg. v. M. Koch, ii (1902), p. 13, refer to a 
story of the Jewish writer Joseph Sahara (twelfth century, Spain) ; to 
two stories from G. Sercambi's Novelle inedite (Renier's edition, Torino, 
1889), No. 4, * De magna prudentia,' and No. 33, * De falsitate mulieris' ; 
to No. 8 of Vatican Ms. 1716, ' Du roy Alphons qui fut trompe par le 
[sic\ malice de sa fenime ' ; and to Nicolas de Troyes' Le Orand Paran- 
gon. No. 124, * D'un Empereur qui avoit une femme la plus paillarde du 
monde, tellement qu' elle avoit douze compaignons abilles en demoiselles 
qui couchoit avec elle.* Compare further Domenico Batacchi (Padre 
Atanasio da Verrocchio) Novelle galanti. No. 6, * Re Grattafico ' ; R. 
Kohler, Klein. Schrift. iii (1900), p. 163 : • Ein heiratslustiger, aber miss- 
trauischer Konig besucht in der Verkleidung einer Frau und mit der 
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1891, p. 155, refers to Kathrisaritsa<rara i. 5, especially vs. 36, 
(Brockhaus' ed, Leipzig, 1830, p. 47, translated ibid, p. 15 = 
Brockhaus, Bie Mdrchensatnmlmuj des Somadeva Bhatta^ 
Leipzig, 1843, p. 35, and C. H. Tawney's transl. Calcutta, 1880, 
Tol. i, J). 25), and Martiniis Criisiiis' Aiinales Suevici [published 
at Frankfurt, 15!)5-0G; a German version is printed in J. J. 
Moser's BihliotJteca Scrlptornm de rebus Suexncis^ etc., Frank- 
furt, 1T33J, ii. 170. Liebreclit and Benfey (Orient und Occident 
i, 18«2, 341 ff. and p. 344 ff.) com]»ared with this ^^^^asaptati, 
chapters 5-9 (p. 19 of R. Schmidt's edition, p. 11 of his transla- 
tion), and a tale of the Turkish Tfttinaniah (Rosen, Tuti-JViimeh^ 
Das P(fj>(ff/ei'enbue/i, Leij)zig, 1858, vol. ii, p. 93), whence it 
passed into Occidental literature: so in the story of Merlin* (cf. 
F. W. y. Schmidt, JJle Man'hen des Straparola,, Berlin, 1817, 
]). 335 ; G. Paris, Jionufn d*'S Srpf Sdf/es de Jiome, Introduction 
]). xxviif. ; W. E. Mead in the Introduction (p. ccxxix) to H. 
B. Wheatley, Merlin or the Karhj Hi story of King Arthur^ 
London, 1899, where tlie English version is given in vol. II, ]>. 
4'20 ['this lulyus cesar liadde a wif that was a grete bewte, 
and she hadde with hir xij yonge nunx arraied in gise of 
wymen'J; Hans v. Buliers Uifodetlanus Leben (Keller's ed. 
Quedlinburg, 1841, ]>. 209; F. W. V. Schmidt, Die M^rchen 

Fahigkoit, sich unsichtbar zu niachen, drei Prinzessinnen/etc. Einaiut 
Oollah [Inayat Alliih], Bahar-Daimsh, or Garden of Knowledge, trans- 
lated from the Persian by Jonathan Scott, Shrewsbury, 1799, vol. Hi, p. 
293, * A king's daughter has fallen in love with a young man, whom she 
has brought into her palace disguised Jis a female,' etc.; R. Kohler, 
Klein. Schrift. ii (1900), 390. Dr. Schwill called my attention to two 
other passages, in Spanish literature, which introduce a youth in female 
disguise ; the one is in Orvantes' Persiles y Sigismunda, iii. 8 (Madrid, 
1017), the other in chap. 8 of Alonso Nuilez de Reinoso's Historia de los 
Aniores de Clareo y Florisea, y de los trabaxos de Ysea, Venecia, 1552, 
reprinted in vol. iii of Biblioteca de Au tores Espafloles (Madrid, 1853), 
Novelistas anteriores a Cervantes, p. 430, col. 2 (bottom). To Dr. Le 
Conte I owe a reference to Balzac's * Berthe La Repentie,' fourth story 
of the third decade of his Contes Drolatiques (CEuvres Completes de H. 
de Balzac, Paris, 1870, vol. xix, p. 385 ff.) See also the references col- 
lected by Bolte in his note on No. 15 of Montanus' WegkHrzer, in 
Biblioth. d. Litterar. Yereins in Stuttgart, vol. 217, 1899, p. 669, and to 
No. 110 of the Gartengeseilschaft (Ibid., p. 031). 

1 Cf. also R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii (1900), p. 002, and Fischer and 
Bolte in Bibliothek d. Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 208 (1896), 
p. 210. 
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des Straparola^ p. 340-341) ; cf . also the Latin Historia Septeni 
Sapientum, chapter 22 (a brief resume in H, A. Keller, Zi 
Romans des Sept Sages^ Tubingen, 1836, p. xxxiv.) Schmidt 
(1. c. 341) further compares Arabian NtgktSy German transl. by 
M. Habicht, K. Schall, and F. H. v. d. Hagen, i, p. 10=Eng- 
lish transl., by R. F. Burton, The Book of the Thousand 
Xights and a Nighty reprinted . . . by L. C. Smithers, Lon- 
don, 1893, vol. i, p. 5. 

Here belongs also, in history, the famous escapade of P. 
Clodius Pulcher (Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopaedie, iv, 83; 
Tyrell, The Correspondence of M. TuUius Cicero, 2d edition, i, 
1885, p. 21), who, in female disguise, entered the house of 
Capsar while the rites of the Bona Dea were Toeing celebrated 
(Cic. ad Aft. 1. 12. 3, P. Clodium, Appii filium, credo te 
audisse cum veste muliebri de]>rensum domi C. Caesaris, cum 
pro populo fieret, eumque per manus servulae servatum et educ- 
tum) which resulted in Caesar's divorce from Pompeia (Suet. 
Div, Julius^ 0, cum qua [= Pompeia] deinde divortium fecit, 
adulteratam opinatus a P. Clodio quem inter publicas c^erimo- 
nias penetrasse ad eam muliebri veste tam constans fama erat). 

II. (Add after line If], p. 183.) Guilelmus Blesensis states in 
the prologue to his Alda^ (in which a youth gains access to his 
beloved by means of female disguise), that he took the plot of 
his poem from one of Menander's plays, the name of w^hich he 
translates into Latin by 'mascula Virgo.' On the basis of this 
Lohmeyer holds that Menander's comedy 'AvSpoyvvos ^ Kpi;s, of 
which only a few w^ords have come down to us, had a plot simi- 
lar to that of the Alda, Cf. Guilelmi Blesensis Ald(e connedia 
ed, C. Lohmeyer (Lipsiae, 1892), p. 21, for a conjectural out- 
line of Menander's plot and a detailed discussion of the whole 
question of William de Blois' indebtedness. The same learned 
editor of the Alda gives also the following additional parallels : 
(1) The old French lay of Floris et Liriope by Robert de Blois'' 
which gives the history of Floris and Liriope, the parents of 
Narcissus, and was edited by Zingerle (Altfranzosische Biblio- 

* This poem, I find, is referred to by Landau, Die Quellen des Dekame- 
ron, Stuttgart. 1884, p. 49. 

* Shortly after the publication of my first paper my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Warren, called my attention to this. He thinks that Robert de 
Blois borrowed the plot from some Latin tale. 

VOL. XXVI. 81 
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thek xii, ISDl). The nijina<;enieiit of tlie plot is here particu- 
larly flevLM-. Liriope is the daughter of Narcissus, king cjf 
Thebes. One of his vassals has two twin children, a boy, Floris, 
and a ij:irl, l^lorie. Florie is Liriope's playmate. And when 
Floris falls in love with Liriope he persuades his sister Florie to 
exchaui^e garments with him. (2) Douin's Roman de TruV>ert,' 
in M. ^Icon's Nouxf'cin Jiereitil de J'abliaux et Contes^ Paris, 
18-23, vol. I, p. 102, ajid (3) ' Der scholaere ze Paris,' in F. H. v. 
d. Ilagen's Getianimtahenfeyar^ vol. i, ]). 277, No. xiv; cf. j)re- 
face, i)p. liv and cxxvii. This last reference J cannot verify. 
In the French fabliau La SaiiU'resse (A. de Montaiglon et G. 
Raynaud, Becenil (f<-n*^rnl et coniplt't ihs F<ihllau.r^ Paris, 1872- 
181)0, vol. i, p. 280) the lover disguises himself as a woman- 
<loctor'' (une saineresse) ; cf. A. Preime, Die Frmi in (hri 
altfninznsiarhen FabUau.r ((Tottingen Diss.), Cassel, 1001, pp. 
30 and 12(;. 

My colleague Dr. Schwill called my attention to the similar 
])lot in the Don Juan cycle, e. g. in Tirso de Molina's JiJl Burin- 
if or de SrcUhf ;^ cf. Byron's Don Jaan^ Canto V; the scene in 
the harem (Canto W) according to Gronow's lifnihiii«'enrei<^ 
188!), i, p. (>2, was based on a practical joke of Dan Mackinnon, 
who disguised himself as a nun when Wellington visite<l a con- 
vent near Lisbon, see E. IT. Coleridge's M^rrk's of Lord Byron ^ 
Poifrt/, vol. VI (10(»3) p. 270. 

The disguise of a lover in girl's clothes must have been a very 
common motif in the pastoral romances, such as D'Urfe's 
Astree (where Celadon lives at the home of Adamas and Leonide 
disguised as their daughter Alexis and thus sees his beloved 
Astrce, cf. the summary in IL Kocrting's Gesehichte d, Jranzon, 
Romoiiti hii XVTT Jahrhnndert, \\ 1801, ]>. Oo and p. Ill, 

' Here Trubert originally assunie.s the disguise in order to escape being 
recognized by the duke. My colleague. Dr. Curdy, was goo<l enough to 
look through this long drawn out romance. 

-Of. {^ukasaptati ed. Schmidt, p. 175— Schmidt's translation, p. 87 f., 
where the lover gains access as a physician, and the same motif in the 
tale published hy Liebrecht in Ger mania, xxi (1876), p, 894, No. 23 (cf. J. 
Bedier, Les Fahliaux, Paris, 1893 [=Fasc. 98 of the Bibliotheque de V 
ficole des Hautes £tudes| p. 426). 

3 Comedias escogidsis de Fray Gabriel Tellez (El Maestro Tirso de Mo- 
lina) edited by J. E. Hartzcnbusch in vol. V of the Biblivteca de Autores 
Espafioles, Madrid, 1903 (4th edition), p. 572. First edition of the play at 
Barcelona, 1630. 
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note, 2; A. Le Breton, Ije Honian an dixseptihne sitcley Paris, 
1800, p. 18 ; P. Morillot in P. de Julleville's Ilistoirc de la 
Lanfjue et de la Litt^rature franca ine^ IV, 1807, p. 414), for 
Charles 8orel ridicules it in his parodistie Le Berger extravagant, 
published in lf>28 (II. Koerting, 1. e., II, '^ 1891, p. 71 ff., see p. 
79 for the disguise). In the fourth book Lysis is disguise<l by 
Ilircan as a handsome country-weneh, Amarillis, and so gains 
access to the castle of his beloved Charite; "and' when he 
view'd himself sometimes in his Shepherdesses habit, he said in 
himself. No, no, there is no shame to })ut on this garb when 
Love commands it. The great Aloides changVl his dub into a 
distaff 2k\\ A put on Joles gown instead of his Lyons' skin. Was 
not Poliarchns'^ cloathM like a maid, and was called Theocrine f 
And did not Cdadon do the like, and was called Alexis? This 
is the principal subject of lioniances^ and an amorous history is 
never good if there be not a young man j)uts on maids cloathes, 
or a maid a mans. I a])})eal to all those who ])ass away their 
days in that delightful reading." Similarly the English trans- 
lator, John Davies, says^ in his ])reface (''The Translator to the 
Reader"): "For his [i. e. Lysis'] disguising himself like a maid, 
and his perswasions that he was really one, and was taken for 
one, 'tis an humor so threadbare in all Books of She])herdry and 
Love-stories, that I need say no more of it; only I shall note, 
that it is more ])robable in Lysis ; for TTlrcan caus'd him to be 
trim'd, a thing those Authours thought not on, but putting on 
other cloathes, without any circumstance other they are j)res- 
ently what sex they please." 

' The quotation is from John Davies' translation : The Extravagant 
Shepherd : or, the History of the Shepherd Lysis. An Anti-Romance 
written originally in French and now made English. London, 1654, p. 
93-94. 

^ The hero of John Barclay's Argenis (1621). Joannis Barclaii Argenis. 
Editio IIII. Parisiis, 1625, p. 491 and 558=Barclay his Argenis or the 
Loves of Polyarchus and Argenis faithfully translated out of Latin into 
English by Kingsraill Long. London, 1636. Liber III, chapter 8 (p. 
316) and chapter 17 (p. 362). Cf. H. Koerting, 1. c. I* (1891), p. 149. The 
same novel is again referred to by Sorel in the thirteenth book (* The 
Oration of Clarimond against Poetry, Fables and Romances '): * . . . the 
fame of Argenis^s beauty makes him fall in love with her. He goes into 
Sicily, disguised as a maid to live with her,' p. 65 of Davies' translation 
which begins a fresh numbering of pages with book XII. 

^ Signature 6, verso. The preface is not paged. 
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III. (Add to p. 186, line 1(3.) To the Sanskrit story of Indra 
assuming the shape of Ahalya's husband may be added two from 
the ^u^a^apt^^^ ^'1^- t^i^ third tale (Schmidt's ed. of the textus 
simplieior, 1893, in vol. x of Ahh, f. d, Kunde d. Morgenl.^ p. 
11 f. = Schmidt's German translation, 1894, p. 7 f.) where 
the rogue Kutila enamored of the merchant Vimala's two 
wives prays to tlie goddess Ambika, by her help is trans- 
formed into the likeness Qf Vimala, and during the merchant's 
absence from home impersonates him. And the conclusion of 
the (j^ukasaptati (Schmidt's text, p. 203= translation, p. 100) 
where a Vidhyadhara assumes the form of the Gandharva Kana- 
kaprabha and thus deceives the latter's wife Madanamanjari. 
Also Kathiisaritsagara vi. 33 (Brockhaus' edition, Leipzig, 1862, 
in Ahhandl. f, d, Kunde d, Morgenl,^ vol. ii, p. 59, = C. H. 
Tawney's English translation, Calcutta, 1880, i, p. 300) where 
Madanavega, the king of the Vidyadharas, with Siva's help 
assumes one night the form of the king of Vatsa, enters in his 
shape the palace of the princess Kaliilgasena, and thus tricks 
her into marrying him. This last story is referred to by M. 
Landau, iJie Quelle n des Dekameron^ Stuttgart, 1884, p. 74. 
Here may also be found a number of other interesting parallels: 
Herodotus vi. 68-70 relates that the hero Astrabacus (cf. Wide, 
LakotiiscJie Culte^ 1893, p. 279) was the reputed father of the 
Spartan king Demaratus; he appeared to Aristo's wife in the 
guise of her husband. This, according to Landau, is the story 
of Agihilf and Theudelinde in the Decameron III. 2, in Lafon- 
taine's Z^ Mvhtier' (Oeuvres completes, vol. II. (Paris, 1857), 
p. 71), and in Deutsche Sngen hrsg. v. d. BrCldern Grimm, vol. 
II (1891, 3d ed.) No. 404,]). 31 f.' Dr. Schwill called my 
attention to a very similar story in Heliodorus Aethio]). iii. 13- 
14. The brief statement there no doubt implies that Hermes 
impersonated the husband of Homer's mother. Landau also 
refer,s to the seventeenth story of the Turkish Tdti-namah (in 
Rosen's translation, Leipzig, 1858, vol. II, p. 15=Wickerhau- 
ser, Die dreissiy Xdchte^ Hamburg, 18r)3, ]). 167), a Jewish 

^ Cf. the bvfM^p^dg in Herod, vi. 6, 8. Boccaccio's story of King Agi- 
lulf apd his groom is also found as No. 16 (edition of 1800)=No. 19 (edi- 
tion of 1856), • La notte di Befana ' in Donienico Batacchi's Novelle 
galanti; cf. R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. iii (1900), p. 165. 

- There is nothing suggesting it in Paulus Diaconus, iii, 35. 
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legend told in Midrash Babboth and Midraah Tanchuma to 
Exodus ii. 11, a tale in the Arabic Kalilah and Diranah or 
Fables of Pidpay (cf. Benfey, Pantschatantra^ Leipzig, i (1859), 
p. 299, § 111 ; it should be noted, however, that in this version 
and those derived from it, it is not the husband who is imper- 
sonated and deceived, but the wife's paramour is impersonated 
by his servant * who borrows his mantle,) etc. 

My colleague. Professor Baur, calls my attention to Posei- 
don's impersonation of Enipeus and his deception of Tyro, Homer 
Od, xi. 235-47; Apollodorus Biblioth i. 9-8; Nonnus Dionys, 
i. 121; Lucian Dialog, niarin, 13. Ovid, Metam, vi. 116, tells 
the same story in a slightly different version, substituting Iphi- 
medeia, the mother of the Aloidte (=:Otos and Ephialtes) for 
Tyro. 

Very similar, but without the disguise, are Chaucer's Reve's 
tale which rests on some French fabliau, such as De Gombert et 
des deux clers and Le ineunier et hs deux clers (vols, i, p. 238, 
and V, p. 83 in Montaiglon and Raynaud's collection). Cf. the 
further references in Bedier, Les Fabliaux^ p. 419, Ta. 

IV. (Add to p. 188, line 3) (1) the story in IV. 2 of the Decam- 
eron is connected by Landau {Die Quellen des Dekameron^^ p. 
293) with the Nectanabus story of Pseudo-Callisthenes, by 
Dunlop {History of Fiction^ London, 1845, 3d ed., p. 222 = p. 
232 of Liebrecht's translation, Berlin, 1851) with Josephus' tale 
of Mundus and Paulina.* (2) I have not access to Jtllg's edition 
and translation of the Mongolian Siddhi-Ktlr (Innsbruck, 1866), 
but the eleventh tale appears to belong here (see Landau's short 
summary, Die Quellen des Dekameron^ 1884, p. lUl). (3) My 
colleague, Professor Baur, calls my attention to a number of 
miraculous cures in the Asclepius sanctuary at Epidaurus, which 
strongly suggest an impersonation of the god by his priests. 

' On this motif cf. R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii, 1900, p. 893. 

* See, however, Bedier, Les ^Fabliaux, 1893, p. 89, note 2, and below. 
No. 4. — Decameron iv. 2, is repeated as No. 5 ('II falao Serafino') in 
Domenico Batacchi's Novelle galanti, cf. R. Kdhler, Klein. Schrift. iii. 
(1900) p. 168. It has often been retold, see Bolters note to No. 30 of Mon- 
tanus' WegkUrzer (Bibliothek d. Litterar. Vereins zu Stuttgart, vol. 217, 
1899, p. r>74). also No. 46 of Dietrich Mahrold's Schmdhl unndt Kahl 
Roldmarsch Kasten I Ibid. vol. 209, 1896, p. 270). Somewhat similar is 
No. 94 (*Von nachtfertigen geisten') in J. Frey's Oartengesellschaft 
{Ibid. vol. 209, 1896, p. 110 and 258). 
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See P. Cavvadias, Fouilles (T l^pidaure I (1893, Athens), p. 30, 
lines (KMJ3, p. 31, lines 11(>-110 and 120-132 ( = Collitz, ISamnt' 
lung der cjriech, BiahJct-Inschriften^ 1889, vol. iii, No. 3340= 
Baunack, Studien auf dern Gehiete der griech. und der arischtn 
Sprachen I (1880) Ko. 80, p. 131, and Am Epidaurus (1890) 
Xo. 80). Cf. P. Baiir, Eileithyia, Philologus^ Supplement hand 
viii (1889-91), p. 491, note 83=rAe ITniversity of Missouri 
jStudies, vol. I, No. 4 (1892), p. 59, note 86. (4) J. Bedier, Zes 
Fabliaux, Paris, 1893 ( = vol. 98 of the Biblioth^que de VltJcole 
des Hautcs £tudes) p. 89, compares the Milesian tale in the 
tenth of the letters traditionally ascribed to the orator Aes- 
chines, where Cinion impersonates the river god Scamander. 
Cf. Rohde in Yerhandlungen des XXX. Philol, Yersammlu7ig 
zu Rostock^ 1875 (lAMpzig, 1870), ]). i'A:=I)er griech, Roman ^ 
2d edition, 1900, ]>. 59(). 

V. (Add to p. 195, line 29.) In the JB. version (i. 125 f.) 
of the legend of Usanas Kavya and the Battle of the Gods and 
Asuras (MBh. i. 70. 0; cf. Geldner in Yed. Stud, ii, 1892, ]». 
107), Indra assumes the shape of a leech (ja/dguka)^ of a trnaka 
(' blade of grass,' or, perha})s = trnajaldgakd ' caterpillar'), and 
of a ]>arrot (suka). 



Conjectanea Talimidica : Xoteson liev, 13:1S ; Matt. 23:35 j\; 
28:1; 2 6V. 2:U-16; Juhihes 34:4, 7 : T;^.— Uv 
George F. Moore, Professor in Harvard Uiiiveisity, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1. "The Number of the Beast," Rev. 13:18. Caligula and Nero. 

*Q& 17 ao<f>ui coTtV • 6 €)(iiiv vorv ifrrjif^LadTw t\v apiOfiov tov Srfpiow 
apiB/Juo^ yap dvOpiayrov lariv • #cai 6 dpiOfioi avrov )($*:' (v. 1. X*^')* 

Most scholars rightly understand tho author in those words to 
apprise his readers that the number tUUt (or HK;) eoneeals the 
name of a man, which is to be found by reckonin*^ the numerical 
value of its letters in the method of *\i^ematria " (ypapLfmrtia) . 
The objection that, if this had la^en his meaninu:, he should 
have written dvBpwirov nvo^ has no force in this barbarous trans- 
Iati(m Greek: dpidnos dvBptaTrov is the literal ecjuivalent of a 
Semitic DTK ]2 "IfiDD <>r KB^J IDT KJOO- The alternative 
interpretation, 'human (i. c. ordinary) number," is meaninsrless; 
cabbalistic o]>erations on numbers are often most extraordinary, 
but they are always performed on ' or<linary ' numbers. 

The readiuiJ^ of almost all the manuscripts, iUU'u has lons^ since 
been correctly reckoned out by 'those who have understanding' 
as IDp ]r\y Neron Kcsar (o()-f'200+r,+r)(), l()()-f <;()+•>()(> = 
tWi). The spelling *lDp (not 1D*p) i>< abundantly attested in 
inscripti(»ns and is undoubtedly the older orthot^raphy.* 

* Other decipherments, from Irenaeus on. belong only to the history— 
or the curiosities —of exegesis. To the latter class must be assigned Gun- 
kel's mythological interpretation. That ingenious scholar discovers in 
Wft» n^JIOTp Dinn («'^*i» "Primaeval chaos,' our old acquaintance, 
the Babylonian Chaos-monster. According to him *JTt3*Tp is in Jewish 
writings '* the standing attribute of thoiie figures of primaeval times 
which themselves reappear in the last times, or at least have antitypes 
then" {ScMpfung und Chaos. 877). This sweeping assertion is illus- 
trated by two examples, ♦J1J^^p^ DHN t^he ' primal man ' (Adam), 
and ♦J^)D^p^ trrU * the prlmal sen)ent ' (the tempter of Gen. 3). 
These happen, by a curious coincidence, to be the only examples of this 
''standing attribute" which are given in Levy's Worterbuch. As to 
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There is, however, another reading, 010, represented by eodd. 
V and 11, and attested by Tichonius and Irenaeus. The latter 
discusses the variant at some length, and it may be inferred 
from his emphatic repudiation of it that it had more currency in 
his time than would appear from our manu8cri])t evidence. lie 
surmises that it originated in an error of transcription ; but this 
is not very probable. Many modern interpreters consider 010 as 
another "gematria" on the name of Nero, written "^Dp 1*1J; 
there is, however, no evidence that the name was ever written in 
this way, and a very strong presumption to the contrary. Nor 
has it Escaped notice that the distinctive feature of the vision 
in Rev. 13, viz., that an image of the beast is made which men 
are constrained on pain of death to worship, ])oints to Caligula 
rather than Nero. Following a suggestion of Zahn, therefore, 
Spitta, Otto Holtzmann, Erbes, and others explain the reading 
010 as equivalent to Fatos Kaicrap (cf. 888 = 'Iiyo-ovs, ^Sihyll, i. 
327 ff., a i)assage which Irenaeus seems to have in mind). If 
this view be correct, an older Jewish apocalypse from the last 

the former, ^JIOIpH DHK is common in the Kabbala, but in the older 
literature the reguJar expression is ptJ*K*in DHK i ^^ fact, the exam- 
ple cited by Levy from Bemidbar Rabbah, c. 10 (compiled about the 12th 
century), is the only instance of ^JIOHpn I have noted. The phrase 
ptn<*in mN' moreover, has no eschatological implications ; it serves 
merely to distinguish * the first Man ' from man in general (□"TlO* The 
second expression, ^JIQIpH ^^T]^ » occurs more frequently, e. g. Bere- 
shith Kabbah, c. 22, cf . pB^N")!! C^PUH DebaHm Rabbah, c. 5 ; but with 
no reference to a reappearance of the **old serpent*' in the last times. 
So far, then, from being a *' standing attribute" of any kind, OlOHp 
is an infrequent synonym of p{J^J<") , and is of no mysterious signifi- 
cance. 

In Trevelyan's life of Macaulay there is an amusing story about an 
Elnglishman in India who tried to prove to Macaulay that Napoleon was 
the Beast, because, he said, if Napoleon's name be written in Arabic with 
the omission of only two letters, it gives 666. Professor Gunkers 606 
is obtained by a similar procedure : by omitting the article -for which 
n3*l Dinn Js no warrant— and giving to ^J10*lp a feminine ending 
which is not used in adjectives of this type (as if from ^Hin* one 
should make H^l^n^ instead of n^llH*) he gets the necessary sum 

T • : • : 

and, incidentally, a grammatical monstrosity as well as a mythical 
monster. 
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years of Caligula has been altered by Christian hands in the 
reign of Domitian, and adapted to c. 17; one part of this adap- 
tation being the change of 016 (Caligula) to 666 (Nero). An 
obvious difficulty of the hypothesis in this form is that it assumes 
the original numerical cipher, 616, to be calculated on the Greek 
name, while the substitute, 666, is based on the Hebrew. So 
far as I know, it has not been observed that the Uebrew name of 
Caligula, "^Dp Dj'7pDJ (Gaskalgas) has the same value, 616 
(3+60+100+30+3+60, 100+60+200). The spelling is for- 
tunately free from the uncertainties that beset names containing 
1 and ♦ ; DJ*7p (pi. D^DJ'7p) is the Latin caliga, of which Cali- 
gula is the diminutive (Tac. Ann. i. 41) ; DJ , instead of the more 
usual DVJ , D*^J , Ttiioq , is probably a malicious witticism (DJ , 
'big, arrogant, braggart,' cf. the Syriac popular etymology 
'-"^r^ H*^ , as if KoAiy+gula).' 

2. Matthew 23 : 35 f. The Blood of Zacharias. 

*Oira)9 ^Oy €<f>* vfias irav alfjua Slkoiov ck^vwo/icvov ivl t^? yrjs airo 
rov aifuiroq *A)3cA rov &Katov ecus rov atfuiroq Zaxapiov viov 6apa;(tov, 
ov €<^ovcv(raTC fjL€TOL$v rov vaov koI tov dx^ataaTrfpLov. Cf. Luke 11 : 51* 

It is recognized on all hands that the words " the son of Bara- 
chias " (in Matthew ; not in Luke) are an error arising from a con- 
fusion with the canonical prophet Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, 

* DJ'7pDJ» ^08, Sotah 13, 6 ; Jer, Sotah 9, 13 ; Bab, Sotah 88-; Seder 
Olam Rabbah 30, cf. Yalkut, Daniel g 1061 ; Seder Olam Zutta, ed. Neu- 
bauer, p. 71 ; Megillath Taanith, 11 ; Shir ha-Shirim R, on 8:9. The 
variants DJ'7JDJ » Dp'7pDJ » are secondary. 

The passages in Sotah, etc., bring Caligula into connection with Simon 
the Just, who hears an oracular voice {bath kol) announcing that 
Dj'7pDJ has been killed and his decrees annulled. The surmise might 
be hazarded that this anachronism originated in a confusion with Simon 
Kantheras, son of Boethos, whom Agrippa I appointed High Priest 
shortly after the death of Caligula (probably in 41 A.D. ; see Fl.Jos., 
Antt. xix, § 297). In Seder Olam Rabbah, however, Dj'7pDJ figures 
as the last of the eight kings of Javan, following two Antiochi, as 
though he were identified with Epiphanes ; see also Seder Olam Zutta 
1. c. The resemblance between Caligula's purpose to set up his image in 
the Temple and the desecration of the Temple by Antiochus IV may 
be responsible for this confusion. 
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the son of Iddo (Zech. 1 : 1);' the name of Zcchariah the son of 
.lebereehiah (Is. 8: '2, LXX. Zaxapui^ vlo^ Bapax^v) may have l>een a 
contributory cause." Most schohirs are further of the opinion that 
the reference is to the murder of tlie ])riest Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada, who was stoned in the court of the temple hy order 
of King Joash (•> Chron. •>4 : 19 ff).' Others think that the 



' A similar confusion exists in Targ. Lament. 2 : 20 (on the words. 
*• Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuarj' of the Lord ") : 
*' As ye slew Zechariah the son of Iddo, the High Priest and faithful 
prophet, in the sanctuary of the Lord on the Day of Atonement, because 
he reproved you, that ye should not do evil before the Lord." The last 
words plainly refer to 2 Chron. 24: 20 : cf Targ. ( 'hrou. loc. The prophet 
Zechariah is called •* the son of Iddo " in Ezra 5:1: 6 : 14 : cf. Neh. 12 : 4. 
16. In Oittin 57^ nim D ilin N^^DJ is not another variation of the 
name but a scribal error ; the correct reading; is found in Ekah Rabbah 
2:5, ^y\ nim p mn N^»3J; <f- ib. Proem. 23 niHl niH N'DJ 

p TOIO- 

- Cf. PesiktUy ed. Buber, f. 122a : "They murdered Uriah the priest : 
they murdered Zechariah." There is nothing in Jer. 26 : 20-23 to suggest 
that the Uriah whose nmrder is there narrated was a priest; *• Uriah 
the priest '\ comes from Is. 8 : 2. That Uriah tiie prophet (Jer. 26) was 
of priestly stock, though with a blemish in his pedigree, is affirmed 
also by Samuel b. Nal^mani, Pesikta, 115b. 

'• Tlie Greek patristic interpreters, in whose Bibles the victim of 
Joash's resentment was called 'A^apiag, were uncertain whether the 
Zacharias of Matthew and Luke was the x)ost-exilic prophet of that 
name or the father of John the Baptist (Luke 1 : off.). Of the father of 
John there were Christian legends, doubtless invented after the identi- 
lication, that he was put to death by llerod because he would not sur- 
render the child John, whom Herod imagined to be the future Messiah 
(Protevang. Jacobi, 23) ; or that he was killed by the Jews because, as 
High Priest, he allowed Mary, after the birth of Jesus, to stand in the 
place in the temple assigned to the virgins (Origon on Matt. 28:35, Migne 
XIII. 1630f. : Theophylact in loc, Migne CXXIII. 405; Euthymius Ziga- 
benus in loc, Migne CXXIX. 600). Jerome records the opinion of 
some that the Zechariali of our text was the father of John the Baptist : 
ex quibusdam apocry])horum sonmiis api)robautes, quod propterea occi- 
sus est. quia Salvatoris praedicarit adveutum. lie decides in favor of 
the Zechariah of Chronicles, and notes that the Gospel in use among 
the sect of the Nazarenes actually read *• Zechariah the son of Jehoiada,'' 
instead of "son of Berechiah" as in the canonical Matthew. In the 
Lives of the Prophets which go under the name of Rpiphanius some 
recensions fuse all three Zechariahs in a composite figure. (See the 
texts in Pet^ivius' ed. of Epiphanius : Tischendorfs Anecdota Sacra et 
Prof ana, 1855 (both reprinted in Migne. XLIII.) : I. H. Hall, Journal of 
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author of the Gospel had in mind the murder of Zechariah the 
son of Bareis (other MSS. Barueh, Bariskaios; see Niese), who 
was killed by the Zealots in the year 07 or 08 A.D. (Josephus, J), 
•/. iv. 5, 4).' This view has recently found an earnest advocate in 
Wellhausen {Israel it iscJie iindjfldisrhe Gesvhichte^ ^ 870 n. ; Dan 
Evfmgelium Mattliaei^ llDflF.). Wellhausen urges that Zecha- 
riah son of Jehoiada is very likely a figure invented by the 
Chronicler for a particular ])ur])ose, and, even if historical, an 
altogether obscure man, with whose stor^^ it could not be 
assumed that Jesus' hearers were familiar; Jesus himself may 
have known little about him, or, for that matter, aV)out the Book 
of Chronicles at all. He was not killed ''between the temple 
and the altar," but without, in the court of the temple. Finally, 
the decisive fact is that the Jews lia<l killed many })rophets and 
righteous men after his time, for example, in the reigns of Man- 
asseh and Jehoiakim ; his blood could not, therefore, be set over 
against that of Abel, the victim of the first murder, as the last 
blood of a righteoys man she<l in the land.^ 

I'lujuestionably the murder of Zechariah by the Zealots, on 
the very eve of the catastro])he of Jerusaigm in which, accord- 
ing to the author of the Gospel, that generation exj)iated in 

Biblical Literature for June, 1886, p. 29 flf.. Dec. 1886, p. 97 ff., June 
1887. p. 28ff. : Nestle, Marginalien atid Material ieti, 1893; Syrische 
Orammatik^, Chrestoniathia, etc.) Another legend about Zechariah's 
tomb is quoted by Fabricius, Codex Psetidepigraph^is Vet. Test., I. 
1142 ff. 

' Grotius suggested that, beside *the historical reference to Zechariah 
the son of Jehoiada, Jesus prophetically pointed to the fate of this 
Zechariah the son of Barueh. Calniet (1722), who inclines to the opin- 
ion that Jesus refers to the latter, cites as predecessors in this identifica- 
tion *' many learned commentators," as Grotius, Hammond, L. de Dieu, 
Constant. TEmpereur, Jansen. Among later authors. I find the same 
view attributed to J. A. Osiander (1744), Hug, Credner, Eichhom, Ber- 
tholdt, Gfrorer, Baur, Keim (see Fritzche and Meyer on Matt., and 
Winer). 

' The explanation with which some commentators still satisfy them- 
selves, viz. that the murder of Zechariah son of Jehoiada is narrated in 
the last book of the Old Testament, assumes that the author of the 
Gospel had a Hebrew Bible made up like a Leipzig stereotyped edition. 
So long as the books of the Hagiographa were copied in separate rolls, 
their order was a theory of no practical consequence. In this case the 
theory itself is not constant. Chronicles being sometimes the first, 
sometimes the last book in the list. 
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* 

blood its own sins and those of its forefathers, is a very appro- 
priate counterpart to that of Abel. Zechariah was, according to 
Josephus, an eminent and upright citizen whose hatred of 
wrong-doing and spirit of independence provoked the wrath of 
the Zealots, while his wealth aroused their cupidity; he was put 
to death ''in the midst of the Temple," with circumstances of 
atrocity which were too much even for their Idumaean associ- 
ates; and, to judge from the prominence the historian gives to 
the episode, the crime made a deep and lasting impression. The 
name of Zechariah's father as we find it in the manuscripts (Bapcis, 
Bopovxos, Ba/[>i(ricau>9) may be explained as a corruption of Bapa;(uxs. 
The anachronism would be far from solitary in these chapters of 
the Gospel, and is not a sufficient reason for rejecting the identifi- 
cation. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, it seems highly probable 
that the words of Matt. 23 : 35 refer to Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada. Whether or not he was in reality an obscure or 
a wholly imaginary figure, it is certain that his death and its 
bloody expiation were the subject of a legend whose popularity 
is attested by the frequency with which it is repeated in Jewish 
sources; in this literature it is, in fact, the typical murder of a 
prophet. 

Lightfoot, in his Home Ifebraicae on the passage, quoted 
Jer. Taanith G9'* *', Bah. Sanhedrin 00^', and gave a Latin 
translation of the story in which these two sources are — with- 
out further indication — combined.* The older form of the 
legend, in Jer, Taanith iv. 5 (eil. Zhitomir f. 2lM22^) is as 
follows : 

R. Johannan said: Kighty thousand of the flower of the 
priesthood were slain on account of the blood of Zechariah. — 
R. Judan asked R. Aha, Where did they kill Zechariah? In 
the Court of the Women or in the Court of Israel? He answered, 
Neither in the Court of the Women nor in the (-ourt of Israel, 
but in the Court of the Priests; and they did not treat his blood 
like the blood of a deer or an antelope. Of these it is M'ritten, 
''lie shall pour out its blood and cover it with earth" (Lev. 
17:13), but of this, "For the bloo<l that she shed abode in the 
midst of her, on the bare rock she put it, [she did not pour it 

' A similar contamiaation is found in several places in later Mid- 
rashim. 
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out upon the ground nor cover earth over it" (Ezek. 24:7)]. 
Why? ''To rouse fury, to inflict vengeance, I have put the blood 
that she shed on the bare rock, that it should not be covered " 
(Ezek. 24:8). Israel committed seven sins on that day: they 
killed a priest and a prophet and a judge, and shed innocent 
blood, and defiled the court, and it was a sabbath and the day of 
atonement.* When Xebuzaradan came up thither, he saw the 
blood welling up and asked them, " What kind of blood is this? " 
They replied, "The blood of bulls and lambs and rams that we 
used to offer upon the altar." Thereupon he brought bulls and 
rams and lambs and slaughtered them over it [i. e. Zechariah's 
blood], but it continued to well up. As they did not confess to 
him the truth, he strung them up in the place of judgment.* They 
said, "Inasmuch as the Holy One, Blessed be He! is pleased to 
require his blood at our hands, [we will tell thee].* They said to 
him, "This is the blood of a priest and prophet and judge, who 
prophesied against us all that thou art doing to us, and we rose 
up against him and killed him." Thereupon he brought eighty 
thousand of the flower of the })riesthood and slew them over it, 
but it continued to well w\). Then he reproved it, saying, 
"Dost thou demand that thy whole people be destroyed on 
thine account? " Thereupon the Holy One, Blessed be He ! was 
tilled with compassion, and said, "If he, flesh and blood, and a 
cruel man, is filled with compassion for my children, how much 
more I, of whom it is written. For a merciful God is Yahwe 
thy God, he will not fail thee, nor destroy thee, nor forget the 
covenant with thy fathers."* Forthwith he signalled to the 
blood, and it M'as swallowed up on the spot. 

The same version, with slight variations in a somewhat infe- 
rior text, is found in the Pesikta^ Ekah (ed. Buber 122 a-b; 
quoted also in Yalkut^ Ezek. § 364), in a midrash on Is. 1: 21, 
'Righteousness lodged in it, but now^ murderers.' . . . They 
killed Uriah the priest;* they killed Zechariah.* 

* Other recensions include **and profaned the Name." 

'pnj'? ^'hrs "brS- Cf. Ve^ikia, ed. Buber, 118\ 122*, and the 
editor*s notes on these places ; Krauss, LehnitJdrter, II. 183. In exem- 
plification of this sense see especially Sabb, 82*. 

' The close of the sentence is supplied from Koheleth Rabbah 8 : 20. 

* See above, page 818, n. 2. 

* The story is repeated in Ekah Rabbathi, Proem. 23 ; ib, 2, 5 ; 4, 17 ; 
cf. also Proem. 6 ; Koheleth Rabbah 8, 20 ; 10, 5 ; Sanhedrin 96^ ; Oittin 
57^. The later versions amplify somewhat, and multiply Nebuzaradan^s 
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The books in wliich this legend is narrated are, of course, niueJi 
later than the New Testament; and tlie rahbis whose names are 
conneeted with it (Judan and Aha) lived in the 4th cent. A.I). 
No inference lies, however, from these dates to the a^e of the 
legend itself; it is (jiiite possible that the story, which is substan- 
tially a midrash on 2 C'hron. '24: : li)-*25, showing how the dying 
prayer of the murdered i)roj)het, "' Yahwe see and require it I " (2 
Chron. 24 : 23) was fulfilled, is older than the Christian em. 

C'om])arison with the (rospels shows at least striking coinci- 
dences. In Chronicles we are told only that Zechariah was killed 
'"in the court of the Lord's house." '' In which court ?" R. Jmlan 
asks, an<l R. Aha replies, ''In the court of the [jriests"; the Gos- 
pels make the same court, ''between the temple and the altar," 
the scene of the sacrilegious murder.' Thi^ legend of the mur- 
der of Zechariah, moreover, furnishes exactly the counterpart to 
the story of Abel which the Gosjk'I demands: Abel's blood cries 
unto God from the ground (Gen. 4 : lU f., cf. !) : 0, etc.); Zecha- 
riah's last words are, " Vahwe, see an<l recpiire it" (2 Chron. 24 : 
22); in the legend, his blood, lying uncovered on the bare rock, 
arouses God's wrath and incites him to vengeance; it wells u}» 
and caimot be stayed. The Jews, confronted with death at Xe- 
buzaradan's han<ls, recognize that God is resolved to require it 

victims — t lie Great Sanhedrin and the Smaller Sanheilrin, young men 
and maidens, the students of the schools ; conversion of Nebuzaradan, 
References to the story are f(»und also in ra?///MWrt. Buber, Wayytkra 
Ji8; Targ. Lament. 2:20. 

Jerome writes : sim[)Hciores fratres inter ruinas templi et altaris. 
sive in ix>rtarum exitibua, quae Siloam ducunt, rubra saxa monstrantes. 
Ziichariae sanguine )>utant esse polluta. Non condemuamus errorem, 
qui de odio Judaeonim, et fidei pietate descendit. This is possibly a 
last echo of the Jewish legend, rather than merely a reminiscence of 
the Gospel. 

^ Wellhausen's objection, that Zecliariah b. Jehoiada was killed 
*' without J in the court of the temple," begs the question by assuming 
that the court is here the outer court. The rabbis assumed more nat- 
urally that the murder of the priest took place in the inner court. On 
the other hand, JovSephus* iv fitat.> rCt Upu, does not warrant Wellhausen's 
inference that Zechariah w^as killed by the Zealots in the priests' court ; 
it says no more than that the murder was committed within the sacred 
precincts. As a layman Zechariah would have no business at least in 
the part of the court between the temple and the altar. The story of 
the mock trial in Josephus suggests rather the neighborhood of one of 
the court rooms opening otT the outer court. 
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of them (cf. Luke 11 : 50). Thousands of victiins are not suf- 
ficient to expiate the seven-fohl erime. Note also the corre- 
spondence of the situation, the judgment of God on Jerusalem 
by the hand of the Babylonians and of the Romans. It is note- 
worthy, too, that the epithet '^righteous" is more than once in 
different versions of the ^tory applied to Zechariah (see Kohe- 
leth Kabbah 3, 20, pn^H HnDf, ib, 10, 5). 

It is not, then, because the death of Zechariah was the last 
crime of the kind in Jewish history that it is named in the (Gos- 
pel, but because it was in popular legend the typical example of 
the sacrilegious murder of a righteous man, a prophet of God, 
and of the appalling expiation God exacted for it.* 

With regard to the name, it may reasonably be su[>})osed that 
the original tradition had oidy '*the blood of Zechariah," as in 
Luke; he appears in the Jewish story regularly without a ])atro- 
nymic, as a well known figure. "^'Son of Barachias" in Mat- 
thew would then be the erroneous gloss of an editor better verse<l 
in scripture than in the Midrash ; '' son of Jehoiada " in the Naza- 
rene Gospel a more correct identification. 

3. Matthew 28 : 1. 

'Oi/'€ 8c (TaPPdrwVj Tjj i7ri<t}0}(TKOV(rrj €t9 /xuxv o-a)3jSaT0iv, rjXOtv MapLa 
ij MaySaX7)vrj kol rj aWr) Mapia 6€U)prj(raL Tov Td<f}Ov. 

This verse seems always to have made some difficulty.'^ The 
older commentators inter))ret^Ml it in harmony with the otlier 
Gospels (Mark IH : 1, 2, koI huiy€vop.ivov tov (raPPdrov Mapia 17 May- 
SoAiyv^ Kol Mapia 17 laKcijSov kol ^oAoi/at; rfyopao'av dpuifJUiTa iva ikOovcrai 

' Since this note was writ^n I observe that Nestle, in Zeitschrift f&r 
NeuteHtamentliche Wissenschaft, VI (1905) 198-200, has criticized Well- 
hausen's comment on this passage in a somewhat similar way. Inci- 
dentally I may note that f/cC^;y^[/ (Luke 11 : 51) probably represents 
neither {J^n^ (Baljon) nor CH"!^ (Nestle, from Chronicles), but ^^2 

or y2n ; cf. Jer. Taanith ijH^o 101 tsh'? vwt) n2pn^ '?^Nin 

'1J1 

* Jerome suspects inexact translation: Mihique videtur Evangelista 
Matthaeus, qui Evangeliura Hebraico sermone conscripsit, non tam ves- 
pere dixisse quam sero, et eum qui interpretatus est, verbi ambiguitate 
deceptus, non sero interpretatum esse sed vespere. Ep. 120, 4 ; ad 
Hedibiam (Vallarsi, I. 820). Jerome probably had in mind the expres- 
sions natr ^nvim. nn2C' ^piSND; seebeiow. 
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dXeLil/oxriv avrdv. #cat Xiav irpwl r-g fuf twv (TaPPanav €pxovTai irri to fjonf- 
fi€iov dvarctXavTos tov r/Xxov , Luke 24 : 1, Kat to fjiiv (raPparov ^(rv- 
yaauv Kara rrfv ivTokrjv , rrj 8c fuf twv aaPPanav opOpov paOiio^ cwi to 
fivrjfjua 7J\$av <^ipov<Tai a •^ToCfmauv apiafjuara. Of. also John 20: 1, rrpojH 
o-KOTMis cTt oixn/s), and contented themselves with adducing pas- 
sages in Greek writers where Sij/k seemed to be used in the sense 
of ' after. ' Recent scholars have generally denied this use, and 
taken (rappdnav as a partitive genitive, 'late on the Sabbath.' 
Meyer tries to harmonize this with the other gospels by assert- 
ing, without any evidence, that Saturday night was in 'civil 
reckoning' included in the Sabbath. Schmiedel, on the contrary 
{Encyclopaedia Bihlica^ IV. col. 4041f., cf. 4072), discovers 
a discrepancy of about half a day between Matthew and the other 
Gos])els. His words are : *'Late on the Sabbath (o^c frappd- 
Tcov) means unquestionably, according to the Jewish division of 
the day, the time about sunset, and the words immediately fol- 
lowing — TYJ iin<f>(iXTKOv(rrj cts fjuav a-aPPdnov , ' as the light shone 
forth towards the first day of the week,' are elucidated by Luke 
23 : 54, where the trarnsition from the Jewish Friday to Satur- 
day (Sabbath) — in other words the time of sunset^ — is indicated 
by the expression (rdpparov c7rc<^a>o-Kcv , ' the Sabbath shone forth.' '' 
Schmiedel then propounds an ingenious hypothesis to explain 
how the author of Matthew came so egregiously to misunder- 
stand Mark. The su])posed discrepancy arises, however, solely 
from the critic's misunderstanding of Matthew. 

The phrases in Matt. 28 : I are a literal reproduction, in Greek 
words, of Jewish idiomatic terms for divisions of time, and to 
understand them we must go back to the language of the Pales- 
tinian tradition of the Gos))el. John Lightfoot, in a brief note 
on the verse, 'rightly connected o^c a-appdroyv with the Hebrew 
nStr *NinJ3D» Aramaic NnStl^ ^plfJKD , the ordinary expressions 
for the time following the close of the Sabbath at sunset on Sat- 
urday; and added that oi/^€, as the equivalent of these expres- 
sions, included the whole of Saturday night. The })hrase ^JtVIOD 
r\2tff i« of very common occurrence ; it may suflice here to cite 
J^erakoth 'Z\)\ ryZ'; Shabbath lW\ 154^ Peaahim lOb^ , 105*»; 
Itoah /ta-Sha/ue^i 23''; Je7\ Bernkoth 4, I; Jer. Taanith 4, 1; 
Ihreshlth Rabba lu, 8f. ; 11, 1. 2; 12, 0; mnSB' ^NSIDD Pes- 
ahim 113^ Shebuoth 18^*; cf. 310 DV ^NVIO* Berakoth 29^ 
It always denotes a time after the end of the Sabbath, some- 
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times immediately after, e. g. in connection with the hahdalah; 
sometimes it signifies Saturday night in general ; and there are 
instances in which it refers to the whole of Sunday.' Thus in 
Jer. Shekalim 4, 1 we read: "Rabbi Eleazar, son of Rabbi Za- 
dok, said: We belonged to the descendants of Senaah, of Benja- 
min ; when the ninth of Ab happened to fall on a Sabbath we 
postponed the fast to the following day (ilDtT ^NVIO'?, i.e. Sun- 
day) and fasted on it, but not the whole day." The same tra- 
dition is reported in Taanith 12* as follows: " Rabbi Eleazar, son 
of Rabbi Zadok, said : I am of the descendants of Senaab [1. Se- 
naah], of Benjamin; and once when the ninth of Ab fell on a 
Sabbath we postponed the fast to the following day ("iriN'? 
n3tJ^n, cf. Megillah h^) and fasted on it, but not the whole 
day ; for it was a festival of ours." According to M, Taanith 
4, 5, the tenth of Ab was the day on which the Benjaraite fam- 
ily of Senaah had the right to bring a free-will oifering of wood 
for the temple (see also Tos. Taanith \^ b ft. y. It is to be ob- 
served that nStJ^ ^NSIO'? i" *Ter, Shekalim 4, 1, is equivalent to 
natJ^n "irrx'? in Tos. Taanith 4, 0, Taanith 12". The phrase 
corresponds to the common Jl^J^^DtJ* *N5nO , the year after the 
Sabbatical year, the first year of the year- week {M. ShehiHth 1, 
5; 3, 8; 4, 2; 5, 6; 6, 4, etc. ; Jer, Denial^ 2, 1 ; Jer. ShehiHth^^ 
3; Rash ha-Shanah 9^, etc.); see especially Jer. Sanheclrin 1, 2, 
Tos. Sanhedrin 2, II, Sanhedrin 12*, Shekalim 3* : an intercal- 
ary month musf not be added either to the Sabbatical year or the 
year after (n^J^^StT ^NVIO). The counterpart of r\2^ ^NVID 

' The facts are succinctly and correctly stated in the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia. 8. V. Calendar (III. 502 A) ; Dalman (Orammatik, 197 n.) is mis- 
taken in saying of the expressions NHDIJ^ ^p£3J3D' 'tT ^plflND* 
etc. ** vom Morgengrauen ab ist die Bezeichnung unmSglich." 

* R. Eleazar b. R. Zadok was a grown man when the temple was 
destroyed in 70 A.D.: see Weiss, Dor we-Dor*, II. 109 ; Bacher, Tanna- 
iten\ I. 46 ff. This family of Senaah (HNJD. Ezr. 2:86;Neh. 3:3; 
7 : 38 ; 8 Esd. 5 : 23) has been summarily despatched out of the world by 
Eduard Meyer {Entstehung des Judentums, 150, 154, 156) and Cheyne 
{Encyclopaedia Biblica, II. col. 1971 f.), by what are called text-critical 
operations. Neither of the critics refers to the fact that in the first cen- 
tury after Christ there was a family or clan of this name having certain 
ancient privileges in the temple not suggested by anything in the Old 
Testament, and about the origin of which there is an independent tradi- 
tion (see Tos. Taanith, I.e.). 
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isflDC' D"1J^ (lit. eve of Sabbath), Friday — not merely the after- 
noon, but the wliole day, be*]finning at Thursday sunset ; simi- 
larly nD£3 T\i;* niDD in;;: n^y^^t:^ aiy.the year preceding 
the Sabbatical year, the sixth of the year-week. 

The Aramaic equivalent of H^tff ^NSIM is KflDtr ♦pISJND . 
NfiaitJ* ^p1£3N3 . '15^ ^p1£33 ; it is especially frequent in the Pales- 
tinian dialect; see for example, Jer, Peaahim 4, l = «7<'r. Taa- 
nith 1, 0; Ja\ Ahodah Zarah 5, 4; Rosh ha-Shanah 2'2^, etc. 
For the meaning Saturday night, see the story in Btrenhith 
Eabbah 03, 12, with the parallel Jer. Terumoth 8, end: the Rab- 
bis of Tiberias were miraculously transported, after the close of 
the Sabbath (N"1"!*D "in3 NnDtT ^p1£3N3» after the Synagogue 
service of Sunday eve) to Paneas, and at dawn were standing at 
the gate of the city. Here again there are cases where the 
j>hrase includes Sunday; see especially t/er. jPesa/irm 4:^ l = Jer. 
Ihanifk 1, (>, where the abstention of women from work *p1£)S3 
NnSW (Sunday) is parallel to the abstention on Monday, 
Thursday, Friday, discussed in the sequel. Compare also *p1£)N 
XnCO^DtJ', the year following the Sabbatical year ( = Heb. 
n^y^atr ^KVID), Jer. Penh T, 3; Jer. Bnha Bathra, \S, 5; 
NHB' B^n ^pl£3N, the day after New Year's, Jer. Peak, T, 3.- 
A synonymous expression is NflDIB' ^pflOS? '/<■'*. Terunmh 8,4; 
cf. NflCn T(\>^12^ after the end of the year, Trg. Onkelos 
Ex. 34:22, Trg. Jer.^ lb. For Friday the usual Aramaic name 
ij< XriDn;; ;' an expression formally corresponding to *p13N 
NnatJV ^the going out of the Sabbath,' is NnDtT *'?);D , 'the 
coming in of the SabV)ath'; see Gitthi 77" (in a list of names of 
days of the week); >>hahbath 111)^'; Baba Mezi'a 41P N*J£3N 
Nn3t5* ^^J^Ol 'ill the afternoon of Friday'; lacnuth'ZO^ ^^2 
KJiaC' ^'^yOn .TJ£3, ^^v(>ry Friday afternoon'; cf. NOV ^'jJ^O 
m£30"! Kethuboth (;2^ NnOfJl NOV ^'?j;^03 Trif. Jer. Gen. 
14:13; Nn3B^ ^'^rOD Trrj. Jer. Num. 22:28; note also "^^V^ 
Berakoth bt' — Pesuhim. 105^ 

The J)hrase rrj €'m<f>ii}(TKOv<Trf ci9 fiiav craPfiariav^ also, is to be 
explained by Jewish idiom. To designate the nigiit between 
two days the I^abylonian Talmud frequently employs ^iljlj . Thus, 
for exam])le, in Berakoth 4', the middle of the night l»etween the 
thirteenth an<l fourteenth of Nisan (Ex. 11:4), NmiN Nj'7£33 

' For examples see Dahnan, Grammatik^, 196 ff. 
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noanx ♦njj no^'?;!!; ef. Pesahim ^- ^^JJ^ id^'?]!! NmiN3 

"^DanN, in the night of the 13^*^-14'^% etc. The same expres- 
sion in Menahoth 68^ nODtT \1JJ "^Dfl^d NmiN3 , the night 

of the i6^»^-i7*\ no^jon \njj iD2tri Kmixa , i7^''-i8^\ in 

the beginning of Pesahitn (2a-3a) there is a discussion about the 
word ^njj , which literally would seem to mean daylight (HJIJ » 
shine) ; it is finally agreed that it does not indicate a different 
time from *'?♦'? , night ; it may be explained as a dialect pecu- 
liarity or a euphemistic exj^ression/ We may let the explana- 
tion go for what it is worth; the fact remains that ^1jlJ, not- 
withstanding its original meaning, is used of the night, or part 
of the night. It is not, however, like NflTlN , comparison with 
which immediately suggests itself, a name for 'night' in general 
uses, but occurs only in such phrases as have been quoted 
above. It may be conjectured that the develo])ment of this sig- 
nification was similar to that of 3"1J^ followed by the name of 
a day; as the latter, from meaning the eve of, say, the Sabbath, 
came to mean the whole day (Friday) whose evening would 
usher in the Sabbath, so ^nJJ came to mean the night whose 
morning would bring in the following day. The examples of 
this use of ^flJJ , it will have been observed, are drawn from the 
Babylonian Talmud, but a similar idiom is well known in Syriac, 
e. g., |n A ^ > ^ ^J*^? i * "^"^ , Aphr., etc. ; see Payne Smith 2281; 
the Palestinian Lectionary naturally renders rrl c7rt</>aKricov(nj cts 

The Hebrew equivalent of ^HJIJ in this use is "lIN- Thus in 
Jer, Kethuboth 1, 1 {Kethuboth 0'\ Peres/nth Mabbah 8, 12), a 
Biblical reason for choosing Wednesday for the wedding of 
virgins, Thursday for widows, is found in the blessings in Gen. 
1 : 22, 28. The objection that these blessings belong not to 
Wednesday and Tliurstlay, but to Thursday and Friday respec- 
tively, is answered by observing that the consummation of the 

* See Levy, Worterbuchy III. s. v. The idiom survives in mediseval 
commentators, e. g. Rashi on Rosh ha-Shanah 22** (end), ^ QV D")}^*? 

N*? ^^JJ ** on the evening of the 30»»>-31'^" 

* Similar extensions are familiar in modem languages. In German, 
* Sonnabend,' for example, has become the name of Saturday, and if we 
really mean the evening of Saturday (Sunday eve) we say * Sonnabend 
Abend ' (cf. Aram. NHSI'^ri NtJ^O^- etc.). So ' Morgen ' is * tomor- 
row,' and for * tomorrow morning' we say * Morgen frtih.' 
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marriage occurs in the night following the wedding, ^1N ^J^^DT 
♦tron*? . ^e^tr'? "IW ^trOn . the night Wednesday-Thursday, 
and Thursday-Friday, respectively. 

On "IIN in this sense see also 3/. Pesahim 1:1, nj^aiN*? 1W 
"Itl^);. the night jireceding the U^'' (la'^'-l-l^*"), Pesahim 3* 
inXI D00tr9 "IIN. the night between the 80*'' and the 81**; 
Rosh ha-Shanah 22^', with Rashi In loe, ; but in Sanhedrln TC)** 
nia^y*? niN seems to be the night follow* H(f the 30*'' ; Rashi 
D^Cn^tr ^NinO- (Kxx. cited by Levy, s. v.)' 

If we sup[)Ose that the author of our Greek Matthew had as 
his source an account of the resurrection in Hebrew which ran: 
naCO IHN^ niN natr \SV1!33 . <>r in Aramaic, ^TOO; ♦pISiO 
Nn3B^3 in MJJ . and rendered it literally, the words 6\ff€ 8c tra^ 
Pdrtov Trj iTrL<f>oHrKovcrrj cts fjuav (ra)3j8aTo>v , become quite intelligi- 
ble, and are in agreement with the tradition of the other 
Gospels that the women went to the tomb by night {kCav irpoUj 
opBpov /8a^c(Ds , 7rpo>t, (tkotuis cTt ovarj^). The only difficulty which 
then remains is Mark's avareCXavTos rov riXtov ^ It is possilde that 
this may have originated in the desire to make clearer, or to put 
into better Greek, such an expression as the rfj ivLKlxoKovayf which 
we have in Matthew; but this (piestion docs not further eonceni 
us here.^ 

Luke 23 : 54, Kat 17/i.cpa rjv vapaa-Kevrj^^ Kal crajS/Sarov €7rc<^aKrKCV, is 
another example of the same idiom which we have recognized ia 
Matt. 2S: 1. Lightfoot, who collected several exam})les of IIN. 
NmiN ' 'J» the sense of ' night,' renders, ingraehat iiox Sahbati. 
i\'rhaps the sense is rather, '"and the next day was the Sab- 
bath," ct. ^lark 1»5:42, Kat iqhr) oi/^oxs ycvoftei/779, liro, riv irapaaKCvrj, 
o ia-TLv irpoa-dfiPaTov^ We may conceive that the original of 
Luke's altogether un-Greek i)hrase was something like, KQV ilim ; 

' [ I find that A. Geiger, iu a review of Sachs' Beitrdge (ZDMG. XU. 
365 ; see also JiXdische Zeitschrift fiir Wi^enschaft und Lebcw, VIIL 182, 
IX. 116) explains the use of "llf^ and \1JIJ for * night' in a way simi- 
lar to that suggested above. He also regards f ^rt^wa/ccv in Matt. 28 : 1 as 
a translation of "IIX or flJJ* "hiniiberleuchten in den folgenden Tag, 
die dem Tage vorangehende Nacht." — For other theories see Mayer 
Lambert, RfiJ. XLIV. 122 f . ; W. Bacher, ib. 286. The most recent 
discussion, with full references to the literature, is by Aicher, ** "IIK im 
Sinne von Dunkelheit." Biblische Zeitnchrift, III (1905), 113-121.] 

^ The reading avaTe7juovToq (D, some Old Latin codd., Aug., al.) may be 
an attempt to diminish the discrepancy. 
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Knac^ ♦njj Knan;;-! (Heb. natr'? -nx t\2^ any Dvn hmd; 

at least €7r€<^a><ric€v must be accounted for in this way. A refer- 
ence to the lighting of the Sabbath lamps on Friday evening 
is altogether fanciful; no one would say in that case "the Sab- 
bath lighted up," but "they (people) kindled Op^'?in) the 
lamps. '' 

Before leaving the subject, I should call attention to the sin- 
gular expression in Matt. 27: 02, t^ 8c cTravpiov, rfnq cortv ftcra t^v 
wupao-Kcinyv. Is "Sabbath" intentionally avoided here, by the 
circumlocution " the day after Friday ? " 

4. 2 Oorinthlans 2:14-16. The Savour of Life or of Deatlr. 

"Oti X.purr6v tvioSui iafikv to* Oct^ iv rot? crwfoftevot? #cat iv rot? aTroX- 
AvfiCKOis , ols fuv oa-firj cic Oavdrov ct? Odvarov , oU 8c oa-firf ck ^unjs ct? 
{(i>i;v. 

Buxtorf, Cajipel, Schoettgen, and other older writers pointed 
out the resemblance of the expressions oa-firj cV Oavdrov tU Odvarov , 
c#c iwvj^ €ts ^<oi/v, to the Hebrew niO OD' D^^H OD' deadly poison, 
life-giving medicine. The parallel is made the more noteworthy 
by the fact that in Jewish literature this figure is frequently em- 
ployed to set forth the contrary effects of the Law rightly or 
wrongly used. Thus in Si/H, Deut. § 45 (on Deut. 11 : 18, 
'1J1 OnOB^l) we read: D^^n DD3 miJl HDl l'?trOJ , '^ The 
words of the Law are compared to an elixir of life "; similarly the 
Baraitha, ITiddiishin 30^' ; cf . Erubin 54'' : R. Judah b. R. Hiyya 
said: " See how different God is from man ! A man gives a drug 
(DD) to his fellow; it is good for this and bad for that. God is 
not so; he gave the Law to Israel, a life-giving medicine for its 
whole body, as the scripture says, 'And healing to all theiv 
flesh'" (Prov. 4 : 22), etc. So also in the story of the hawker 
who went about the towns adjacent to Sepphoris crying. Who 
wants to buy a life-giving medicine (D^^H DD) ? and when quefi- 
tioned by R. Jannai told him that he would find the prescription 
in Ps. 34 : 12-14 ( Wayyikra Rahhah If], 2). Sifr^, Deut. 
% 306 (on Deut. 32 : 2) : " R. Banaah was wont to say. If thou 
doest the commandments of the law for their own sake [disinter- 
ested obedience], they are life to thee, as it is written, ' For they 
are life to those that find them, healing to all their flesh ' (Prov. 
4 : 22) ; but if thou dost not do the commandments of the law for 
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thi*ir own sake they cause thy death, as it is written," etc. (Deut. 
32 : 2, fl"lj^ , interpreted ' break one's neck,' as in Deut. 21 : 4). 
In Tannith 7'^ this saying of R. Banaah is reported in a slightly 
different form: '^ If a man occupies himself with the study of the 
hiw for its own sake, his knowledge of the law is made to him a 
life-giving medicine (D^^PT DD ; Prov. 3 : 8, 18 and 8 : 35) ; if he 
does so not for their own sake [but for his own advantage], it is made 
to him a deadly poison " (HIO OD; Deut. 32: 2, etc. as in Sifr^), 
In Yoina 72^ R. Joshua b. Levi asks, *'What is the meaning of the 
text. This is the law which Moses set (DtJ^) before the Israelites ? 
If a man is good(nDf) it is made to him a life-giving medicine 
(D^^nOD), if he is not good it is made to him a deadly poison (DD 
mJ3)." A similar utterance of Rabba is recorded in Yoma 1. c, 
If a man is expert in it, etc.; cf. the parallel, Sabbath 88b., If 
he is dexterous, etc. (See l^acher, Ar/ada der Tannaiten^ II. 540.) 
The saying seems to have had almost ])roverbial currency at the 
beginning of the second century A.D. 

The word oo-ft^ in Paul is not so remote as might at first 
appear; D^OD i** used in the Old Testament of the odoriferous 
drugs — gums and s])ices — of which the compound incense was 
made. In the Septuagint the phrase D*DD mDp ('incense of 
drugs') is usually rendered by Svfuafm trvvStrov, etc., but we find 
also apiafmran rfSwrfmra; the latter is generally preferred by the 
later (xreek translators. Bcrct^hith liabbah 10, 6 (ed. Theodor, 
p. 78 f.) (juotes from Bar Sira, pKH \0 D^OD rb^T^ TVh^ 

nnp-iDn<nB^ir>npni r^:iJ2n lonD Nsnn Dna- in 

Greek (Ecclus. 38:4, 7, 8: Kvpios cKTicrev cic y^? <f>dp fxaKa . . iv 
avTot? ld€pdir€v<Ttv koX rjp€v rov vovov avrov, fivpci/'os 8c iv rovrois TrOLTjau 
fuyfjua. Thus D^OD lire 'drugs,' <f>dpfmKa, used, as the case may 
be, by the ])hysician or the }>erfumer. Modern etymologists 
may derive D*I3D • ' odorifera ' (Assyr. sammdti^ see Gesenius- 
liuhl), from a different root; but ultimate etymologies were 
not in the consciousness of those who used the language. 
Many of the drugs, medicinal and j^oisonous, employed in 
ancient practice had a strong smell ; fragrant gums and the like 
were used as remedies. It is (juite possible, therefore, as Cappel 
seems to liave been the first to point out, that the singular 
ex|)ression, 'an odor of life,' or of death, is a more or less 
indistinct reminiscence of Hebrew phrases such as have been 
cited above, and of the application of them to describe the 
effect of the law rightly received and obeyed, or the opposite. 
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6. Jubilees 34:4, 7. Zarethan- Sar^abeh. 

In the story of tlie war of Jacob and his sons with the Amor- 
ites, JuV). 34:1-0, one of the cities M'hose kings were confeder- 
ated against the j)atriarchs is Saregan (variously written in 
Charles' manuscripts, Scragan, Saragan, Sarekfin, Seregan, 
Seragen;. Lat. Saragan). Charles {Book of Jubilees^ j). "lOt) 
tabulates the varying forms of the names of the kings in differ- 
ent sources;' on Senlgan (v. 4) he writes: "In the Hebrew 
authorities the word ai)i)ears as Sartan. I can discover nothing 
further about it." A comj)arison of the sources will solve the 
problem, and at the same time perhaps throw* some light on a 
disputed point of Old Testament topography. The correspond- 
ing passage in the TestamenU of the Twelve Patriarchs (Judah, 
5) has dmjA^oficv tU Aptrav,^ Lat. Aretan; in the Midrash the 
name a])pears as fCO^D- It is obvious that in the Testaments we 
should emend ek <'%> aptrav^ and that the Ethiopic Saregan arises 
from the blunder of a Greek scribe, SAPEFAN for 2APETAN. 
The place is the Old Testament Sarethan (fri")V • Sap^v codd. 
in 1 Kings 4:12; 7:40; Euseb., Onomasticon^ ed. Lagarde 200„ 
%ip6av^ xnro Kara) Ic^^pacA ,* Jerome, lb. 153^^ Sarthan, quae est ad 
radices lezrahelis. This comes direct from 1 Kings 4: 12, not 
from Eusebius' knowledge of the site). 

Van de Velde ])roposed to identify the site of Sarethan with 
the modern Karn Sartabeh. The position agrees well enough 
with the few indications in the Old Testament, according to 
which the place was included by Soh)mon in the same adminis- 
trative district with Beth-shean, Jezreel, and Abel-meholah 
(1 Kings 4: 12), and was on the west side of the Jordan valley, 
opposite Succoth (1 Kings 7:40), not far from Adam (Josh. 
3:10), i. e. ])robably the modern crossing at Damieh.' It is 
rightly thought to be meant by Seredah, 2 Chron. 4:17; 1 
Kings 11:20; and Sererah, Jud. 7:22. Karn Sartabeh, on a 

* Cf . the table made up by Bousset, Zeitschrift fur die Neutestament- 
lische Wissenachaft, I (1900). 202 ff. 

* Variants A,3fra, P; eripav 0. The former an error in uncial script ; 
the latter a false correction of the unknown name. In the Armenian 
version, Conybeare {Jeioish Quarterly Review, VIII. 471 ff.) notes no 
variant. Issaverdens gives Arista, with one manuscript ; four others 
collated in the Venice edition have Arita. 

»8ee Journal of Biblical Literature, XIII (1894), 77 ff.; cf. Stade- 
Schwally, Kings (Polychrome Bible), on 4 : 12 and 7 : 46. 
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promontory of mountain thrust out into the Jordan valley 
opposite el-Damieh, is therefore at least in the neighborhood in 
which Sarethan is to be looked for. Van de Velde's suggestion 
has not met raueh favor, chiefly on account of the dissimilarity 
of the names.' 

. In the various narratives of the war of the patriarchs with the 
Amorite kings, Saretan is named in conjunction with Tappuah, 
Hazor,^ Shiloh, and Gaash, all places in the same region in which 
we gather from the Old Testament that Sarethan lay, and 
within a comj)aratively short distance from Karn Sartabeh. 
Now, it is noteworthy that in the Testament of Judah, 5, and 
in all the Hebrew stories, the strengtli of Sartan and its citadel 
and the inaccessibility of its site are dwelt upon as though in 
this respect it was singular among the cities which the patri- 
archs stormed. In reading them we can readily imagine that 
the authors had Karn Sartabeh in mind. Compare, for exam- 
ple, the description in the Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund^ II. 300: "The toj) of the mountain is a cone artificially 
shaped, like that of Jebel Fureidis, and some 2T0 feet high. 
On all sides l»ut the west this is })ractically unapproachable: on 
the west a trench has been cut, and the saddle thus made lower. 
The slope of the sides is about 35°. The top measures 90 feet 
from east to west and 258 feet north and south, being an oval.'' 
On this summit are the ruins of a citadel or castle; the town 
lay lower down, though still in a very strong position. The 
summit is 370 m. above the sea, and rises 070 m. above the Jordan 
valley.' In the Mishna, Jlosh ha-Shanah 2, 4r {Tosephta, JRosh 
ha-Shanah 2, 2), where Sartabeh is named as one of the peaks 
on which the signal fires for the new moon were re})eated, the 
name is written NDCO^D . The modern Arabic name is Kikioyo ; 

* See e. g. Dillmann on Josh. 3:16; Moore on Judges 7 : 22 (p. 218) : 
Kittel, Kdnige, p. 34; Buhl, Oeographie^ 181 ; Selbie, Dictionary of the 
Bible, 8. V. Zarethan. Clermont-Uanneau is especially vehement in his 
rejection of the theory ; see Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. II. 398 IT. 

* Hazor is not the city of that name in Galilee, but Baal Hazor, 
modem Tell *A§ur. 

3 See Guerin, SamaHe, I. 243 fT.; PEF, Memoirs, II. 380 f., 396 f.— - 
Dillmann's objection, that a city can hardly have stood on the peak, is 
irrelevant. 
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cf . ID'JD (Xi^ , and see Kampfmeyer, ZDPV. XV. 60, XVI. 
53. If the*Talraudic and modern names are connected with the 
Old Testament IpTXi (query fflT^V*) we should have an inter- 
esting example of a shift of emphatics, Jl-V of the older name 
becoming £3-D in lat^r Hebrew or Aramaic, and then, by an 
equalization in Arabic, ic—^jb- However that may be, fJllV, 
[D^D , and ^t^D^D, kxbwoi prove that the phonetic irregu- 
larity does not prohibit the identification of Sarethan with Karn 
Sartabeh, if the topographical evidence is sufficient. 

6. JubUees 7 : 4. 

In the description of Noah's sacrifice in this verse Charles 
translates: '* And he prepared the kid first, and placed some of 
its blood on the flesh that was on the altar," etc. Littmann, 
more exactly, *'das Fleisch des Altars." It is curious that 
none of the editors or translators of the book seems to have 
hesitated at this nonsense. The goat is a sin-offering, prepara- 
tory to the holocaust; the blood belongs on the horns of the 
altar, not on the " flesh of the altar." The Ethiopic ^^^a rep- 
resents a transcriptional error in Greek, Kptara for Kipara, or a 
misreading by the translator to the same effect. 

It may be observed also that ^Ihhh, ^IhhO, in the Ethiopic 
version of the Old Testament renders cpi<^os not only when the 
Greek word stands for ^^J but where the Hebrew has ^^J^tJ^ 
(e. g. Gen. 37:31). Charles' translation **kid" is here mislead- 
ing; no departure from the usual ritual of the sin offering is 
implied, in which the victim was a full-grown goat. 
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The Japanese Book of the Ancient Sucord, — By Ethel 
Watts Mitmford, New York City. 

IXTR0r>UCT10X. 

In Nippon the sword is sacred. It is one of the three 
emblems of the Shinto faith. It is named "The Soul of the 
Samurai," and is the embodiment of aristocracy. 

The blade symbolizes the narrow path of justice; the flat, 
square-ended handle — the " nakago " — that slips within the 
ornamental hilt, is wrought into the semblance of a grave 
tablet, in order that "he who dies while grasping it may be 
spared evil reincarnations. '' To the Japanese his sword is no 
mere bit of cleverly tempered metal, it is the work of gods; it 
is animated by spirit. 

In olden days, during the months of May and September, 
selected for the finishing of swords, because of their stability 
of temperature, the forges became temples; before their doors 
swung the rope of hemp and the fluttering ribbons of the Gohei, 
announcing to the passer-by the presence of the Immortals. 

For the ceremony of "The Signing of the Sword" the smith 
donned the robes of a priest, ofiiciating as such in what was 
considered no less than miraculous birth, the new blade receiv- 
ing its soul through his prayers. 

Hence arose the legend of Muramasa. In after years it 
wrought such havoc that an imperial edict prohibited the bear- 
ing of his swords except in battle. The legend related of 
Muramasa is, that his formula of prayer craved " that his 
blades be the great destroyers." Because of the excellence of 
his work the gods granted the petition, sending a spirit of such 
surpassing ferocity that, upon entering the swords, it demanded 
blood, and, failing to receive its rightful sustenance within a 
limited time, drove the owners to murder or suicide. The 
belief obtained such hold, and so acted upon the unfortunate 
possessors of Muramasa weapons, that crime became epidemic. 

Yoshimitsu, however, one of the earliest armorers of Japan and 
the one most famous, prayed in his forge-temple that his blades 
might be " the great defenders. " The soul that dwells in Yoshi- 
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mitsii's steel is, therefore, peaceful unless its master be threat- 
ened. There is a legend thfit two blades, one a Muraraasa, the 
other a Yoshiraitsu, were placed in a rapidly flowing brook, a 
yard apart, upright, edges to the current. "It was seen," the 
story goes, "that leaves, twigs and all floating things were 
attracted toward the Muramasa, and were cut in twain. Before 
the Yoshimitsu, on the contrarj^ they turned aside, and were 
carried unharmed down the stream." 

One of the Empress's most cherished treasures is a first 
Yoshimitsu dagger. Honnami, the most renowned of living 
connoisseurs, possesses a Yoshimitsu short sword. One or two 
other of his blades are known and authenticated, but as nearly 
a thousand years have passed since the gentle-hearted smith 
passed into Nirvana, little is left of his work. 

Study of the family records of the great sword makers will 
show what appears to be surprising persistence of genius. 
Four, ^\e^ six hundred years, and, as in the case of the house 
of Munechika, nine hundred years, of uninterrupted excellence 
of workmanship. 

The explanation is simple. If the sons did not show sufticient 
talent to warrant inheritance of the father's holy charge, the 
chief apprentice was legally adopted. In an unbroken line of 
genius the glory of the family name was so upheld from age to 
age. Thus the worthless scion of a great house could never 
wreck the edifice of his father's fortunes, and though, doubt- 
less, justice leaned where love inclined, the result of the system 
was to call forth the best efforts of all concerned. The unknown 
apprentice might hope for the greatest prize, and all the 
inherited tendencies of the master's children were called into 
play by every claim of ambition and jealous fear. 

In the middle ages sword-making was the only profession that 
gave claim to ennoblement. The Emperors themselves were 
smiths, and sought honor as assistants to the great makers. It 
is not uncommon to find the imperial signature upon the rough, 
file-marked iron of the nakago. In one legend, the wood gods 
gave willing service at the anvil, while visions of the lovely 
Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy, were wont to float above the 
roaring fires. 

Small wonder then, when the energies of gods and men were 
comVjined in the effort, that the sword of Japan has no superior. 
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The most authoritative treaties on sword judgment is ''The 
Complete Manual of the Old Sword," by an unknown author,' 
published in 1793, in Yeddo. Its carefully illustrated volumes 
give a clear and comprehensive resume of the subject that has 
never been surpassed. In 19 — , acting upon the advice of 
Honnami, and after a six months' search, I secured the book in 
Nagoya, an ancient stronghold of the Samurai, and through 
the kindness of Mr. Clay MacCauley, then President of the 
" College of Higher Learning" in Tokyo, had it translated into 
English by one of the advanced students of, the college. In 
presenting this rendering it has been ray endeavor to correct 
and recast only what seemed absolutely necessary in order to 
make clear many passages that would otherwise remain obscure 
and involved owing to the Japanese form of the translator's 
sentences, and his curious misconception of the exact meaning 
of many words. 

I have endeavored to retain the individual quality of this 
product of Oriental science, its quaintness and reverence, per- 
mitting many faults of construction and even of grammar to 
remain in the text rather than interfere with an interesting and 
unconsciously enlightening point of view. The catalogues of the 
" Nakago " and the " Book of Genealogies " have been omitted, 
owing to the difficulty of reproducing upwards of three hundred 
necessary illustrations. 

The names of eras herein given do not tally with the com- 
monly accepted list as given by Murray. If this is the fault of 
the translator's difficulty in rendering Japanese sounds into 
English form, or whether it has a deeper significance connected 
with the division of time as concerns the epochs of sword-making, 
I do not know, but of the two hupdred and eighty odd eras pre- 
ceding the publication of the book, less than * twenty bear any 
resemblance to Murray's list. 

Of the status of the Honnami in 1793 the book leaves no 
doubt, and to-day the words could only be rewritten and under- 
lined: the family still exercises the art of sword judgment and 
.the head of the house is alone allowed the privilege of certifying 
the sword which successfully passes his rigorous examination, by 
inlaying the maker's name in gold or lacquer upon the nakago. 

The elder Honnami holds the blue-book of weapons, the 
Gotha of blades. He lives unpretentiously in a suburb of 
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Tokyo, surrounded by his collection of priceless weapons — the 
inherited quintessence of sword lore. He is the judg« from 
whose decision there is no appeal. 

According to the generally accepted order of precedence, the 
greatest of ancient swordsmiths are: the first Yoshimitsu (13th 
century) ; Masamune (14th century) ; Muramasa (14th century) ; 
Hisakune (13th century); Yoshihiro (14th century); Kuniyoshi 
(13th century); and Sadaraun^ (13th century). Arikune (12th 
century) and the first Munechika (11th century) are in a special 
class. The " modern " makers of note are Sada, Yasushiro, and 
Sukehiro. Of the work of these early makers not one example 
of the twenty-eight grouped in the first order of merit is public 
property in America. A few are in private collections. 

Purchasers are often misled by a display of magnificent 
mounting. Seldom, indeed, does such a scabbard contain a 
"true" blade. The impoverished Samurai, as want compelled 
them to part with their heirlooms, sold piecemeal the sword- 
furnishings of gold and silver, wrought iron, and delicate inlay, 
always hoping for the intervention of some happy chance to 
save them "their soul." When at last the blade itself had to 
go — and many a case of harakiri attested the bitterness of the 
loss — it left its destitute owner in a plain case of wood, 
unadorned save for its name in red or black writing. As each 
sword must be individually fitted out, no two being exactly 
similar, it is readily seen that gorgeousness of mounting would 
indicate that the weapon had been sold complete, which was 
seldom the fate of one of the ancient masterpieces, that were 
loved, worshipped and treasured from generation to generation. 

COMPLETE MANUAL OF THE OLD SWORD. 

Intboduction ox the Method of the Sword Judgment. 

Man possesses a natural intelligence whereby he is enabled to 
guess the form of a thing by hearing the sound it produces, or 
divine its meaning by seeing only its shape. Our judgment of 
a sword is reasoned in like manner: we first become familiar 
with the marks of a sword A, and when we afterward recog- 
nize these signs in a sword B, we conclude that A belongs to 
the same class as B. There are, however, two varieties of dif- 
ferentiation. One is the individual peculiarities of the produc- 
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tion of each maker. The other is the accidental personality of 
each sword. For instance, whatever clothes they may put on, 
we can recognize our intimate friends, if we see but a gesture, 
or a backward glance, while we fail to remember mere acquain- 
tances. So it will be most necessary, in the case of the sword, 
that we should remember the difference between the changing 
clothes and the body within them. We are often inclined to 
pass a hasty judgment even without distinguishing between a 
"midare" or "straight edge," when a sword resembles closely 
one we know well, or when it bears some peculiar ornament, 
which tradition ascribes to a certain maker. But in such a case 
we judge from its clothes and not by the true method of sword 
judgment, which is the very opposite in every way of vague 
supposition. 

The difficulty of judgment will be seen from the fact that 
there are many kinds of "straight edge," all of them apparently 
the same. It is the object of a sword judge to minutely discern 
these variants. For the convenience of beginners, we have 
attached, in the following pages, some illustrations of the 
important marks of such swords. 

ON TIU: PRAC'TICE OF THE JUDGMENT. 

Keep always in your memory the following three details : 
(1) the names of all provinces and their situation; (2) the names 
of all eras from the era of Daido, in their successive order; (3) 
the complete list of swords. (It is very awkward to consult the 
book every time you have a blade to examine.) 

When you examine a sword, always hold it lengthwise, point 
upward, and in such a position that the light, coming over your 
shoulder, will shine on its blade, for thus you may see it most 
clearly. Look closely, inch by inch, from hilt to point, first on 
the outside (right hand) and then on the inside, examining it on 
its j)lane (taira), ridge (shinogi), back (mune), etc. Consider 
well whether it is ' gunome,' or ' choji ' or a sakagokora ' 
(reverse line), in case it is a Mnidare,' or whether it has 'feet' 
or not. Should it belong to the straight edge class, observe 
also the character of its ' nehiyokentsuri ' (boiling marks), and 
its ' glory.' Then select from the list you have kept in your 
mind that class to which you think it bears the greatest resem- 
blance. C-ompare each peculiarity of that class with the blade 
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in hand, and never ignore . any unsatisfactory detail, however 
great the resemblance may be in other respects (although in 
many cases one's first impression is correct). Never neglect to 
examine each part searchingly until you have finished, for if 
you do not carefully study its back or edge, you may fail to 
notice its scars. If the reflection of light is inconvenient, you 
may examine the blade slantingly. Always touch the sword 
with a wrapper; never touch it with your sleeves, and you 
ought to keep the hilt and scabbard covered with a wrapper. 
Never let the blade touch its scabbard either when you withdraw 
it or when you return it to its case. (Besides this, there are 
many things to be observed.) Express your opinion only after 
you have sheathed the blade. 

The short sword must not be judged in the same manner as 
the long sword. The same swordsmith often makes the one dif- 
ferently from the other. One, for instance, being ' midare ' and 
the other the " straight edge." Beginners must take the great- 
est care not to judge the long sword from the marks of the short 
sword, for some swordsmiths forged only the long sword, while 
others made a specialty of the short blade. 

Knowledge concerning the whetting is very necessary, for 
without it good judgment is utterly impossible, since in many 
cases the true nature of the stuff-iron, or the presence of scars, 
etc., is concealed by whetting. 

Examine as many swords as possible, for practice makes for 
perfect judgment, and during your investigation put a wrapper 
around the nakago (that part of a sword which enters the handle), 
which bears the inscription of the maker's name. Examine the 
blade twice, thrice, or even to the fifth time, asking yourself 
whether your judgment is correct, or nearly so, or possibly 
wrong in regard to its origin. Be careful not to express an 
unordered opinion, but judge according to the rules of the edge, 
structure, etc. To say that "I think it resembles some work I 
saw somewhere," is awkward; and instantly to guess the maker 
of a work with which you are already acquainted is no glory, 
not because you may not hit upon it rightly, but because you 
do not judge it according to rule. You will never judge cor- 
rectly if you do not work according to rule. Never make a 
strained judgment, but answer honestly according to your study 
of the blade. If vou had examined ten swords and conclude 
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that all of them belong to Nagamitsu, then you must answer: 
'* They are made by Xagamitsu "; never temper your judgment 
by your supposition that it is impossible there should be so great 
a number of Xagamitsu's works in one place. Be not dazzled 
by splendid ornament, nor scorn poor appurtenances. Having 
no thought of the owner, and receiving no influence from mere 
supposition, keep your eyes and mind fixed upon the marks of 
the bhide. 

When you meet with a sword that you cannot judge at all, 
confess frankly that you cannot judge. There are numbers of 
unknown swords whose makers even Honnami cannot determine. 
It would be most ridiculous to pass your judgment on such a 
sword from mere guess work. 

The ' straight '-edged sword must be judged exclusively by 
the rule of the straight edge, and the * midare '-edged sword by 
that of the * midare.' If you meet with uncommon work, it is 
not proper to judge at once by the rules of exception, for you 
must first judge it by the general rules. Only when there are 
some striking marks of dissemblance may you use the rules of 
exception. Suppose we saw a short sword, having the charac- 
teristics of Hasebe Xobushige, but straighter and narrower than 
was his customary form. One man will at once judge it to be 
Hasebe's work, but another will say: *'It is the work of Hiro- 
masu of the province of Sagami," and upon being told that his 
judgment is wrong, will say: "Although its structure is differ- 
ent, it may belong to Ilasebe." In this case the latter is the 
better judge. For the sword having the more vital characteris- 
tic marks of the class from the province of Sagami, it will be 
great shame to the first judge should it turn out to be Hasebe's; 
but not so with the second judge. Infer other things from this 
instance. Never judge carelessly, nor strive to obtain the 
a<lmiration of others, for the existence of such a feeling is to be 
considered as a proof of unskill fulness. 

TIIIX«S TO BE REMEMBERKl) IX SWORD-JUDGMENT. 

Beginners desire too ardently simply to determine the name 
of the maker; so much so that they are often misled by a falsi- 
fied inscription. The judgment of the sword, however, is far 
more diflicult than that of any other article. Old swords are 
often so rubbed and worn that it is impossible to discern their 
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traits, which may have been modified, moreover, by good or bad 
whetting. Besides, although there are many thousands of sword- 
smiths, we may be acquainted with only a few. It is necessary, 
therefore, for beginners to copy and keep records of the struc- 
ture, lines, inscriptions, etc., of each sword they examine. The 
works made by the first and second classes are most difiicult, 
for, notwithstanding the limited number and the splendid marks 
of structure and inscription, the first works differ in the most 
minute points. Inferior works have no constant mark which 
can be considered characteristic of any particular maker. 

If the edge has no ' feet ' or no ' midare ' but has a great 
degree of nobility, then it is generally made by either Awada- 
guchi, Rai Tayema, Kanenaga, Senjuin, Yukimitsu, Shintogo, 
Old Miike, Sairen, Yukihira, or Nagamitsu, and sometimes by 
Nobukuni, Yoshinori, Tenkai, Shitsu Kake, Kagemitsu, Unjo 
Zenju, Aoye, etc. If its nobility is slight, although it possesses 
boiling woody grains, it is made by TJnatsu or Hojen, or by 
Shimada, Seki, or Nio. If its ridge (shiuogi) is high, by 
Mikoro; if its appearance is good in no part, by the old Nami- 
hira, Imka, Kagenaga, or Fuyuhiro, or Later Bizen ; and if its 
appearance is bad and the ' boiling grain ' is not noble, by Kon- 
gobyoye, Takata, or Kanafusa. The full details are given in 
the chapter on the classification of edges. 

Whenever a blade has ' feet,' it belongs to the class of Aoye; 
and if it has "little midare," it belongs either to the Old and 
Middle Bizen or to Mihara, Xamihira, etc. Other details are 
given in the following chapters. Take care not to confound 
the edge that has small * feet,' with the straight edge which 
resembles it veiy closely. 

One class of ' midare ' called ' Notare midare,' is composed of 
many varieties which all boil very irregularly. These are 
chiefly made by the Masamune school. We can only distin- 
guish their provinces and ages, the makers' names being lost. 

Another class, called "Choji midare," chiefly appears in the 
works of Ichimoji; if it has ' boiling grains ' it may be the work 
of Yoshiiye, Sadatoshi, Awadaguchi, Rai Kuuiyuki, etc. ; yet 
if its 'boiling grains' are scanty, and it has rich glory ('Nioi,' 
the shining appearance of the blade), it is of the Bizen school; 
if it is of the * small Choji,' then it belongs among the products 
of Old Bizen. The works of Bizen and Kyo are easily con- 
founded. 

VOL. XXVI. 23 
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Another class, ' Gunome midare,' is the chief characteristic of 
the work of the Bizen class, and Sehi, or of Yamato, Kaga, 
Iwari, Bungo, and Takata, or of Utsu, Hojin, and Namihira. 

Works by Aoye, whether they be of ' midare ' or of ' small 
feet,' always have the 'Saka' (reverse line), and this is also the 
case with the work of Samoji and Ichimoji. 

The * hitatsura ' edge cannot be found among swords of the 
first class, and that of the common and middle works has no 
admirable character. Although this sort of edge appears in the 
works of Hiromitsu and Hasebe,- which are much recommended 
in the. old books, and although the work of these masters is 
undoubtedly superior, still the Hitatsura edge is undeniably 
undignified. 

Works of the Bizen class have unequal ' midare,' which is 
seen to increase toward the hilt and to diminish at the point. 
Some of the Ichimoji blades have their greatest width at the 
middle, and possess some 'little midare,' as is also the case with 
the swords of Rai Kuniyuki and Kunitoshi. Generally speak- 
ing, the works of the Bizen class have scant * boiling grains,' 
but rich ' glory ' and frequently have the soft edge at the ' cap ' 
('boshi,' the point). 

Works of the Sagami class never have a soft-edged cap, 
attention being concentrated in the point. Of course, there are 
some works exceptionally executed ; but each bears some unmis- 
takable characteristic of its maker. 

There are many swordsmiths who bear the same name. They 
may belong either to the same century or to a different age, so 
that it is difiicult to distinguish among them. 

The short sword is commonly called Kusungobu (9.5 inches), 
although we always include it in the 7 or 8 inch class. We may 
also term them Kowakizashi (small waist sword). 

As for ornamental figures, some were carved at a later period, 
and others by contemporary, but by different hands, so that 
they do not necessarily offer determining proof. Despite this, 
however, some peculiarities may be traced in each of them. It 
is noteworthy that some of them have had their shapes modified 
afterward. 

There are many different sorts of the skin (or coat) of the 
blade, like the Masame (regular woody lines), the Itame (irreg- 
ular woody lines), or the Pear-Skin, which has spots like a 
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section of that fruit. (The higher quality of the Pear-skin 
is called Kenzan skin.) Among the swords of the Itame, those 
are the best whose iron is dense, and among whose woody 
grains silvery lines are visible. Some have the minute boiling- 
marked skin among their woody lines. The color of such work 
is often heightened by whetting and polishing, but the glaring 
color of the common sword shows the stiffness of the iron. The 
brightness of re-heated swords is somewhat lacking in moist 
and dewy quality. Here lies danger of great confusion. Those 
which have the woody skin are somewhat inferior in quality, the 
superabundant presence of this texture indicating the softness 
of the iron and imperfection of hammering. Some works have 
a very rough skin like the bark of a pine-tree, and such a sword 
is not good, even if the effect be the result of rude whetting. 
The edge of some blades cannot be discerned, owing to the 
presence of spots, and such works are not generally fit to use, 
as is the case with many swords of Sukesada, etc. There are 
also some blades whose marks have been purposely erased by 
whetting. The best skin is fine, silky, and beautiful. 

"Good work" has different meanings, be it of the first or 
second class. It is like the good weather of the seasons. We 
say it is good weather when, in spring, it is balmy and rich; 
good weather in autumn, when calm, and in winter, when it is 
exceptionally warm. Meanings differ as the seasons differ. 
Now the good works of the modern swords ('shinto' — new 
sword) are like the good weather of summer, calm, warm, and 
not at all cloudy ; while the work of the ancient skillful maker 
is spring-like, being dewy and transparent as regards the iron ; 
and distinguished by an ineffable character of profundity. 
This is the secret part of sword-judgment which needs your 
careful consideration. — If you examine only the outer marks of 
structure and do not take into account the whole character of 
the sword, it is like enquiring about the genealogy of a man, 
and failing to ascertain the quality of his soul. 

SOME REMARKS ON SWORDS ; SCARS OF SWORDS. 

In order to ^straighten a sword which is too much curved, the 
smith sometimes hammered the ridge from the hilt to the top 
on both sides of the blade, thus straightening it by extending 
the ridge. It is impossible, however, to modify the shape of a 
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sword which is heated on its back (munegake), for if a sword 
has a flaw in its interior, its point will be broken by much beat- 
ing. 

In order to curve a sword which is too straight, the smith 
applies a red-hot copper bar to its back, and when the color of 
its ridge changes to purple, he dips it gradually into water from 
the edge to the point. Repetition of this process will finally 
bend the blade. Some warp in a short time; others never warp. 
Strong-edged swords that warp very rapidly sometimes split in 
the edge, and soft-edged swords never warp. Remember that 
the poorly made sword warps but little, and has a very inferior 
appearance in its welded edge. 

However celebrated may be the maker of a re-heated sword, 
it has no value. Such a sword has as its condemnation a differ- 
ent color in its skin, crossing obliquely at its hilt (which, 
however, will vanish by whetting), and its cap shows no nobil- 
ity. Both sides differ in character; the skin is rough and loose 
(with a few exceptions its iron not at all moist); its edge is 
hard and diflicult to polish, and its 'boiling grain' glaring and 
gloomy; all its features deformed and unbeautiful, even after 
it is polished. If it be very skillfully re-heated, its skin, etc., 
may seem very splendid, especially after the lapse of fifty or 
one hundred years, when it is cleared from the marks of heat- 
ing. It still retains, nevertheless, some ghastly traces which 
assure us it is useless. There are also some other swords of the 
same kind whose point only is re-heated for two or three inches 
in order to fill in a lack of welded edge. Such swords gen- 
erally have no Kayeri ; and their caj)s are disgraceful and arti- 
ficial. Their welded edges are also very vague, which shows 
that they are disfigured by polishing. 

Take great care not to overlook any scars, though often they 
are half concealed by whetting ; and do not mistake rust for a 
scar. 

All scars in the ' cap ' must be avoided, whether they be 
' moon's rings,' ' bird's bill,' or ' crow's beak.' ' Back split' and 
' vertical split ' are not so objectionable, the former appearing 
frequently in the works of Kongobyoye, etc. < 

'Corner stain,' 'barren ground' and 'edge stain' may be 
tolerated if they do not appear in large quantities. 

A slight protuberance or depression, if slight, may be con- 
cealed by whetting (which may occasionally cause it), so that 
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it will not be objectionable, if it is not great. Examine well, 
however, whether it is shallow or deep. 

A ' knot ' is produced by imperfect hammering, and never 
appears in superior work. 

' Buried metal ' was not ill thought of in ancient times, but 
it is to be avoided, since the depth of the scar cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

' Stain ' on the edge if slight must be allowed, and is charac- 
teristic of almost all works of Kunimune, Morinaga, and others. 

If there be any split in the boundary of the welded edge, it 
is called 'Glory's split' (Nioigire). You may clearly detect 
it by looking at it obliquely, or better still, by the light of a 
lamp. This split is to be avoided. 

If the surface of the edge is uneven, the iron of the lower 
part is generally soft, or else its welding is incomplete. 

' Edge split ' and ' shinaye ' must not be allowed. Both are 
scars transversely made. If it is massed in one place it is called 
'centipede shinaye.' Shinaye of the back and ridge may gen- 
erally be cut away. 'Vertical split' is sometimes concealed 
by the chisel. However much the shinaye is reduced by the 
chisel, it will still be seen when it is whetted. Some hold that 
scars of the ridge and back are worse than those of the edge, 
because the iron forms, as it were, the backbone of the sword. 
Others claim that edge or steel scars are more fatal than that of 
the iron, because it is the edge which bears the brunt of battle. 
Both are right, since either defect will occasion the breaking of 
the sword when in action. Strictly speaking, even inscriptions 
and figure carving may have the same result. If the iron is too 
soft, it may bend; if it is too hard, it is liable to break. These 
are important points requiring careful attention on the part of 
swordsmiths. 

'Arrow scar' is not objectionable; we ought rather to admire 
it. It is a mark left by an arrow's head, and resembles the 
slight puncture left by the stroke of a drill. 

' Clash ' is not a scar, but a mark produced by the clashing of 
blades. Among superior swords, eight or nine out of ten bear 
'clash.' Beware, however, of those swords whose 'shinaye' is 
so disguised as to resemble 'clash.' 

Such are the scars that can be seen on the surface. Some- 
times a new flaw will appear during the whetting, and at other 
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times old scars will disappear through whetting. If a sword 
has no outward flaw it is treated as having no scar. Although 
it is not good to cut away the 'vertical split,' etc., by the 
chisel, yet it cannot be called bad, as it modifies any unsightli- 
ness. These scars are sometimes concealed by figure carving. 
Only a few of the celebrated works are without scars. Thus a 
little 'edge stain,'- 'vertical split,' etc., are to be tolerated. 
' Broken edge ' was not disliked in ancient times. It is a ques- 
tion whether we may pass ' broken edge ' when it is split. But 
we may safely say it will not be as objectionable if the injury is 
slight. Victory is often gained by a sword whose edge is 
broken. It is not right to admire the ancient sword having no 
scar. It should show its marks of service. In the case of 
modern work, it is different. It should be flawless. 

ON THE WOETTIKG. 

As the whole appearance of a sword may depend upon the 
mode of whetting, we must select the most honest and skillful 
workman. A good whetter will work upon a sword as long as 
may be necessary, repeating the process until the blade is per- 
fectly finished ; but a dishonest whetter thinks only how he may 
save his labour, and will omit the proper processes; when and 
wherever he thinks it will be overlooked by an unpractised cus- 
tomer, he will betray his trust. The general features of a 
sword are thus deformed to such an extent that precious mount- 
ing may be irrevocably injured. There are many whetters of 
this class who will heat the edge when it is too hard; who will 
whet away without caring whether or not they injure the edge; 
who will not obliterate scars and protuberances and spots upon 
the blade; only whetting away the obvious rust. The most 
important parts to be treated by whetting are the angle of the 
small ridge, the shape of the cap, the part near the hilt, and the 
body of the blade. These may be carried by the skillful 
whetter to the highest degree of perfection. Even the sword 
two or three feet long may have its appearance modified to an 
extent of two or three inches. To "make the irregular even" 
is, however, the chief care of the whetter, who must not injure 
the edge while polishing the body, or stain the body while 
whetting the edge. There are some qualities of iron which are 
very difficult to finish, requiring constant labour for twenty to 
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forty days. My teacher once told me that he knew of a sword, 
most perfectly finished, which required fifty days of whetting! 
Thus you will understand how difficult it is to get a sword 
whetted for a limited sum of money when the labour required 
must differ so greatly according to the nature of the blade. 

These are my brief remarks on whetting, but, as this subject 
is most abstruse, you must continue its special study under 
your own teacher. 

AUTHORITY OF THE SWORD JUDGE. 

There are many books concerning the secrets of sword- judg- 
ment. Some from the hands of skillful judges. They contain 
much, however, that is inexplicable, and no rule can be adopted, 
however skillful its author, if it contradicts the rules established 
by Honnami, for Honnami is the established authority on the 
sword to this day.^ In the time* of Hideyoshi there lived a man 
called Ikeda Sanzayemon, who was a very skillful judge of 
swords. He issued his certificate under the title of Honnami 
Kosetsu, inlaying the name of the maker with his own in gold 
or in red lacquer, on the nakago, having no inscription, as is the 
custom to this day. Although at that time there lived many 
celebrated judges, Honnami was the best and most renowned. 
There lived also Miyoshi and Hosokawa, whose secrets I have 
received, but the books written by them are very difficult to 
understand, their style being archaic and confused. There have 
been many changes since their epoch. There was no polishing, 
rubbing, etc., the process of whetting being closed with the 
present * middle whetting.' Althpugh there was some improve- 
ment in the time of Koho, the grandson of Kosetsu, it was but 
the rude polishing of the ridge, so that all the modes of finish 
by which the iron is modified and the body is rubbed and bright- 
ened, etc., are later developments and inventions of the house 
of Honnami. Thus, if we were ignorant of the rules of Hon- 
nami and contented ourselves with the books of the ancients, we 
should fall into gross errors. There have also been gradually 
discovered certain methods of whetting by which dishonest 
workmen are enabled to finish their work by shorter processes, 
so that the old sword may be made to appear new, an inferior 

^ The statement still holds good. ^ Late sixteenth century. 
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one to be noble, good characteristics may be disguised, and 
objectionable marks made to appear excellent; all this simply 
from the manner of whetting. Consequently we must carefully 
study the modes of whetting and accumulate experience on this 
point, which, however, cannot be perfectly realized without 
actual practice in whetting. There are twelve families of the 
house of Honnami, and all are acquainted with the modes of 
whetting. Many skillful men of the house successively made 
observation from their own experience, and these are now 
handed down as the established rules. Every student of the 
sword must study these rules. There are indeed some men who 
are ignorant of them, although they are sometimes able to deter- 
mine the name of the maker correctly. This must not be thought 
strange, for when we ask such men the characteristics of that 
maker they are always unable to answer. They are like those 
doctors who sometime cure diseases though they are wholly 
ignorant of medical science. We must be careful, on the other 
hand, not to depend solely upon books, thus neglecting practice. 
It is needless to say that however well the rules are studied, skill- 
ful judgment cannot be gained without experience. We must 
neglect neither practice nor rules. 

ox THE SELECTION OF THE SWORD. 

As the sword will be judged differently by men of different 
interests, you must be very careful in its selection. Some are 
foolish enough to pass judgment on a sword which they c^innot 
really understand, others will not speak the truth although they 
see it. The merchant may speak falsely in order to sell his wares. 
If a blade belongs to some nobleman, or if it is appreciated as a 
family treasure, or if the possessor is very proud of its supposed 
qualities, the true judgment will often be withheld through 
courtesy. When you would have any sword truly judged, you 
must commit it unreservedly to a judge of absolute sincerity. 

There are some swords which have the inscription of one 
maker while they are unanimously regarded as the work of 
another swordsmith. In such cases the decision of the judges 
must stand. The sword is made by the power of lire and water, 
and its quality is stable. We ought to admire any happily 
made work though it come from the forge of an inferior maker. 
The product of a workman does not always reach one standard. 
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So if the work is not perfect, we must depend upon the decision 
of the judges. We therefore append a certificate to each sword, 
to show in what manner and for what reasons the value of the 
blade has been determined. If one issues a dishonest certificate, 
the crime committed by such a man is indeed great. As Hon- 
nami is the surest authority, we recommend all who wish swords 
to consult with him. 

ON THE NAME * SWORD.' 

The ancient name of the sword was ' tashi ' (great cutter). 
The name 'katana' was adopted more recently in contradistinc- 
tion to 'wakizashi' (waist sword), that is, short sword. The 
latter is always characterized by the absence of ornamental 
metal at the tip of its scabbard, there being no difference 
between the blades. 

Linguistically, the original meaning of the sword was " to 
come," that is to say, " to come to the proper place by cutting." 
It is written in a book entitled " Domeiki," that " we cannot 
ascertain what was the shape of the ancient sword although it 
is said that the Emperor Hwoang first moulded a sword from 
the copper of Mt. Shu." At all events, the present sword has 
a far different shape from the sword of ancient times. 

(iLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

XJkubi type: thin back. 

Shobu type: ridge type, without sides, and with a thin back. 

Plain type: some are bent and some straight; the cutting 
edge is termed fukura. 

Short sword: 1. shaku (more than 12 inches) long. 

Middle-sized sword: from 1.03 to 1.75 shaku in length; 
of the ridge type, etc. 

Sword: more than two shaku in length. 

Modified halberd: of various lengths. 

Old Bizen : The smiths before the era of Genrei. 

Kuitashi: from 1.05 to 1.95 shaku in length. 

Great short sword: from 1.08 to 1.99 shaku in length. 

Tashi: commander's sword of different forms but modeled 
upon the lines of bisection of the riken (double-edged lance 
point). 

Kiriha: a sword with an edge like that of a small knife. 
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Kosorimono : works of Nagaf une from the era of Aei to that 
of Eiwa. 

The sword form is derived from the bisection of the hoken 
(leaf -shaped double edged lance form). 

The "length" of a sword is the measure of the blade from 
the point to the hilt — the length of the nakago being disre- 
garded. 

The sword is composed of a highly tempered iron body to 
which a steel edge is welded. The best work has a white edge 
and blue body. "Middle" work shows a blue edge and black 
iron, and inferior blades, a black edge and white iron, although 
the nature of the metal must naturally differ according to 
country and the different methods of each swordsmith. 

Works of the high ridge, 
Mihara, Nio, Yamato class, etc. 

Works of the wide furrow, 
Miike, Yamato class, Kiyotsuna, Mitsutada, Unji, Sukezane. 

Works of the thick back, 

Yamato class, Yoshimitsu, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, Miike, 
Nobukuni, Sa, Seiren, etc. 

Works havi?ig decorations carved near the center of the blade, 

Kunitsuna, Kanehira, Masatsune, Norimune, Ichimoji class, 
Naganitsu class, Chikamura, Heianjo, Shiga class, etc. 

Works havhig the round back. 

Hasebe, Mihara, Miike, Masamune, Sukezane, Aoye, Kuni- 
yashu, Nagamitsu, Kanahira, Tomonari, Nobukuni, Fuyuhiro, 
Nid, Kogawa, Kagashiro. 

Wo7'ks of the triangular back. 

Also called "Shiuno Mune" (true back), chiefly seen in the 
works of the Kyo, Yamato and Sagami classes. 

" C<7>" or point. 

In the Yamato class it is closely welded. In the Seki class 
it is rounded, and in the Bizen class it is pointed. There are of 
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course exceptions. In the Sagami class it is widely and strongly 
welded. 

Jifu, — The skin marks left by welding: they consist of regu- 
lar or irregular woody lines, "pear-skin," etc. Its character- 
istics vary according to the province of the swordsraith. 

Utsuri, — Shadowy marks in the plain, sometimes in the whole 
of the blade, seen in the Bizen class, and especially in the work 
of Kanemitsu. 

BOILING MARK. 

This is sometimes seen on the plain, but its quantity and 
quality differ according to the work. Although it is character- 
istic of superior work, it is also seen in the inferior grades. 
The 'boiling' in the latter class is angular and crowded, 
besides being indistinct and dull, while the boiling mark of the 
superior grade resembles the finest lacquer surface, strewn with 
silver powder. This mark is seen either on the edge or the 
boundary of the welded edge. The ' welded back ' and ' Yu- 
bashiri ' generally has the ' boiling,' and whether it is abundant 
or scanty, a bright boiling mark is regarded as the best. 

(tLORY. (nioi.) I 

Hazy rays pouring forth from the boundary of the edge to 
its margin and found in the superior grades, but not in the 
lower. Although it occurs in the middle grade, it is irregular 
and uneven, while the deep glory enclosing the boiling mark is 
seen only in the best work. 

CHIKEl. 

A brilliant woody texture differing both from sunagashi and 
from jifu, and seen only in the best grades. 

LIGHTENING. 

Like jifu, but more brilliant and glittering; seen chiefly in 
the boundary of the edges in the highest grades. 

UCIIIYOKE. 

Something like the welded edge, boiled finely, and occurring 
here and there outside the edge. 
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SUNAGASHI. 



A boiling mark like strewn sand, occurring both on and 
about the edge. 

YUHASHIRI. 

Something like the welded mark, either boiled or unboiled^ 
occurring on the back, ridge, and plain. 

NOTES OF CERTAIN SWORD8MITHS. 

The naginata (halberd) was first made by Yamato Sadamune, 
in the second year of Kwanji. All the naginatas made by 
Tajima Hoseiji have their points softly tempered, in order to 
avoid their breaking. For 250 years after the age of Hogen, 
or Heiji, many celebrated artists appeared in the house of 
Ichimoji, including Noriraune, Sukemune, and others. Fukuoka- 
(or Yo8hioka)-Ichimoji is a somewhat inferior worker. Accord- 
ing to the old book, some of their works are not signed with 
the name of Ichimoji, while many of Fukuoka's blades bear the 
inscription, "a native of Yoshioka." The nakago of the Bizen 
class, made about the age of Oei, is generally short, as is also 
the case with some halberds of Naotsuna, Tomokuni, Nio, and 
others. The angular shape of the nakago is derived from the 
shape of the sotoba (grave-board), so that by grasping it the 
owner may not be doomed to the three evil paths of transmigra- 
tion. 

It is said that Masamune did not inscribe his name, believing 
no sword could be made which might be mistaken for his own. 
Yoshimune, on the other hand, inscribed the letters of his name 
so no one might know which part was written first and which 
last. Ilis earlier blades have the initial of his name with a 
small letter, but afterwards he inscribed in larger figures: the 
later works are superior. There are many traditions of the 
master. Some maintain that the length of his nakago is 4.2 
sun. (See the chapter on the list of the nakagos.) 

' Kurikara ' is the figure of a dragon entwined on the sword 
and drawn in the shape of a Sanskrit letter. 

When Rai Kuniyuki was young he inscribed himself as 
' Kunitoshi,' but after the birth of his son Magotaro, he gave 
this name to the latter, and signed himself Kuniyuki. In fear 
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lest his blades should be confounded with those of his father, 
Magotaro inscribed his name as Rai Kunitoshi after his thirty- 
eighth year, calling himself Rai Minamoto Kunitoshi from his 
sixty-second to his one hundred and fifth year. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there are two varieties of blade bearing the name of 
Kunitoshi, one being the early work of Kuniyuki, and the other 
the younger productions of Rai Kunitoshi. The secret details 
of this matter can be transmitted only orally. 

The works of Yukihira, surnamed Kishinda^^a (the Devil), 
have the nakago narrow and thin, with an ' oblique file ' and an 
angular head, while the upper part of the menuki hole (through 
which the pin holding scabbard handle is secured) is cut by the 
file. Having his residence in the provinces of Bungo, he 
inscribed himself "Yukihira of the province of Bizen." While 
he was living in a mountainous village, a devil disguised as a 
boy came and asked him to make a sword 27 sun in length. 
After receiving it and killing his enemy, the boy served Yuki- 
hira and helped him make his swords. Once he gave Yukihira 
a great mass of iron which was brought to his house by seven 
or eight men. When Yukihira was sick, the boy made many 
dozen swords by himself and inscribed them wnth his master's 
name. He then said to Yukihira that he wished him to sell 
these swords himself, and to live comfortably with the money 
he should get for them, while, having served Yukihira for three 
years, he must return to his original home. Thereupon he sud- 
denly disappeared, and when Yukihira sold these swords it was 
thought the boy was a demon (Kishin), so that they gave 
Yukihira the nickname " Kishindaya." Some say he lived in 
Yamato. There were three men of the name of Yukihira. The 
life history of the second greatly resembled that of the first, 
though he lived 470 years later; but the history of the third 
Yukihira is unauthentic and vague. 

Yukihira was born in Bungo in the era of Tengo. When he 
was 41 years old, he was banished to Kozuke for some crime. 
He returned to his country after the lapse of 16 years. Some 
say that he studied in Bizen, and so became the royal smith, 
assistant to the Emperor. 

His father, Sadahide, was also a famous smith, but as he died 
when Yukihira was only nine years old, it is impossible that he 
taught the son. It is said that when Yukihira resided in the 
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province of Dewa he sometimes marked his swords ' Getsusan * 
on the outside and ' Yukihira ' on the reverse. 

The old works of Harima are tolerably well made, although 
on the whole they are inferior in their structure, nakago, etc. 

There are inscriptions which are generally avoided, as of evil 
portent, such as " Ryohai," " Sairen," "Jitsua," "Tengaimono," 
''Jikkake," "Senjuin," and all Buddhistic words as well as 
Sanskrit letters, which, however, were not shunned in ancient 
times. Perhaps it will not be well to seek especially for swords 
which are detested, such as the work of Muramasa, and in some 
cases it would be best to withhold judgment, if the sword hap- 
pens to have belonged to Namihira, Ryohai, etc. 

Masamurie was a most skillful swordsmith, and his work is 
found in great variety. This is true, also, of Yukimitsu and 
Bizen Nagamori, etc. Their work, classified as ' straight edge,' 
sometimes has ' midare ' or 'hitatsura,' while those classified 
as 'midare edge' occasionally have the straight edge, etc. 
There are secrets concerning their structure and welded edge, 
which, however, are not admitted by all men. Here we give 
the list of the varieties: 

Yoshimitsu (small midare) Notsugu (straight) 

Kuniyoshi (straight) Tadatsugu (straight) 

Masaniune (make bent, straight) Rai Kunitsugu (straight) 

Go Yoshihiro (both bent and straight) Kunitoshi (straight) 
Sadamune (straight) Nobunaga (straight) 

Fugisliima (straight) 

Hiromitsu (both bent and straight) \ Chiyozuru (straight) 

( Muramasa (straight) 
Akihiro (both beut and straight) Masatsune (straight) 

Shizu (both bent and straight) ] Mitsutada (wide straight) 

( Tomomitsu (straight) 
Kaneshige (straight) Yoshimitsu (straight) 

Tsunetsugu (straight) Shigesane (straight) 

Nagayoshi (straight) Tochika (straight) 

Motomitsu (straight) 

Motoshigi (straight) Unji (straight) 

Chikakage (straight) Yoshi class (straight) 

Yoshikage (straight) Mitsukane (small make) 

Kagemasa (straight) Miike (midare) 

Ichimoji (straight) Kon goby eye (midare) 

Yoshioka (small midare) Kagenage (midare). 

Despite the number of varieties just enumerated, it is neees- 
sarv to trace each characteristic. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE WELDED EDGE. 

Straight edge, the iron beautifully boiled, and very fine. 
Artists : Yoshimitsu, Shintogo, Kuniyoshi, Mitsukani. 
Kto CIjASS— Artists : Munechika, Hisakuni, Norikuni, Kunitomo Ari- 

kuDi, Kunimitsu, Rai KuDiyuki, Rai Kunimitsu, Rai Kunitsugu, 

Rai Kunitoshi, Ryokai. Nobukuni, Yoshinori, Hasebe. 
Yamato ChASS-^Artists : Taema, Aritoshi, Shenjuin, Yasumasa, Kane- 

naga, Kanenori, Kaneuji, Tenkai, Shirikake, Kanefusa. 
BiZEN Class — Artists : Yoshitomo, Sanenaga, Nagamitsu, Unjo, Unju, 

Kagemitsu, Yoshimitsu, Kanemitsu, Masamitsu, Moromitsu, Mori- 

kage. 
Later Bizen Cla^— Artists : Tadamitsu. Norimitsu, Sukuada, Kiyo- 

mitsu, Morimitsu, Kisamitsu, etc. 
(^etsusan, Tekai, Kagashiro, Fuyuhiro, Sanekage, Iruka, Kunit- 

sugu, Kagenage, Michihiru, Namihiru. 

Great oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Hisakuni, Kuniyasu, Arikuni, Sadatoshi, Yoshikane, Nori- 

mune, Yoshifusa, Nobufusa, Yukihide, Kagehide, Sukekuni, Unji, 

XJnju, Masatsune. 
Katatama Class — Artists: Sairen, Jitsua, Sa, Yasukichi, Yoshisada. 

Later Miike, Ohara Sanemori, Tadasada, Chiyozuru, Iruka, Sanet- 

sugu, Yukihira. 

Great oblique file, with hammer marks. 

Artists: Yokihura, Sadahlde, Yukimitsu, Yamanouchi Kunitsuna, 
EaneDJi, Norishige, Sa, Sa Kunihiro, Sairen, Jitsua, Miike, Enju, 
Aoe, EADeshige, Sanekage, Akikuni, Sadasue, Chiyozuru, Naka- 
zina Rai, Hoshojo. Utsu, Shimadu, Hoju, Kagenaga, Mihara, 
Fuyuhiro, Yoshimitsu, Kaifu, Hiromitsu, Nobunaga, Nio, Iruka, 
Kumitsugu, Namihira, Michinaga, Tatsuf usa, Kagashlro, Kiyomitsu, 
Takata, Kongobyoye, Oishimono, Seki, and others. 

Straight edge, called "Ayasugi" skin. 

Artists: Getsusan, Momokawa Nagayoshi, Momokawa Tsuguyoshi, 
Jumyo, Fuyuhiro, Namihira, and *' Yamato" class generally. 

Straight edge, combined with small midare. 
Artists : Jenjo Kaneyoshi, Namihira, Kongobyoye, Kagenaga, Utsu, Nio. 

Straight edge, combined with small midare, and having deep 
' glory ' and fine ' boiling;' characteristic of Bizen class. 

Artists: Sukehira, Kanehira, Yoshikane, Tomonari, Yukihide, Suke- 

kuni, Yoshimochi, Koresuke, Unji, Unju. 
Artists: Hisakuni, Kuniyasu, Kunikiyo, Yoshiiye, Rai Kuniyuki, 

Kunitoshi, Yukihira, Sadahide, Masatsune, Yasutsuna, Sanemori, 

Enju, Sairen, Miike, Tamitsugu, Yoshihisa. 
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Straight edge, combined with small midare, boiled; found in 
Yamato class. 

Artists : Senjuin, Kanehira, Tenkai, Shirikahe, Yasumasa. 

Senjuln, Rai Kunimitsu, Nakajima Rai, Nagamitsu, Kageyasu, 
Yoshii, Utsu, Shimada, Kagenaga, Getsusan, Namihira, Takata, 
Kaimikara, Ichijo. 

Straight edge, combined with the 'reverse midare;' Bizen 
characteristic. 

Artists : Tomonari, Yukihide, Sanenaga, Shigizane, Kanemitsu, Kage- 
mitsu, Kagemasa, Sanemori, Moromitsu, Chikakage, Motoshige, 
Unjo. 
Yasumitsu, Aoye, Matsune, Mihara, Tatsufusa. 

Straight edge, having rats' feet (i. e. small feet). 

Artists: Rat Kunimitsu, Ryokai, Sukekane, Unsho, Unji, Unju, Aoye, 
Takata, Michinaga. Namihira. 

Reverse midare, with deep 'glory' but slight 'boiling;' char- 
acteristic of Bizen. 

Artists : Yukihide, Masatsune. Ichimoji, Ichimoji Yoshioka, Yoshifusa, 
Kagehide, Hidemitsu, Sukeyoshi, Sukemitsu, Sanemori, Nagayoshi. 
Aoye, Katayama, Sadatsuna, Chiyazuru. 
\ 
Reverse midare. 

Artists : Motoshige, Katayama ; and others who made a large reverse 
Midare. 

Xokogiri midare of Bizen class. 

Artists: Kanemitsu, Yoshimitsu, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, Hidemitsu, 
Yoshikage, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa. 

Nokogiri midare, combined with Notare of Bizen class. 

Artists: KanemitHU, Kanenaga, Yoshimitsu, Tomomitsu, Hidemitsu, 
Yoshikage, Moromitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa. 

Notare, slightly boiled; characteristic of Bizen. 

Artists: Tomomitsu, Hidemitsu, Kanemitsu, Kanenaga, Nagayoshi, 

Morikage, Tomonari. 
Kyo Class — Artists: Munechika, Yoshiiye, Norikuni, Rai Kuniynki, 

Heianjo. 
Yasutsuna, Kunisuke, Kunitsuna, Yoshisada, Nakajima Rai, Kane- 

tomo, Shimada, Kaifu. Fuyuhiro, Jumio. 

Notare midare, with the boiling mark, sunagashi, lightening, 
etc. 

Artists : Yoshihiro, Masamune, Sadamune, Rai Kunimitsu, Yukimitsu, 
Sa, Shizu, Nobukuni, Norishige, Rai Kunitsugu, Tomokuni, Naot- 
suna. 
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Xotare midare, boil well; fine specimens also occur among 
the works of Masamune and Sadamune, etc. 

Artists: Nagayoshi, Kanenaga, Yoshikage, Morikage, Kunihiro, Sane- 
kage, Shimada, Kaifu, Kanesada, Sukesada. 

Xotare midare, boils well, and has deep 'glory,' 'lightening,' 
sunagashi, etc. ; also occurring in the works of Sashizu, Xoki- 
shige, Rai Kunimitsu, etc. 
Artists : Go Yoshihiro, Sadamune, Masamune, etc. 

Hitatsura, some boil, others not. 

Artists : Sa Kunihiro, Akihiro, Hiromitsu, Later Sagami class, Hasebe, 
Seki, Shimada, Ichijo, Tomo, Michinaga, Utsu Yukimitsu, Naga- 
yoehij Kadokuni, Heisujo, Yoshinori, Kunitsugu. 

Sanbonsugi (three cryptomeria trees), boils a little; the mar- 
gin of the edge is clear. 
Artists: Kanemoto, Seki. 

Gunome midare, slightly boiled. 
Artists: Yoshii, Michinaga, Kanenobu, Seki. 

Gunome midare, boiled. 

BiZEN Class — Artists : Tomomitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa, 
Later Bizeu works. 

SanekaKe, Akikuni, Miike, Hoju, Kagenaga, Iwami class, Utsu, 
Ichijo, Yomoe, Goami, Tatsufusa, Takata, Fujishima, Nobunaga, 
Fuyuhiro, Nio, Seki, Aishi. 

Gunome midare, with deep 'glory'; and woody texture, 
boiled on the edge and body. 

BiZBN ChASS— Artists : Moremitsu. Yasumitsu, Morlkage, lesuke, and 
others of the Bizen class before the era of Oei. 

Gunome midare, combined with the 'feet,' and with scanty 
'glory.' 

Bizen Ci^ass— Artists : Sukesada, Katsumitsu, Kiyomitsu, Munemitsu, 
Norimitsu (I), Norimitsu (II),* Hisamitsu, Yohimitsu, Tadamitsu, 
Norimitsu, and some of the Later Bizen class. 
Later Takata class. Later Seki class, Later Namikira class. 

Great Gunome, well boiled. 

Artists: Nobukuni, Later Shizu class— Kanesada (I), Kanesada (II)* 
Seki, Iwami class —Nio, Ichijo, Tatsufusa. 

Great Gunome midare, somewhat boiled. 
Artists : Muramasa, Kaif u, Jumyo, Kanesada. 

* Different in signature. 
VOL. XXVI. 24 
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Small Gimonie midare. 

Yamato Class— ^4 rfw^« : Kaneuji, Shirikake, Tenkai. 

Kuniyoshi, Kunimura, Rai Kunitoshi, Yasuyoshi, Yoshisada, 
Tamitsugu, Iwari works, Takata, Kai mihara, Kunitsugu. 

Giinorae midare, with a slight tendency towards notare, and 
boils well, and has a deep 'glory,' and sunagashi. 

ArtUts: Raneshige, Daneyuki, Later Shizu class, Naoye, Senjuin, 
Hirotsugu. 

Small midare edge. 

Kyo Ci^kS&— Artists : Munechika, Yoshiiye, Arikuni, Ryohai. 
Old Bizbn Class — Artists: Ichimoji, Nagamitsu, Unji, Unsho, Unju, 
Yasutsuna, Jitsua, Miike, Yoshii class. 

Choji edge and Choji midare, with a deep 'glorj'',' and in the 
Kyo class heavily boiled. 

Kyo Class— -^rfis^4( : Kikuzukuri, Yoshiiye, Sadayoshi, Kunitsuna, 
Kuniyasu, Kanenaga, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, Kunimitsu. 

BiZEN Cl.ass^ Artists : Sukehane, Yoshikano, Nobufusa, Tomonari, 
Masatsune, Mitsutada, Nagamitsu, Moriiye, Sanenaga, Sanemori, 
Norinaga, Yasumori, Sukemune, Sukenari, Muneyoshi, Nobufusa I 
and II, Nobumasa, Yoshifusa, Sukezane, Yoshimune, Yoshimochi, 
Yoshiiye, Yoshihira, Sanetoshi, Norifusa, Yoshimoto, Kunimune, 
and Ichimoji class in Fukunoka and Yoshioki, etc. 
Sanemori, Hoshoji, Masamune. 

Classification of the structure of the short swords : 
Straight make. 

Artists : Yoshimitsu, Kuniyoslii, Kunitomo, Norikuni, Munechika, Rai 
Kunitoshi, Rai Kunitsugu, Mitsukane, Ryohoi, Nobukuni, Tayema, 
Hoshogoro, Shirikake, Tenkai, Moriiye, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, 
Yoshimitsu, Unji, Sliintogo. Yoshimitsu, Masamune, Yoshihiro, 
Norishige, Shinsoku, Kungobyoye, Miike, Enju, Hoshoji, Kagenaga, 
Sadasuye, Akikuni, Iruka, Kaifu. 

Bent make. 

Artists: Tomokuni, Heianjo class, Hasebe, Kanenaga, Nakajima Rai, 
Kauemit^u, Nagayoshi, Tomomitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Moto- 
mana, Unju, Sa, Yasukichi, Kunihiro, Kunisuke, Kunitsuna, Sada- 
muue, Iliromitsu, Sanekage, Tametsugu, Iwami class. 

^lixed work. 

Artists: Hisakuni, Rai Kunimitsu, Ranenji, Sairen, Yukihira, Takata, 
Shizu, Kaueshige, Motoshige, Yoshii class, Aoye, Mihara, Ichijo, 
Tatsufusa, Sliimada, Hoju, Getsusan, Doei, Fuyuhiro, Utsu, Fuji- 
shima, Nobunaga, Nio, Namihira. 



i 
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Longer plain make. 

Artists : Sadamune, Nobukuni, Hasebe, Rai Kunitsugu, Sa Yasuyoshi, 
Shimada, Later Sagami class. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE NAKAGO. 

Crosswise file and angular head. 

Artists: Yoshihiro. Norishige, Yukimitsu, Sadamune, Nio, Tatsufusa, 
Kongobyoye, Shirikake, Fuyishima, Nobunaga, Sadamune. 

Crosswise file and round head. 

Artists: Yoshimitsu, Kuniyoshi, Norikuni, Munechika, Yoshiiye Kane- 
iye, Rai Kuniyuki, Kumtoshi, Rai Kunitoshi, Rai Kunimitsu, Rai 
Kunitsugu, Tomokuni, Ryohai, Heianjo class, Hasebe, Nakajima 
Rai Tomonari, Sukehira, Kanehira, Nobufusa I and II, Muneyo- 
shi, Yoshikane, Kanetoshi, Kaneuji, Later Senyuin, Shintogo, Hiro- 
mitsu. 

Akihiro, Shizu, Kaneshige, Seki, Norishige, Utsu, Hoshoji, Sa 
Kunihiro, Oishi work, Miike, Akikuni, Yasutsuna, Enju, Shinsoku, 
Takata, Tsunetsugu, Mikara, Ichijo, Namihira, Kagashiro, Fuyuhiro, 
Hoju, Getsusan, Iruka, Kunitsugu, Shimada. 

Crosswise oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Kunitomo, Kunitsuna, Arikuni, Kanenaga, Nobukuni, Hira- 
zane, Masatsune, Muneyoshi, Sukezane, Yoshikane, Unsho, Sada- 
mune, Miike, Masatsune, Norinaga, Kamihara, Kanenji, Yamet- 
sugu, Seki, Kaifu, Kaskashiro, Tayema, Later Shirikako, Fuyi- 
shima, Iwami class. 

Oblique file and angular head. 

Artists : Masamune, Sadamune, Sukesado, Iwami class. 

Oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Munechika, Hisakuni, Mitsukane, Dakuma, Tomonari, Suke- 
kane, Nobufusa, Chikakane,Norimune,Sukemune, Muneyoshi, Nobu- 
fusa I and II, Yoshiie, Yoshihira, Koresuke, Sukekane, Sukeyoshi, 
Sukemitsu, Mitsutada, Moriie, Sanemori, Nagamitsu, Kagemitsu, 
Kanemitsu, Nagayoshi, Yoshimitsu, Tomomitsu, Sanenaga, Hide- 
mitsu, Moromitsu, Masamit^u, Motomitsu, Motomasa, Kagemasa, 
Motoshige, Chikakage, Shigessane, Morikage, Kageyasu, Sukekuni, 
Yoshii class, Kunimune, Sadahide, Yukihira, Ohara Sanemoni, 
Norinaga, Later Miike. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW SWORD. 

Some prefer the old, while others admire the new sword. 
Although the old abounds in excellence, some covet the spotless 
and brilliant blade of the new sword. Work less than one 
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hundred years old, no matter how celebrated its maker, cannot 
obtain a certificate from Ilonnami. The price of the new 
sword increases as it becomes old; for instance, the works of 
Morimitsu and Yasumitsu which, a few years ago, were worth 
30 ryo, are now selling at 50 ryo, and those of Sanemasa and 
Sukehiro have increased in value from 1 or 2, to 5 or 7 ryo. 
There are several reasons why the old sword is the more valu- 
able. The wound inflicted by it is difficult to cure, though it 
be but a scratch one inch deep; while that made by a new 
sword heals easily even if it be deep. We know that the nar- 
row, thin blade of the old sword is far sharper than the strongly 
made blade of the new. This is generally true, although there 
may be a few exceptions. At this time there are many fraudu- 
lent old swords made by whetting away the blade of the new 
sword. This is readily done, as the appearance of the welded 
edge of the modern blade is easily changed, and thus the 
' midare ' may appear a ' straight ' and a ' straight ' may become 
like 'a midare.' Old swords never change their character, 
Ichimoji always remaining Ichimoji however much it is whetted. 

In the book "Notes on the New Sword," it is said, that "we 
must be well acquainted with the art of sword-cutlery or we 
become as the archer who is ignorant of the nature of the bow, 
or the doctor w^ho does not understand medicine." The author 
further gives the details of cutlery concerning the new sword 
with which there is no difficulty. In the matter of whetting, 
we must admire it even if it be made to-day. We admire the 
old sword the more as its ' heat color ' is lost with age and as 
its stuff iron presents peculiar marks, showing the lapse of 500 
or 800 years. We can understand its meaning only by the 
study of the method of whetting. Of course the knowledge of 
cutlery is not positively useless. But even the Honnami of 
every generation do not study cutlery, while they are all per- 
fectly acquainted with the modes of whetting. There are some 
men who commit the examination of their sword to a smith. 
But the arts of cutlery and judgment being quite different, the 
latter cannot be acquired without its special study. 

The method of sword judgment relates almost exclusively to 
the old sword, but we can easily judge new blades without the 
knowledge of its rules. Many of the new swords bear the 
inscription of the maker. The structure of the nakago is very 
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simple, being exactly similar to their pictures in the sword book. 
There are many very skillfully forged blades which have often 
obtained a better price than genuine work, for the reason that 
their value is fluctuating. This will be the case more frequently 
in the future. 

Some new swords resemble the old work, and are much 
boasted of, but it is rather contrary to the purpose of the new 
sword, that being valuable only because it is new. The works 
of Sukehira and Sanemasa are noble, fresh, and lively. We 
appreciate old swords that look new, but the new swords that 
look old from the beginning become useless after the lapse of 
a few hundred years. Even the old blade of which the welded 
edge is not clearly seen is useless. However slender its edge, 
good work will appear lively and newer than it really is. Some 
maintain that the new sword will benefit posterity, serving it as 
the "old," while the old sword will not be useful to future 
generations, having fulfilled its purpose. This seems reason- 
able. Still, always to select the new sword from such a motive 
is to sacrifice one's own welfare for posterity. This is very 
foolish, and may jeopardize one's life. 

THE BLESSED SWORD. 

What is called " blessed sword" is not blessed by its maker, 
but by its owner. However excellent its quality may be, it will 
not produce any good, if its owner be not a good man. 

It is thought that through the possession of a certain sword 
one may obtain blessings, or that calamities will come, but there 
is no ground for this belief. After all, the ruin or misery of a 
man is produced by his own bad conduct and not by the influence 
of his weapons. The good man will naturally come into posses- 
sion of a good sword, while the bad man, if a blessed blade fall 
into his hands, will presently be moved to part with it. 

The object of sword- judgment is not only to recognize its 
maker, but to decide the good or bad qualities of his work. As 
a good servant will not serve a bad master, so must our conduct, 
be upright if we wish to possess the ' blessed sword ' which pro- 
motes our welfare. 

It is understood by all men that the sword is the instrument 
by which the state has been governed from the dawn of time. 
The oldest existing sword is ' Amakuni,' which was made over 
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1000 years ago. Xo one knows what sword was in use before 
that time. The killing of men bv the government is inevitable, 
as it diminishes the number of bad men and increases the num- 
ber of good ones. If we could control without killing it might 
be called a peaceable government, but it is only maintained by 
the precious sword in our heart, which, killing the evil thoughts, 
will lead to the blessed condition. Be it the individual, the 
family, or the state, its good or evil condition will be produced 
by the righteousness or the unrighteousness of their respective 
swords. 

Some are rather afraid of possessing a blessed sword, but as 
it is a most precious guard of our lives, we must choose as good- 
souled a sword as possible. 

Some superstitious men insist that good or evil fortune will 
result from a certain measure of the sword. We only ask such 
men what good or evil fortune ever resulted from the differing 
statures of men. 

Some even dislike the swords that bear inscriptions relating 
to Hachinian (the god of war), or to Buddha, the lotus flower, 
or Sanskrit letters, and it will be wholly useless to tell these 
foolish ones that such an idea is quite unfounded. 

CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SWORDS. 

All swords are classified and grouped under the province or 
the school to which they belong. We shall treat, in the follow- 
ing pages, of the characteristics of such groups and those of 
the individual maker. 

I. Yamato Class. 

The general characteristics are as follows: 

(a) Long sword : Blade slender ; ridge wide and high ; some 
are bent in the center; regular woody mark; cap closely welded; 
some have the three-angled back; lori is generally hill-shaped. 
•The general features of engraving and point are rather eccentric. 

{h) Short sword: Always straight; file-marks of the nakago 
differ. Even the w^orks of the same master have ' Higaki,' 
' hawk's feather,' or ' crosswise oblique file,' etc. ; this being 
particularly true of inferior makers. 

(1) Amakuni, born in Uta in the era of Taiho. 
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Blade slender; ridge wide; lori deep; woody mark very fine; 
skin beautiful ; edge abounds in boiling marks ; point closely 
welded ; feet of the ' small midare ' type ; some are of ' Notare 
mi dare.' 

(2) Amakura, identical with Amakuni. 

Blade considerably bent; ridge wide; lori deep; stuff-iron 
highly tempered. The welded edge is small at the hilt and has 
' medium midare ' here and there, two or three inches above the 
hilt (whose reverse feet are well welded), and is closely welded 
in the point ; somewhat slender at the sides (where there is no 
reflex line). Both body and edge are admirably well made, 
and although the back is angled in the nakago, it appears 
to be round at the first glance. File-marks in the plain are of 
different kinds, some even having hammer-marks. The head 
of the nakago is either curved or angular. Some have the 
points of their angles rounded. 
^^ r (3) Tomomitsu, in the era of Wado. 

The feature of this blade is its dryness; ridge wide; regular 
woody lines very fine; edge of 'midare,' which is small in the 
hilt, but wide in the middle, (some, however, are small). Far 
inferior to Amakuni and Amakura. 
:?o ^ (4) Yasunori, in the era of Eien. 

Blade thick and straight ; ridge high ; lori bill-shaped ; regu- 
lar woody marks very fine; boiling marks abundant; body and 
edge beautiful; quality medium. 
^ / (5) Yukihira, in the era of Eien. 

Blade slender and dry; ridge wide; back thin; regular woody 
line; slender, straight edge, of 'small midare,' or ' Notare 
midare'; it boils; back round; resembles the work of Bungo 
Yukihira; the inscription consists of two letters of "So" type 
(i. e. italic). 

II. Tayema Class. 

{a) In general, this class belongs to the genuine Kurihara. 
Some halberds have furrows; works of Senjuin sometimes con- 
tain very skillfully engraved figures, but are generally una- 
dorned; Ken (double-edged sword) has its point acute and its 
furrows deeply cut. 

{b) Nakago is thicker towards the edge; file-marks are of 
different kinds; it may also have the crosswise Higaki. The 
name is inscribed on the uppermost part of the nakago. 
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(0) The blade of the short sword is thick and straight. It is 
wider towards the iiakago. Some have the three-angled back; 
most are of the Ukubi-shape. Generally the furrow is not pres- 
ent. With the Ken type the furrow, sculpture, etc., are rarely 
found. 

(1) Tayema, in the era of Shomu. 

Blade thick; ridge high; width either medium or narrow; 
lori deep; fine, regular, woody lines; pear's skin; rough boil- 
ing marks. ' Straight edged ' is narrow in the hilt and w^ide 
toward the point, boils well, point closely welded, sometimes 
containing reflex line. 

The short sword is slightly bent and wide. In other particu- 
lars it resembles the long sword. The file-marks are of differ- 
ent kinds; nakago is narrow towards the head; inscriptions in 
Ken-shape are rarely seen. The Tayema family includes many 
generations, such as Kuniyuki, Tashiyuki, etc., of which a 
minute account will be found in their "genealogy." 
/ (2) Shirikake. That is Norinaga, in the era of Kencho. 

Blade slender ; ridge wide and high ; bent at the center ; reg- 
ular and irregular woody lines; lori deep; straight midare; 
mixed 'Gunome' edge; 'lightening' and ' boiling marks.' 

The small sword is always straight. Ridge and lori high; 
straight edge type; its welding and engraving are identical 
with that of Tayema. 

, Nakago is thick in the back; file-marks crosswise; (later work, 
however, has a somewhat oblique filing) ; head generally angle- 
shaped; back straight. The same inscription, which has been 
in use for many generations, is "made by Norinaga," or "made 
by Yamato Norinaga"; later it Avas changed to "made by Nori- 
naga of the province of Yamato," or "made by Shirikake 
Norinaga of Yamato." 

(3) Senjuin, in the era of Chokei. 

l^lade much bent; ridge high and wide; back round; though 
the welding is scarcely visible, it shows a regular woody grain ; 
'straight edge' having 'small feet'; point medium. 

The structure of the short resembles that of the long sword. 

File-murk of the nakago is oblique on the ridge, crosswise 
on its plain, or, in some cases, the crosswise mark is two or 
three inches above the hilt, accompanied by a ' great oblique ' 
file near the point; the back is a much rounded angle; head is 
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rounded angle. Later works have both Higaki and crosswise ; 
thick round head and angle back. The inscription reads, 
"Senjuin," "Senjuin Doin," "Yamato nokuni Soegamigori," 
or the maker's true name. There are many generations from 
Yukinobu and Shigihiro, the founders of the house of Yasu- 
shige and Yoshihiro, etc. The wide midare bears a great 
resemblance to the Kamakura class. 

(4) Kanenaga, in the era of Teio. 

Blade long; bent in center; ridge high and uncommonly 
wide; lori deep; body thick towards hilt; peculiar regular 
woody lines; cap loosely welded or round, sometimes has reflex 
line; 'medium straight,' 'wide straight,' or 'midare edge'; 
generally the welded edge is wide at the point; boiling is abund- 
ant and coarse, occasionally, however, it is clear and fine ; glory 
deep; some have welded back. Short swords are rarely seen 
among the old blades. Works of various masters having 
similar inscriptions are numerous. The older works are superior. 

The file-mark of the nakago is hawk's feather; back round; 
round head. Some of the works of Kanetoshi are filed cross- 
wise. 

III. Skngai Class. 

This class includes many makers. The furrow is rare, and 
the general features resemble Kanenaga. Has regularly woody 
lines; both straight and midare edge; caps of different kinds, 
with some having deep reflex lines. 

The short sword is generally straight, with a thick body, the 
back sometimes being triangular; irregular woody lines occur 
and the edge of the later work has a coarse, unlovely margin; 
some blades have no boiling marks, while others have scattered 
lines. Further details resemble Kanenaga. Some blades are 
adorned with engraving and carving. 

There are middle-sized short swords ; their file-marks are 
oblique, or frequently Higaki. 
/ ^Zq (1) Kaneuji, in the era of Enhei. 

Also called Yamato Shidzu. Ridge high and wide ; lori 
medium; point small; regular woody lines; perfect skin; of the 
straight, 'small gunome,' or 'midare' type; deep glory; rough, 
minute boiling marks ; scattered lines occasionally appear: caps 
vary. 
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The short sword is either straight or curved; backs differ; 
widths and bodies vary, some have carved designs. In other 
respects they resemble the long swords. 

The back of the nakago is either wide or round; file-marks 
crosswise, a trifle oblique, or Higaki ; head round ; furrow rare. 
Kaneuji became a disciple of Masamune and lived in Shidzu in 
Mino. 

(2) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Reio. 

His long sword is rare. The short sword is short; dr>' in 
point; thick toward hilt; no boiling; both edge and back of 
the nakago round; slender towards the point; round head; the 
inscription consists of two initials. No resemblance to Yoshiro. 

(3) Yasuraasa Goro, in the era of Shoan. 

The most brilliant work of the Yaniato class; ridge wide and 
high; bent in center; lori hill-shaped; regular woody lines; cap 
closely welded; along the margin of the cap the welding mark 
may gradually be discovered ; edge straight and slender towards 
the hilt; sometimes has a little raidare; occasional scattering 
lines or boiling marks. 

The short sword is straight and thick in the body. The same 
is true of the long sword in every respect. 

The nakago is round in back; file-mark of Higaki ; rounded 
head. The latter work sometimes bears the oblique file-mark, 
which, although it has lengthwise split, is not considered flawed. 
It is said that with some swords the regular woody lines are 
present, but invisible; also that some blades are made wholly 
of steel. Engraved designs are rare. 

(4) Hasebe Kunishige. 

He lived in Sagami, Yamashiro, Kawachi, Settsu, and Yamato. 
He was included in the Yamato class in the ancient books, but 
is now sj)oken of as belonging to the Kyo class. 

(5) Uta. 

His school is included in the Settsu-chu class. He was a 
native of Yamato, but later made his home in Etchu. 

IV. Kyo Class. 

The general features of this class are as follows: 
(a) Longisword. Blade well bent; equal in hilt and point; 
medium lori and ])oint; both regular and irregular woody lines 
are noble; boiling abundant; glory deep. This Choji-midare 
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closely resembles the work of Bizen and Ichimoji ; cap straight- 
edged; back round, sometimes showing a welding mark. Some 
have long and sharply defined Sanskrit letters; point slightly 
rounded; furrow reaches to hilt. 

The short sword is nearly always straight. File-marks are 
generally crosswise, excepting in the works of Sadatoshi, which 
have great oblique filing. Ancient blades of highest quality, 
whose file-marks are invisible, greatly resemble each other, 
whether they be the work of Kyo, Yamato, Bizen, Kamakura, 
or others. 
■4 (1) Munechika, in the era of Eien. 

Ridge somewhat wide ; some swords have the furrow, while 
others contain Ken, Gomaheshi, etc. Width and thickness 
medium ; lori medium. All blades have very minute and beau- 
tiful regular woody lines, which, when closely examined, pre- 
sent a peculiar and incomparable individuality of appearance. 

The short sword is straight and of the " Shobu type." There 
are also medium-sized short swords, which have ' small feet ' in 
the straight edge, or 'small midare' and 'notare.' In some 
the welded edge is slender at the center and wide in the upper 
part; some are welded with strong boiling in the margin. 

The nakago is round in the back and slender in the point; 
file-mark crosswise or oblique; head of the obtuse angle type. 
The inscription is "San jo Munechika," "San jo," "Munechika," 
" Nippon ichi," "Yukizane," or "BungoYuki." 

Other work having the same inscription is found in Iga. 
These have the file-mark crosswise in the ridge and oblique in 
the plain. Its quality is inferior. 

(2) Yoshiiye, in the era of Eien. 

He is believed to be the son of Munechika, but some say that 
he adopted another name, assumed by that master. The features 
of the blade are identical with Munechika; no short sword; 
regular woody lines ; lori shallow ; furrow rare ; some of ' small 
Notare midare ' type ; frequently the slender, straight edge has 
'small feet;' its 'Choji edge' resembles the 'Kiku' type; 
abundant boiling; deep glory; perfect skin; sometimes the 
edge widens toward the hilt; cap large and round, with little 
reflex lines; file-mark crosswise; back thick; head round. In 
the inscription, "Bizen," Yoshiiye used the word "created," 
but San jo used the word " made." 
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(3) Arikuni, in the era of Eien ; disciple of Munechika. 

Blade slender; ridge high; fine, regular, woody lines; lori 
somewhat shallow; small and boiling midare. • The skillful 
structure of this sword at once proves its right to be included 
in the Kyo class. 
I : ^» 4 (4) Sadatoshi, in the era of Bunei; lived in Ayakaji. 

Ridge wide; lori shallow; has ' Choji edge' on a small scale, 
and also Choji mixed with 'straight edge;' deep glory. 
Occasionally the edge is wider in the hilt and possesses some 
midare. Although it resembles the work of Bizen Ichomoji, it 
has more abundant boiling marks. Its 'Choji midare' resem- 
bles that of Yoshiiye, and has some scattered lines ; round with 
reflex lines. The short sword is rare. The back of the nakago 
is thick; file-mark great oblique; round head: inscription is in 
So type. 

(5) Kanenaga, in the era of Chogen ; lived in Gojo. 

The features of his blades resemble those of Arikuni, his 
father. Furrowed, point small ; ' Choji edge ; ' ' midare ' or 
'tine midare;' bears resemblance to Sadatoshi; the end of the 
'midare' boils; deep glory; somewhat lurid spotted skin. The 
short sword is rare; file-mark crosswise, or a trifle oblique; 
head round. 

(6) Kuninaga, in the era of Jireki, son of Kanenaga. 

His work resembles that of Sadatoshi ; lori deep ; ridge high ; 
skillful midare; back of the nakago thick; file-marks small and 
oblique. 

(7) Kuniyuki, in the era of Shogen; called Raitaro. 

Blade considerably bent; lori medium; regular woddy grain; 
tempered but lurid skin, furrowed; the 'Choji edge' contains 
abundant midare in the hilt; wide and straight for six or seven 
inches upward from the hilt, — in some there are 'small feet' at 
this part, and more at from five to one or two inches above the 
hilt; cap round and straight-edged. The back may or may not 
show scattered lines; boiling mark fi\\e\ glory deep; blade 
slender. It might be confounded with the Bizen class, though 
it differs from it in its abundant boiling and varying features. 
The short sword is rare. The back of the nakago is thick ; 
file-marked crosswise; thick in its plain and mostly round 
headed. Inscription consists of the two letters of his name in 
large type. He never inscribes the word Rai. 
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(8) Kunitoshi, in the era of Seio; called Niji Kunitoshi. 
General features resemble Kuniyuki; edge has midare in the 

hilt and upper part. In some cases the wide, straight edge has 
*feet/ in others the ' Choji edge.' There are also blades of 
welded back, ' reverse feet,' ' straight edge ' and the ' notare 
midare.' In ' sugukas,' it does not boil so much as in ' midare.' 
The nakago is like that of Kuniyuki. The inscription does not 
contain the letter Rai. These may be classified as the higher, 
the middle, and the lower types. His signature has often been 
forged, as is also the case with Rai Kunitoshi. 

(9) Rai Kunitoshi, the same province as Kunitoshi. 

Blade slender; ridge wide; point and lori rather deep; the 
regular woody grain somewhat lurid; boils well, and has deep 
glory ; generally straight ; rarely has ' midare edge ' of ' Gonome 
type;' cap round. 

The short sword is straight, generally narrow, but widening 
toward the hilt; deep reflex line. Other features are identical 
with the long swords. Sanskrit letters in running type ; ' Ken ' 
is vaguely marked in the sides, but has middle ridge. 

The back of the nakago is angular; file-marked crosswise ; thick 
back. The inscription consists of the word " Rai Kunitoshi ; " 
often in small type, though found in many other types. It is 
said that he changed the form of his inscription six times, (con- 
sult the catalogue of the Nakago), sometimes inscribing himself 
"Rai Minamoto Kunitoshi." 

(10) Rai Kunimitsu, in the era of Shoan. 

Blade bent in the middle part and thick ; lori shallow ; regular 
woody lines; soft stuff-iron; texture fine, showing irregular 
spots; skin lurid; point slender; edge straight, straight having 
'small feet;' 'notare midare,' 'small midare;' or the wide, 
straight edge of the ' Choji type,' or the one resembling Kuni- 
yuki; boils well; deep glory; welded back; round cap. It is 
said that the beautiful midare was made in his youth, while the 
' straight ' was constructed in his old age. 

Some of the short swords are made straight and others curved ; 
of the ' straight edge ' or ' notare type ; ' reflex lines, rather 
deep; boiling marks very fine; glorj^ deep; other points are 
like the long sword. Some have very beautiful thread-like 
welding lines; file-mark is crosswise; the head round or bent. 
The inscription consists of three letters of " Rai Kuni mitsu," 
or of the four letters of " Rai Minamoto Kuni mitsu." 
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(11) Rai Kunitsugu, in the era of Kagen; it is said that he 
came from Kamakura. 

Blades dift'erent sizes, mainly large, medium and small. 

There is also the Tachi sword, (the largest one of all, borne 
only by a commander); regidar woody lines; lurid skin; small 
point; shallow lori; some having triangular back; figures bril- 
liantly cut; furrow wide and shallow; edge is of 'notare'; 
resembling, but far outshining Kunimitsu; some have midare in 
the hilt; welded back; abundant boiling; glory deep; boiling 
mark line in the midare. 

The short sword is not curved; it has a wide body and pecu- 
liar furrow of the so-called Kunitsugu type. Blades have 
notare edge; caps of different kinds; glory deep, and boiling 
midare, rarely of straight edge type. In other respects they 
resemble the long swords. 

The back of the nakago is angular; has crosswise file-mark, 
and head round; backs round in some swords. Inscription con- 
sists of the three letters of '* Rai Kuni tsugu " or of the four 
letters of " Rai Minamoto Kuni tsugu." In his latter years he 
became a disciple of Masamune. 

(12) Tomokuni, in the era of Sho-wa. 

The short sword is bent and rather fiat; has lori and triangu- 
lar back; figures of different kinds; ' great notare ' edge ; some- 
times has 'dewy balls'; boils well; cap has deep refiex lines; 
some resemble Shizu Sadamune. Some blades are longer and 
flatter than others. The long sword is rare; file-mark cross- 
wise; head round. 

(13) Mitsukane, in the era of Sho-wa. He is called "Cliudo 
Rai " or "Tatsu Rai ' because he made his swords in a Chudo 
(temple) in Tatsu of Omi province. He was first a disciple of 
Bizen Nagamitsu, and later of Kunitoshi. 

Long swords are never found. The short sword droops some- 
what; thick body; deep lori and back; sometimes has triangu- 
lar back; very fine, regular woo<ly lines of the straight edge 
type; little midare; cap has deep 'refiex lines' and is rounded 
in the middle; rich boiling; thick back; file-mark crosswise; 
round head; inscription consists of the two letters of his name. 
Some have figures. There is a decided in<lividuality in the cap 
of each of his blades. 

(14) Ryokai, in the era of Shoo; son of Kunitoshi; a disciple 
of Sadatoshi. 
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Blade slender; ridge high; fine, regular woody grain; fur- 
rowed, shallow back; some of triangular back type; small point. 
The edge is 'straight'; 'straight having small feet'; 'small 
midare,' that resembling Kunitoshi, or that having scattered 
lines and a wide edge at the hilt; boiling rich and fine; glory 
deep; cap round; reflex line deep. 

The short sword of the straight type, thick; some a trifle 
longer than others ; straight edge ; is of both Shobu and Ukubi 
types; there are also medium sized swords. 

The back of the nakago is angular; file-mark crosswise; gen- 
erally a round head. His popular name is " Mitsushige," 
"Ryohai" being his religious name. 

(15) Nobukuni, there are three generations — Kenbu, Teiji, 
and Oei., 

The structure is of the furrowed and the 'back' type; 
irregular woody lines; lurid skin; shallow lori; some have a 
triangular back and small point; figures frequently occur which 
are not distinctly cut; some have the welded back. Swords are 
of both notare and midare and of straight type; boils well; 
glory deep; cap round. 

The short sword is straight, rarely bent; some are long. 
There are also middle-sized swords of both the Ukubi and the 
Shobu types. In other respects they are identical with the long 
sword. Some bear a resemblance to Sadamune. 

As for the works of Teiji and Oei, the short sword is straight 
and thick, may be of either straight or midare type; has trian- 
gular or lori back; the figure and also Sanskrit letters are of 
many kinds and designs, such as the spade-shaped lotus flower, 
and Amakurikara; the edge is generally wider toward the hilt, 
and in some cases the end resembles the work of Sagami or 
Bizen, the chief difference being that generally its ' feet of 
midare ' form a round group, by twos or threes. The back of 
the nakago is thick; file-mark crosswise, oblique; mostly round- 
headed. Later blades are round-backed. Of the work of the 
three generations of Nobokuni, the first is superior. Many 
swords bear identical inscriptions of " Genzaemon," " Gengoro," 
etc. Among the older works some have their signature deflect 
ing low toward the left. Later works have the word Kuni, 
wide at the foot. (Consult the catalogue of the nakago.) 

(16) Hasebe, in the era of Reio: called Kunishige. 
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Blade slender; point small; mostly a triangular back; lori 
shallow. In some cases the back is round and the blade fur- 
rowed; irregular woody texture ; beautiful but lurid skin. Its 
figures, are Ken, Sanskrit letters of spade-shaped lotus flower, 
Araakurikari, etc., which are of many varieties, but loosely 
designed and unskillfully carved; many swords resemble the 
blades of Hiromitsu, Akihiro, Nobukuni, etc., but there is 
always a strong individuality of the cap and kayeri (reflex). 
The cap generally has a woody texture ; but sometimes possesses 
the straight edge. 

The short sword is curved ; wide and thin ; some are straight- 
edged, and exceedingly thin; many are of the elongated, flat 
type ; kayeri is very deep. In other respects they resemble the 
long swords. 

The back of a nakago is round; file-mark crosswise; point 
slender; head round. The letter Kuni differs from the usual 
form. He was a disciple of Masamune. 

The works of Kuninobu and his school resemble the blades 
of Hasebe, but are vastly inferior. 

(17) Heianjo, in the era of Bunwa. 

Blade thin and considerably bent; backs vary; lori shallow; 
small or sometimes middle-sized point; of the great notare edge; 
deep kayeri; cap round, with boiling marks; figures in great 
variety, such as Kurikara. The works of Mitsunaga have 
'great notare' and 'small, mixed midare.' Some occur which 
are of the straight type toward the point, but of ' midare of 
the notare,' and ' Gunome ' toward the hilt. Those of Hita- 
tsura are rare. 

The short sword is longer, bent and thin. In other respects 
it resembles the long sword. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-marks crosswise, or 
sometimes small oblique; head round; slender point. 

(18) Masamune (Darma), in the era of Bunkwa. 

Mostly round-backed ; regular woody texture ; small midare ; 
fine notare; some boiling; round cap; rather flat; little kayeri. 
The short sword is of the straight type. In other respects 
resembling the long swords. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-mark crosswise or 
oblique; head round. The inscription consists of the two let- 
ters, the letter Masa being of thin type. It may also be 
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inscribed as " Kunishige," " Shigemitsu," " Darina Nyudo," 
''Darma," etc. The point of the nakago is slender. 

V. AwADAGucui Class. 

Blade slender; fine, regular, woody texture or a beautiful 
irregular, woody texture; the most beautiful example of the 
Kyo class; stuff-iron, hard and glittering; body blue and edge 
white; has abundant boiling, both rough and minute; edge not 
broad; edge is the 'straight, middle notare,' 'small midare of 
Choji type,' with the 'feet' of 'small Choji'; is noble as 
becomes so celebrated a name; not easily confounded with any 
other work. Figures are grand, skillfully and deeply cut. 
Sanskrit letter slender, widening towards the foot; furrow 
round-ended, deep and fine in its point; mostly triangular back. 

The back of the nakago is angular, a trifle slender, full in 
some blades; filing-mark crosswise, oblique, or great oblique; 
mostly round head. 

(1) Kunitomo, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender and curved toward the hilt ; ridge a trifle thin ; 
body thick; lorideep; back triangular; regular woody texture ; 
fine, beautiful skin; straight edge has rich boiling; the double 
edge also occurs ; round cap ; welded back. 

The structure of the short sword droops somewhat and is 
narrower; lori medium. In other respects resembles the long 
swords. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-mark crosswise oblique; 
mostly round head ; inscription is "Kunitomo," " Fujibayashi 
Kunitomo," or the initial. 

(2) Norikuni, in the era of Kempo. 

The long sword is rare. Blade slender and considerably 
curved; welding fine; triangular back; medium lori; edge of 
'slender straight,' or of the 'notare' type; boils well; no kay- 
eri; close welding; fine point; some show a fine woody texture 
on the edge. His straight-edged swords are said to be superior 
to the midare types. ^ 

The short sword is of the straight type, rather smaller; mid- 
dle or slender, straight edge; boils finely; cap round; carved 
figures resemble those of Awadaguchi. 

The back of the nakago is thick; crosswise file; round head. 

(3) Kuniyoshi, in the era of Kwangen. 
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The short sword is of the straight make ; body medium ; tri- 
angular back; same figure as Awadaguchi; mostly furrowed; 
fine, beautiful skin; 'Futsura' plentiful; of slender, straight 
edge or straight edge; cap round; some blades closely resem- 
bling Yoshimitsu's work. Tachi (the great commander's 
sword) is rare; slender and straight-edged. In other points 
resembling the shoit sword. 

The back of the nakago is angular; tile-marks crosswise; 
round head. 

(4) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Bunei, the son of Kuniyoshi, 
called Toshiri. 

The short sword is of the straight type, though somewhat 
drooping, narrow and small; of uniform medium thickness; tri- 
angular back; middle lori; fine; beautiful stuff-iron, with a 
peculiar texture of skin; some closely welded; of the brilliant, 
straight-edged type, which is slender about the hilt ; wider in 
the middle, and closely and strongly welded at the point. In 
some cases it has ' small midare ' toward the hilt ; ' straight 
edge' at the point, and finally welded at the Fukura; some- 
times with midare; cap round; some have the 'flaming end'; it 
is said that those blades of which the kayeri is shallow are s urc 
to have no cap which is not round and no hilt which is not 
straight-edged ; boiling mark fine and coarse ; glory deep ; pre- 
fatory welding is done before the edge is welded; the same 
figures as Awadaguchi. He made but few long swords, all of 
which are slender; ridge high; furrow reaching to the hilt; 
midare edge; in other points resembling the short swords; 
angular nakago back; round head; file-mark crosswise, and 
beautiful, but almost invisible. 

(5) Hisakuni, in the era of Genreki; called Yoshiro. 
Slender blade; small point; a little wider ridge; medium 

breadth and thickness ; generally triangular back ; lori and fur- 
rows rare ; fine, beautiful skin ; ' middle straight edge ' or ' small 
midare edge'; rich boiling; clear edge; sometimes having 
deep 'feet' at the centre; round medium cap; some closely 
welded. 

The short sword is both straight and bent ; medium breadth 
and thickness; triangular back; lori deep; in other respects 
resembling the long swords. Most blades have Awadaguchi 
figures. 
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The nakago is thick in back ; file-mark great oblique or small 
oblique; point slender; head round. 

(6) Kuniyasu (Tosaburo), in the era of Genreki. 

Slender blade ; point small ; lori medium ; rarely furrowed ; is 
of 'small midare,' combined here and there with 'Choji;' has 
also 'boiling,' 'lightening,' 'scattering mark,' 'balls,' etc. 
Some have a 'straight edge,' combined with a 'little midare'; 
cap round. 

The short sword is rarely found, and is of the straight type. 

Nakago is thick in the back; file-marks great oblique; round 
head. 

(7) Kunikige, the same as above ; called Shirobyoye. 

Blade resembles that of Kuniyasu ; triangular back, wide in 
the middle; uneven texture; straight edge, similar to Kuni- 
yoshi. But long and short swords are closely welded at the 
point. The file-mark is oblique. 

(8) Arikuni (Togoro), the same province as Kunikige. 
Blade slender and considerably bent; ridge high; similar to 

Kunitomo; skin fine; texture almost invisible; have nakago 
obliquely filed; has the 'black spot,' like the Bit-chu class; 
some with irregular, woody lines ; slender, straight edge ; boils ; 
has glory and ' chikei ; ' cap round ; nakago with thick back ; 
file either crosswise, oblique or great oblique. He later lived 
in Kamada of Omi. 

(9) Kunitsuna, called Sakonshogen Goroku; in the era of 
Kencho; afterward emigrated to Sagami. 

Blade slender and long ; point closely welded ; ridge a little 
wider; lori shallow; furrowed specimens are rare; edge of the 
wide, straight-edge type, with the small midare of the Choji 
type, although some have the midare near the hilt; boiling 
mark rough ; also with ' chikei,' ' lightening,' or ' sunagoshi ' ; the 
waist edge is one or two inches above the hilt and comes like 
smoke from the welded mark, although in some specimens it 
occurs as usual ; in wide edge, this will be seen by turning the 
blade one or two inches. 

The short sword has no pointing at the waist edge ; kayeri is 
deep ; boiling especially rich ; both the edge and the stuff-iron 
brilliant; nakago with round back; file, crosswise oblique; plain, 
thick; head round. 

(10) Kunimitsu, in the era of Kwangen. 
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Ridge high; welded mark fine and highly tempered; slender, 
straight-edge type; beautiful boiling mark; inscription of the 
So type. 

(11) Kikuzukuri, in the era of Genreki. 

Some say his blades were really made by the Emperor Gotoba. 
The blade resembles Xoriraune's work; ridge make; lori and 
back shallow; point small; very beautiful skin; 'chojiedge;' 
some combined with the 'reverse feet;' has 'balls,' 'lighten- 
ing' and 'chikei;' some specimens have a fanciful midare; 
deep glory; rich boiling. The nakago, being made by Nori- 
mune and others, has no definite file-mark; round head. In the 
hilt the figure of the Kiku (chrysanthemum) is cut, its diameter 
being 45 sun, and the number of its petals being 16, 24, or 32. 
This is most curious work. 

• (12) Xakajima Rai, in the era of Embun; three generations 
of Rai Kuninaga worked with him; lived in Settsu. 

The furrowed blade and point present several varieties; regu- 
lar woody line ; shallow lori ; triangular back ; middle, straight 
edge; round cap; with glory and boiling; resembles the inferior 
works of Kunimitsu. 

The short sword is of the bent type; breadth medium; with 
both straight edge and midare; cap of various forms; furrow 
and back of many sorts; file crosswise; head generally round. 

VI. Kamakura Class. 

Blade rather wide; ridge narrow, and slightly bent; point 
rather long; lori deep; triangular back, with a wide center; 
irregular woody lines; wide edge; rough boiling and 'suna- 
goshi' (scattered line); cap large; 'kayeri' deep; welded 
mark; square Sanskrit letter; chisel mark, wide; rather long; 
point sharp. The Sankodzuka has its ' Tagane ' more shallow 
than in the 'Ken.' The furrow does not reach the top of the 
small ridge; furrow point droops in order to widen the appear- 
ance of the edge and is unusual ; toward the hilt it is smoothed 
away or ends brokenly. The ornamental figures incline to the 
center. 

The short sword presents varied types, chiefly straight before 
Sadamune, but after his period either straight or bent; file 
crosswise or crosswise-oblique; back angular; sometimes round; 
head both angular and round. 
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(1) Kunimune, in the era of Kocho; called Saburo; born in 
Bizen, and the ancestor of Sagami. 

His work is described under the Bizen class ; edge with either 
small or large midare, the latter sometimes having a stain, and 
some being slightly boiled. In all other respects his work is 
like that of the Bizen class. 

(2) Kunimitsu, in the era of Shoo; son of Awadaguchi 
Kunitsune and a disciple of Kunimune; called Shintogo. 

The short sword is of the straight type, but rather narrow ; 
triangular back, with wide center and deep declivity; fine and 
beautiful irregular woody lines, although lurid in parts; slender 
straight edge, with fine boiling mark; with 'lightening,' 
' chikei,' etc. ; edge generally somewhat narrow at the hilt, 
widening toward the point; woody texture on the edge; cap 
round; 'kayeri' deep; figure. Ken; Sanskrit letter, furrow and 
Gomahashi ; specimens without a figure are rare. 

Tachi and long swords are rare; point quite narrow, but in all 
other respects like the short sword ; nakago with round back ; 
file crosswise; head round. 

(3) Kunishige, in the era of Shoma; called Shin Togoro. 
His blades are like those of his father, Kunimitsu, but the 

edge is broader and the cut of the Sanskrit letter is more shallow. 
. (4)' Kunihiro, of the same province as Kunishige. 
Blade rather wide; generally with middle straight edge; 
figure larger and more free, somewhat resembling the work of 
Ral Kunitsuge, but in all other respects like the blades of his 
father, Kunimitsu, although his nakago is wider and thicker in 
the end than the work of his father and brother (Kunishige). 
The two brothers afterward inscribed as Kunimitsu. 

(5) Sukezane, in the era of Bunei. 

Blade wide; ridge narrow'; the point rather long, resembling 
the work of Bizen Sukezane. Some specimens have a round 
back, and retain striking characteristics of the Kamakura class. 
He became more skillful after he came to Kamakura. Very 
brilliant 'Choji midare ;' with 'glory;' scattered line; 'balls,' 
etc., while some blades have 'notare midare,' 'rough boiling,' 
etc. ; file oblique ; head round ; head rarely angular, or with 
great 'higaki.' 

(6) Yukimitsu, in the era of Bunei; called Tosabura; a disci- 
ple of Kunimitsu. 
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Blade slender and rather long; irregular woody texture; tri- 
angular back, wide top and deep or medium declivity; point 
extremely varied; in type, wide, straight, 'midare,' ' notare,' or 
' hitatsura;' boils well; with 'lightening,' 'sunagashi,' or very 
irregular midare, etc. ; cap round; deep ' kayeri.' 

The short sword is of the straight type, and very rarely bent ; 
breadth and thickness extremely varied ; edge slender towards 
the hilt; all other details are like those of the long sword; 
nakago angular in back, or a little rounded; file crosswise; head 
generally angular, although son^e specimens show the oblique in 
the ridge and crosswise in the plain, with round heads. 

(7) Masamune, in the era of Shoo and Kenbu; a son of Yuki- 
mitsu and a disciple of Sintogo Kunimitsu; called Goro Nyudo. 

Blade wide and only slightly bent; triangular back with wide 
top and deep declivity ; sometimes with lori back : point rather 
long, although the small point also occurs; beautiful irregular 
w^oody texture ; ' edge midare ' or ' notare midare ; ' boiling 
rough and rich ; with ' lightening ' and ' sunagashi ;' and, in 
some specimens, 'balls' resembling 'Choji' in miniature; some 
elements of ' small notare ; ' rich ' glory ; ' figures in Kamakura 
style; cap round, sometimes closely welded, or with scattered 
lines. 

The short sword is of the straight type, although sometimes 
a little bent; breadth and thickness medium; edge slender 
toward the hilt ; in all other particulars the same as the long 
sword. The back of the nakago is angular; file crosswise or 
angular. The back of the Tachi's nakago is round, and all 
blades of his are said to have figure. Ken, and furrows, speci- 
mens without figures being rare; the inscriptions consist of 
two words; although it is said that he signed the 'straight- 
edge' blades only, not those of 'midare.' 

Many varieties of the midare of this artist, such as 'Tau- 
zaku,' 'f&n-shaped,' 'opened fan-shape,' 'half-moon,' etc., 
were classified by the old book, but I have omitted them since 
they are liable to be confusing to beginners, and similar midare 
appears in the works of Sukesada and other inferior smiths. 

As this celebrated artist made blades of extreme variety, we 
ought to judge them by their general features, for if we rely 
only upon their welded marks, which are common to all swords, 
we shall be greatly deceived; but since he was the great and 
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matchless swordsmith, his work has some distinctive and char- 
acteristic marks. 

(8) Sadamune, in the era of Kenbu ; called Hikoshiro. 

Blade like Masamune's, but somewhat flatter ; the same state- 
ment holds true of its back, point, and welding; generally fur- 
rowed; many are of the 'notare,' 'midare,' and 'ball-edge' 
type; with rich 'boiling,' 'sunagashi,' and * lightening.' They 
greatly resemble the blades of Masamune, but have some ele- 
ments of ' Notare ; ' cap round. 

The short sword is of the bent type, and wider; some con- 
siderably bent, but more thick; some flat specimens are very 
long and slender toward the hilt; deep 'kayeri,' figure of 
'Ken,' Kurikara, Sanskrit letter, etc., in the Kamakura style, 
or, in other blades, of ancient Nobukuni, etc. ; all have figures; 
back of nakago angular; file oblique; head pointed and angular; 
some specimens with round back; file crosswise, or crosswise 
oblique, the file of the back being the same as that of the plain. 
Once he inscribed as Sukesada. The blades wrought by him at 
Takagi of Omi are somewhat inferior, and these are inscribed 
Hiromitsu, and have the same nakago as the Kamakura work. 

(9) Hiromitsu, in the era of Kenbu ; called Kurojiro. 

The short sword is of the bent type, wide and thin; back tri- 
angular; top wide; deep declivity; some specimens are 
extremely long; irregular woody lines; edge of the Hitasura 
type, with numerous 'balls,' wide toward the point; 'kayeri' 
deep; cap with boiling, or very irregular midare; back fre- 
quently welded; rarely with straight edge. Long swords by 
Hiromitsu are very rarely seen; they are wide and only slightly 
bent; ridge somewhat high; furrow deep; quality superior to 
that of the short sword, which they resemble in all other 
respects; figures such as Ken, Sanskrit letter, and Kurekara, 
intricately engraved. Many specimens resemble closely the 
blades of Hasebe, etc. The back of the nakago is angular; file 
crosswise ; head and back of the blade round ; signature ' Hiro- 
mitsu, a native of the province Sagami." The uppermost line 
of the word Hiro is perpendicular. Another consists of the 
two letters. This is also the case with Hiromasa. Different 
men sometimes use the same signature. 

(10) Akihiro, in the era of Bunwa; younger brother of Hiro- 
mitsu; called Kurosaburo. 
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The general features of the short sword are the same as the 
blades of Hiromitsu; inidare small; scale large; quality superior; 
wide sword is very rare; considerably bent and rather slender. 
The long sword is rare and unskillfuUy wrought; its blade is 
much bent and rather narrow ; figures numerous and similar to 
those of Hiromitsu; nakago also the same as Hiromitsu's; 
signed "Native of Sagami;" the letter Ahi is a So type; the 
under points of the letter Hiro are oblique. He was a disciple 
of Sadamune. Even those who were not the disciples of Masa- 
mune became more skillful after they came to Kamakura than 
they had been before. Of such men further details are given 
in the chapter of their genealogy. 

(11) Shimada, in the era of Kosei; lived in Suruga; called 
Yoshisuke. 

Blade of various forms, including swords of medium size; 
lori rather deep; some specimens show triangular backs and 
furrows; point varied; irregular woody texture; in type 
' notare ; ' large scale, or Etitasura ; some specimens show a richly 
boiled woody texture, while others have midare of the ' Gunome ' 
type, resembling that of the Sagami class ; the straight edge is 
rarely found; cap is round, has a deep 'kayeri,' and, in some 
specimens, a scattered midare. The figures are varied. 

The short sword is of the slender, straight edge, or of the 
'small midare' type; bent wide and shallow, although some 
specimens are straight and narrow. In all other respects they 
resemble the long sword; back of the nakago thick; file cross- 
wise; point slender; head round; signature unchanged for 
many generations. 

VII. Mini Class. 

Most of the swordsmiths of this class came from Yamato, 
and their blades, therefore, resemble those of the Yamato class; 
edge straight or midare with *feet.' Ancient specimens show 
the regular woody texture, but modern blades have the irregu- 
lar woody texture; in the work of the Shizu school we see rich 
boiling. There are many skillfully wrought blades, even 
among the later swords; file mark chiefly Higaki or hawk's 
feather; or, in some specimens crosswise, or the small oblique; 
head generally round; in the works of Senjuin some blades are 
crosswise in the plain and oblique in the ridge. Both ancient 
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and modern swords rarely show the cut and the furrow ; ridge 
usually narrow. 

(1) Kaneuji, in the era of Gen 0; a native of Shizu. 

. Blade, back, and point vary in form; lori ordinary; some 
specimens show the triangular back, the irregular woody tex- 
ture, and the furrow; boils well; midare somewhat rounded,' 
and some specimens have ' balls ' ; cap round. 

The short sword occurs in various forms, and resembles the 
long sword; some specimens show the straight edge, which, 
in its finest instances, resembles Samoji's work. Generally 
speaking, this school of Masamune is distinguished by its small 
kirikake. The back of the nakago is thick ; file crosswise and 
Higaki; head round. There are many generations of the house 
of Kaneuji, the later ones being inferior. He afterward became 
a disciple of Masamune. 

(2) Kanenobu, a disciple of Kaneuji; called Naoe Shizu. 
Edge with ' Gunome midare,' having 'sunagashi,' in the style 

of the Sheki class; boils well. There is also a school named 
after Naoye Shizu, who was a native of Shiga rn Awari. 

(3) Kinju, in the era of Shcjo; a disciple of Masamune. 
Blade of various forms; lori ordinary; some specimens have 

the triangular back and furrow; point and welding varied; 
irregular woody texture ; midare of the notare type, and small 
'Gunome' ; has boiling and resembles the minor work of Shizu; 
round cap. 

The short sword is wide and bent; straight-edged in some 
specimens; in all other respects like the long swords. The 
back of the nakago is thick; file crosswise; head round. 

(4) Kirigio, son of Kinju; in the era of Kcnbu. 

Edge straight combined with ' Gunome,' or the midare of the 
Notare type; boils finely. 

(5) Tametsugu, born in Et-chu; a son of Yoshihiro, and a 
disciple of Norishige. 

The short sword js bent; shallow lori; triangular back; of 
the midare type; well boiled or of 'small Gunome,' or of the 
straight edge form, having ' small feet ' or with the edge simi- 
lar to that of Kinju's; cap round; file crosswise oblique. 

(6) Senjuin, in the era of Shoo; lived in Seki. 

His blades are generally of the midare type and irregularly 
boiled; generally retaining the character of the Seki class; 
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woody texture on the edge, like the work of Shizu and Naoye, 
and rich boiling like Hitatsura's blades; some specimens resem- 
ble the Sagami class ; file crosswise, but oblique in the ridge. 
His native country was Yamato, but he afterward removed to. 
Mino. There were many generations of his house. 

(7) Kaneyoshi, in the era of Keireki ; called Seki Yoshisada. 
Blade slender; ridge narrow; fine; regular woody texture; 

some swords show the straight edge combined with the ' small 
midare ' ; boils slightly ; some blades with the Gunome midare ; 
cap round. 

(8) Kanesada, in the era of Bunkei. 

Midare large; boiling and with deep glory. He was the 
greatest swordsmith of his age, and his good blades resemble 
those of Samoji and Shizu. 

(9) Hoju, in the era of Teio; a native of Mutsu. 

Blade sometimes narrow ; point small ; lori shallow ; back tri- 
angular; irregular woody texture; loose; of the straight, or of 
the midare type, or else resembling the work of Nobukuni, or 
of Sheki; some boil, and others not; cap round; figures, the 
Sanskrit letters, spade-shaped lotus flower, etc., which resemble 
those of Hasebe, although inferior to his work. 

The short sword is either of the straight or the bent type; 
in all other respects resembles the long sword. The back of 
the nakago is thick ; file crosswise ; head round. 

(10) Getsusan, in the era of Geno to Meireki; lived in Mutsu 
or Dewa. 

Blade ordinary; small point; furrowed; common lori; skin 
the famous ' Ayasugi ' (beautiful woody texture of the tree 
' sugi ') ; some do not have this skin, while it appears in others; 
often split. 

The short sword is of various forms; rather small, but some- 
times medium; in all other respects resembles the long sword. 

The back of the nakago is angular or round; file crosswise, 
or oblique; head round; edge elevated. 

VIII. North Country Class. 

Its boiling mark is mostly deep ; has somfe ' sunagashi ' ; the 
scattered line is inferior to the work of other countries, although 
this is not invariably the case. The later works show deterior 
ation both in shape and in stuff-iron. 
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(1) Fuyuhiro, in the era of Koshi; lived in Wakasa. 

Blade and lori ordinary; triangular back and furrow; point 
rather small ; some have the woody texture, which is sometimes 
very beautiful; ' notare straight,' or ' Gunome midare ' in type, 
and either large or wide edge. Some specimens are hard with- 
out boiling, while others boil; some have deep 'glory.' 

The short sword is of various forms; some are medium in 
size ; others have points like long swords. 

The back of the nakago is varied; file crosswise or oblique; 
head round, and higher toward the edge. He was a grandson 
of Hirotsugu. Many generations succeeded him. 

(2) Kuniyasu, in the era of Oei; lived in Echizen. 

Blade wide and r^her thin; lori deep; back triangular or 
round ; regular woody line ; some stiffness will be found in the 
stuff-iron on account of premature welding; edge of the 'Gu- 
nome' type, combined with the 'reverse feet,' or the straight 
edge, resembling Fujishima's blades; boils; some specimens 
have the welded back; woody texture on the margin of the 
edge. The short sword resembles the long; signed Rai Kuni- 
yashu. The back of the nakago is angular; file great oblique. 
He is called Echizen Rai; born in Kyo, a descendant of Rai. 

(3) Morihiro, in the era of Oei; son of Kuniyasu; lived in 
Echizen. 

Blade wide; edge of the notare type or much scattered 
notare ; back of the nakago round ; signature of two letters. 

(4) Unozu, in the province of Et-chu. 

Blade and point of various forms; furrowed; lori shallow; 
back triangular; edge of the great straight or midare type; 
some specimens are brilliant, and have ' scattered lines,' ' light- 
ening,' etc. ; cap varied, some having the irregular midare, and 
others the round; boils well; some blades are so excellent that 
they are confounded with the Sagmi class; others show the 
slender, straight edge. The works of Niudo Kunimitsu are 
the best of this class. Many have the woody texture, and the 
large, boiled, straight edge, etc., while others look like new 
swords. The quality of the blades is uneven. Generally we 
see the ' snnagashi ' on the edge, and sometimes the woody 
texture. 

The short sword is of many forms; some are medium in size, 
while others resemble the long swords. The nakago is some- 
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times round in the back; file crosswise; head round; signed 
with the letter Kuni. 

(5) Yoshihiro, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Et-chu. 

Blade is long and bent ; ridge rather wide ; lori deep ; fur- 
rowed; point sometimes long, although certain specimens have 
the small point; irregular woody texture; skin very fine; large 
and wide notare midare; fine, abundant boiling; deep glory; 
midare always toward the hilt and broad in the side ; cap round ; 
kayeri deep ; some blades have the * straight midare ' and are 
beautiful. The swords of Yoshiro greatly resemble those of 
Masamune, but the texture of the latter is rough and active, 
while that of the former is fine and diffuse; the blade is like 
the finer work of Masamune. ' 

The short sword is rare; straight type, although some 
specimens are bent and have the triangular back. 

The nakago has an angular back; file crosswise; point sharp, 
shallow, angular head; signature generally lacking. The 
swords made by Yoshihiro during his residence in Kamakura 
and signed Yoshihiro, are called Kamakura Go. He was a dis- 
ciple of Masamune. There was another swordsmith called 
Yoshihiro of the Senjuin class, but his work is very different 
from that of Yoshihiro of Et-chu. 

(6) Norishige, in the era of Seichfi; called Gofuku Go; lived 
in Et-chu. 

Blade long and considerably bent; ridge rather wide and 
high; furrowed; deep lori; triangular back; points varied; 
irregular woody texture which is very beautiful, and found 
both on the body and on the edge; some blades have no skin, 
but are of close and beautiful welding; well-boiled midare; 
with 'sunagashi,' 'lightening,' or * notare midare'; only rarely 
of the straight edge or of the Marge midare' type; cap round 
and with deep 'kayeri.' When Norishige was a disciple of 
Yoshihiro, his work had the small ridge and an edge which, 
melting into the stuff-iron, rose high like smoke. When after- 
wards he became a disciple of Masamune, his blade became 
very beautiful, with a strongly welded point. 

The short sword is of the straight type, narrow and thick, 
but in all other respects resembles the long sword. The 
nakago has an angular back; file crosswise; head round; 
inscription of the wide cut, although some are cut in the Ken 
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shape; signed sometimes as Sayiki Norishige, a native of Go- 
fuku, in the district of Nei, of the province of Et-chti. 

(7) Sanekage, in the era of Kenbu; a disciple of Norishige; 
lived in Kaga. 

The short sword is bent; lori common; back triangular; 
midare combined with *Gunome,' or with 'boiling notare,' or 
with 'straight edge,' or with one like the work of Fujishima; 
cap round and deep; kayeri. The long sword is rarely seen. 
The back of the nakago is angular; file crosswise; head round; 
signed Fujiwara. Sanekage was born in Et-chu, but afterward 
removed to Hoki and Echigo. 

(8) Tomoshige, in the era of Rareki; a disciple of Rai Kuni- 
toshi ; lived in Fujishima of Kaga. 

Ridge narrow; lori common. Some blades shallow and with 
triangular backs; point small; of the 'middle Gunome' type, 
with round or irregular midare, having the straight or the 
double edge only rarely. No blades of this artist's work are 
brilliant, and many resemble the swords of the Seki or Bizen 
class ; cap round or irregular. 

The short sword is of various forms and similar in structure 
to the long sword. Some specimens are of medium size. Tomo- 
shige was a native of Echizen. The nakago has an angular back ; 
file crosswise or crosswise oblique; head angular with sides of the 
edge somewhat long, which is a general characteristic of Kaga. 

(9) Nobunaga, in the era of Oei ; lived in Kaga. 

Middle Gunome or small Gunome in type, or with an edge 
resembling Fujishima's work. The short sword has the straight 
edge. In all other respects his blades resemble those of Fuji- 
shima. 

(10) Hoseiji, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Yajima; called 
Kunimitsu. 

Blade slender; irregular woody lines; small point; shallow 
lori; made many halberds; some of medium size, or of the 
'Shobu' class; edge of the ' Choji,' or 'great midare' type, 
with 'deep feet'; most specimens are not 'boiled,' but have 
deep ' glory.' Some blades are of small size, or of the ' Ichimoji ' 
type, or the straight Qdgv, The cap is closely welded. In the 
case of the halberds the point is usually welded softly for two 
or three inches. The short sword is rare; but it is straight and 
narrow. 
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The nakago has thick back ; file crosswise ; head rather larger 
and round. 

(11) Kagemasa, in the era of Seio; lived in Inaba. 

Blade slender; ridge high; point small; lori deep; back some- 
times triangular; wide, straight edge. Some specimens are of 
the ' notare,' or ' midare/ or the ' Seki type,' or with the 
straight edge and 'feet,' or a little boiled; cap round, or, in 
some blades, with 'scattered lines.' 

The short sword is straight and narrow, generally of the 
straight edge type. The nakago has an angular back; file 
crosswise oblique ; head round ; the letters of the inscription are 
rather long. 

(12) Yasutsuna, in the era of Daido; lived in Hoki. 

Blade long and wide; ridge narrow; point small; lori either 
shallow or deep ; irregular woody texture ; with ' small midare ' ; 
well boiled; has 'lightening' or 'sunagashi.' Some specimens 
have the notare edge; cap round; noble and giving all evidences 
of great age; file crosswise; head round; inscription large; 
' Ken ' and Sanskrit letter deeply cut and short. 

(13) Saiiemori, in the era of Showa; lived in Ohara of Hoki. 
Blade long; lori shallow; point small; lurid, irregular, straight 

edge, with small midare; some blades show the ' Choji edge' or 
'Uchinoke'; boils; cap round; 'Ken' and Sanskrit letters 
deeply cut; file oblique, either small or large; head round; 
signature long, wide letters, Ohara Sanemori, of the Province 
Hoki, or Getsu kei Unkyaku. 

(14) Doei, in the era of Kakitsu; lived in Izumo. 

Blade sometimes medium size, and sometimes of the ' Shobu 
type ' ; ridge high ; point small ; lori varying with round ' 6u- 
nome,' 'midare' or 'Hitatsura,' or having welded back, either 
with or without boiling, or of the slender and hard, straight 
edge, or of the type with 'small feet'; with the furrow and the 
figures cut near the center. 

The short sword is both straight and bent; nakago with the 
thick, or the angular back; file middle oblique; head generally 
round. 

IX. IwAMi Class. 

There are long swords, medium swords and short swords. 
The ridge is narrow; point varied; lori both deep and shallow; 
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some specimens with triangular back ; irregular woody texture ; 
edge of the medium and small Gunome types, or with the 
no tare midare, or with scattered boiling, or with the straight 
edge; cap varied; figure in the centre, as in Sagami's work. 
The nakago has the round or angular back; file crosswise 
oblique or small oblique; head angular, with the longer side 
toward the edge. In Tadasada's blades, however, the file-mark 
is the great oblique, while some of Sadasuye's swords show the 
crosswise file. 

(1) Kaotsuna, in the era of Kenbu; a disciple of Masamune. 
Many of his blades are of large size ; point small ; cap round. 

The short sword is bent, while the other forms resemble the 
Iwami class. 

(2) Sadatsuna, in the era of Meitoku. 

Most blades with scattered boiling. The short sword is 
slightly bent; midare of the Utsu type, although some speci- 
mens show the 'reverse midare.' In all other respects his 
swords resemble the work of their class. 

(3) Tadasada. 

Blade rather wide; of the crowded 'small Gunome,' or of the 
' great Gunome ' type. The short sword is rarely seen ; cap 
round; in all other respects showing the peculiarities of the 
Iwami class. 

(4) Sadasuye. 

The long sword is rare. The medium and short swords are 
slender and straight; with the straight edge, or, occasionally 
with midare; cap round. In all other respects these blades 
resemble the works of the Iwami school. 

X. BizEN Class. 

(Works before Genreki are spoken of as belonging to the 
'Old Bizen' class.) 

The blade generally has a strong appearance; bent at the 
middle; lori sharp or medium; regular or irregular woody tex- 
ture. Old Bizen has the round welded marks; boiling fine, 
never rough, but generally scanty. It has deep 'glory.' The 
edge is of the ' midare; ' the ' Choji,' or the straight edge type 
having *feet.' Some have a very close resemblance to the Kyo 
class, which, however, has richer boiling, a welded back, and 
not so much curve as the Bizen class; also like the school of 
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Ichimoji, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, or Sadatoshi. Some of the 
Old Bizen work is like Awadaguchi, having no 'feet' and 
rarely the ' pure straight edge.' The cap is generally sharp, 
liaving kayeri; very rarely round. The figure designs are 
generally slender; ''Kurikara" and "Ken" are mostly cut 
narrow and placed in the ridge ; the Sanskrit letter is unskill- 
fully executed, being open, short, and pointed. Furrow 
reaches to the small point, furrow point follows the form of the 
small point of the blade. Most blades have the second furrow 
which reaches to the nakago. From the era of Hochi on, the 
furrows are generally wide and shallow, having a round end. 
Its 'Ken' has the middle ridge; and Sankozuke is deeply cut. 
Later works may have boiling or not; some have the woody 
texture, but, being coarse, may be judged as Bizen work at 
once; some, too, are like the later Seki works. Welded back 
is rare, but occasionally it may be found in the later works. 
Generally the Bizen swords have 'shadow color' on the body, 
especially in the work of Kanemitsu. The stuff-iron has a 
woody texture, called the "Bizen skin; " the iron is somewhat 
soft. The short swords are of different kinds, but Old Bizen 
and Ichimoji class have no short swords. The file-marks are 
nearly always oblique, but in some of the Old Bizen and Ichi- 
moji the crosswise mark is found; head mostly round; back 
round and angular. 

(1) Sukehira, in the era of Eien, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and long; lori common; regular woody tex- 
ture; boils well; some have oblique skin at hilt; of the skill- 
fully made ' midare ' or the ' large Choji ' type, like Norimune, 
Kumotsugu, etc. Some are of the straight edge, mixed with 
'small midare;' point closely welded; back of the nakago 
thick; file-marks crosswise. Two generations used the same 
inscription. The first works are superior, and are inscribed as 
" Bizen no Kuni Sukehira." The letter was written thus (^). 
Occasionally it is said, the blades were inscribed "Motohira." 

(2) Kanehiro, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and slender; lori and ridge, medium; point 
small; regular, very fine woody line; deep, wide furrow; of 
' small midare,' or ' straight edge type ' combined with the 
'small midare;' boils well; woody texture, 'lightening' or 
' Uchiyoke ' on the edge ; some gay, others gloomy. Some 
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have a large woody texture on the ' midare,' and sometimes, 
the oblique skin at the hilt; cap round or closely welded. The 
back of the nakago is thick ; file-marks crosswise ; head round. 
He afterwards lived in Kawachi. Some say that this Kanehiro 
is a different man, not Kanehiro of the era of Eien ; but perhaps 
that is not so, for it is customary to work differently in a 
different country. 

(3) Sukekane, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and slender; lori shallow; regular woody tex- 
ture ; some are furrowed ; point small ; is of the ' small midare ' 
or the straight edge type, having 'small feet,' although some 
specimens have ' large midare,' and others have ' balls ' and are 
well boiled; cap round; back of nakago round; file-marks 
middle oblique; head round. The same inscription is found 
among the works of the school of Ichimoji. The letters are of 
large and small types, but lack distinction. 

(4) Tomonari, province of Bizen. 

Blade long and slender; lori shallow; some have round back; 
point small; sometimes the furrow is wide; some have woody 
texture; the edge is of the 'small midare' type, some having 
' reverse feet,' of the straight edge having ' feet,' of the ' small 
notare edge,' or of the ' Choji edge;' cap round; boils finely, 
or considerably. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-marks crosswise or 
oblique; head round. On one side the inscription is (reads), 
' (Long live the Lord)', and on the reverse side "Tomonari of 
the Province of Bizen." This sword is used in the festival of 
the Shogun. Other signatures in use are: " Tomonari^" 
"Tomo-nari of the Province Bizen," and "Oho." It is said 
that there were three men using the same inscription. 

(5) Nobufusa, province of Bizen. 

Blade not broad ; point small ; irregular woody texture ; boils 
considerably; of the 'notare' combined with 'Choji' type; 
none has 'great midare.' 

The back of the nakago is thick; file-marks oblique; grad- 
ually becomes slender toward the point; inscription consists of 
the two initials. There were two generations of swordsmiths. 

(6) Yoshikane, in the era of Choreki. 

Blade strong; lori shallow; small point active, and with 
skin; is of the 'middle' or 'wide straight edge' type, having 
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' small midare,' or of the ' Choji edge; ' ' edge hard; ' cap has a 
little midare or is round and has small 'kayeri.' The back of 
the nakago is thick; file-marks of different sorts; head round. 

(7) Masatsune, in the era of Eien. 

Blade narrow and long ; mostly of the ridge make ; lori shal- 
low; a fine, beautiful, regular woody texture; point small; is 
of the 'small midare ' type combined with 'Choji;' or of the 
large edge having midare, or of the larger make, or of the 
' reverse midare ; ' has boiling marks. 

There were three generations in Bizen that used the same 
inscription, but the works of the later generations are inferior; 
works of the second generation have 'small midare; ' the third 
generation has 'small midare' at the hilt, but are of the 
' straight edge ' type upward from the middle of the blade to 
the point, w^hich is like Kiji Kunitoshi. 

The back of the nakago is thick; file-mark crosswise oblique; 
head mostly round. There were two Masatsunes called " Ino 
Masatsune," besides the Masatsunes of Bit-chu and Tsukuchi, 
making fi\e Masatsunes in all. 

XI. IcHiMOJi Class. 

There is no short sword. Larger structure is rare ; the back 
of lori is shallow; mostly of the ridge make; point small; is 
of ' Choji midare ' type ; glory deep ; boiling scanty ; has the 
' reverse midare ' both large and small ; cap round, sometimes it 
has a welded back. 

The back of the nakago is thick ; file-marks crosswise ; head 
round. The w^ork of Yoshioka Ichimoji has furrow; point 
somewhat long ; lori deep. The edge of the midare of his work 
has less glory than Ichimoji, and is ordinary; file-nciarks great 
oblique; straight edge very rarely seen. 

(1) Norimune, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; of the ridge make; lori shal- 
low; point small; fine, beautiful, irregular woody texture like 
Kyo work; of the 'Choji' edge, having 'balls,' of the 'small 
midare,' having ' reverse feet,' or ' Uchinoke,' or of that hav- 
ing the broad edge in the point ; some boiling mark ; very skill- 
fully made. 

The nakago has thick back, file-marks great or middle 
oblique; point slender; head round. Among the Tachi of this 
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class there are the works made by the Emperor Gotoba, which 
are known as " Kikugukuri." (The details are given under 
the Kyo class.) On the swords which Norimune made, while 
he was in the royal service, he signed himself " Norimune" at 
the head of the nakago, this being the custom of all the sword- 
smiths in the royal service. Sometimes he cut the figure of the 
Kiku (chrysanthemum) flower of sixteen petals above his name, 
or, again, the word "Ichi" (one). There is another skillful 
smith in Nagafune who also uses "Norimune." The edge is 
of the ' midare ' in the middle and waist, and of the ' wide 
straight edge 'in the point; fine, regular woody texture, like 
Masatsune; mostly inscribed as "a native of Nagafune" in a 
slender type. 

The nakago is like that of the royal smith. There are many 
men who use the same inscription. 

(2) Yasunori, in the era of Genreki ; son of Norimune. 
Blade slender and considerably curved; ridge, narrow; lori 

deep ; of regular woody texture ; very fine skin ; ' small midare ; ' 
boils; like Norimune. Many features are common to both, but 
the work of the son is far inferior to that of the father. 

(3) Sukemune, era of Genreki. 

Blade is wide and longer in its point; lori common; those 
having the inscriptions are slender; like Kunitoshi (of Niji) ; 
of fine, regular woody texture, the ' notare edge ' having the 
'down feet,' boiling at the point of the ' midare ;' some have 
'waist edge;' is called Dai (great) Ichimoji; inscription an 
engraved Kiku (chrysanthemum flower), and the number 
" Ichi "; file-marks oblique; head round. 

(4) Sukenari, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade somewhat wide; lori common; regular woody lines; 
'midare' resembles that of Sukemune. Although his wotk 
was inferior when he signed as " Sukeshi," yet he became skill- 
ful after he was appointed royal smith. 

(5) Sukenobu, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade slender, fine, regular woody lines; 'small midare,' or 
having fine 'Choji;' boils; has unrefined appearance, but is 
nevertheless skillfully made. 

(6) Nobufusa, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade slender; ridge high; lori common; regular woody 
lines; of the ' Choji edge,' having the ' large midare;' boiling 
fine; sometimes 'small midare.' 
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The nakago has the round back; file-marks crosswise or 
oblique; head round. 

(7) Nobufusa, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade appears strong; stiff at hilt; lori common; point 
small ; fine woody texture, of the ' small midare ' type, of 
which some are equal and slender to the top, and others a little 
wider; sometimes of the 'Choji edge' like Norimune. Cap 
round or closely welded. 

The nakago has round back; file-mark's crosswise, small or 
large oblique ; head round. 

(8) Nobumasa, in the era of Tei o ; son of Nobufusa. 

Blade thin and slender, resembling the work of his father; 
ridge high ; lori deep ; regular woody texture ; of the skillfully 
made midare, which is closely welded *at the point, and some- 
what curved. 

(9) Muneyoshi, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender; lori shallow; point small; fine and beautiful, 
regular woody texture ; with 'small midare ' or ' Choji,' having 
'balls;' has 'boiling' and 'glory;' cap round; nakago with 
round back; file crosswise, or small or medium oblique; head 
round, and generally quite large, with Ichimoji; although in 
the blades of Norimune and Muneyoshi it is thin and slender. • 

(10) Yoshimune, a son of Muneyoshi; in the era of Gennin. 
His blades are the same as those of Muneyoshi's, although 

some of his. edges are stained. 

(11) Yoshimochi, a son of Sukiyoshi; in the era of Bunei. 
His blades resemble those of Muneyoshi, but are not brilliant, 

while some specimens have the straight edge and feet. 

(12) Yoshiiye, in the era of Kenreki; the son of Muneyoshi. 
Blade slender; lori common; regular woody lines and fine 

woody texture; very fine point; with excellent 'Choji' which is 
broad toward the top; some specimens have 'Chikei.' Yoshi- 
iye's work resembles Norimune's, yet some say he is identical 
with "Sanjo Yoshiiye," whose blades resemble his very closely, 
although they are entirely different, the Bijen class having the 
nakago inscribed on the ridge as "manufactured by Yoshiiye" 
and with the oblique file, while the Sanjo type has the nakago 
inscribed on the plain as " made by Yoshiiye," and with the 
crosswise file, besides having its edge well boiled and broad at 
the hilt. 
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(13) Yoshihira, son of Yoshiiye. 

Blade curved; ridge high, wide and strong; lori shallow; 
point small; beautiful regular woody texture, but a trifle lurid; 
'plain Choji edge' in type, having deep 'glory'; some points 
are broad, while others resemble Morii je's work ; some specimens 
have the ' waist edge,' and others have an edge like a shadow, 
sometimes invisible and sometimes visible ; cap round ; back of 
the nakago thick ; file crosswise or oblique. 

(14) Yoshifusa, in the era of Kenpo. 

Blade wide; ridge high; lori deep; point small; regular 
woody lines ; lurid skin ; of the ' Choji ' type, having ' large 
reverse midare'; point sharp; some specimens have 'balls,' or 
the woody texture both on body and edge ; ' glory ' deep ; no 
boiling; caps closely welded; back of the nakago thick; file 
great oblique; head round; inscription small. 

The three generations of Yoshifusa used the same inscription, 
but in larger type; all have the 'Choji edge.' There wai< also 
another swordsmith of the same name, whose edge is straight 
and with ' small midare,' while still another lived in Bit-chu, 
the two being sometimes confounded. 

(15) Yoshimoto; son of Yoshifusa. 

His blades resemble those of Yoshifusa ; some have ' midare ' 
and ' Choji,' but the edge has a hurried and ordinary appear- 
ance. He was an adopted son of Sukeyoshi. 

(16) Sadazane, of the same era as Yoshimoto. 

Blade somewhat slender but thick ; ridge narrow ; lori deep ; 
fine, regular woody texture with visible 'waist edge'; of the 
'notare' type, with brilliant 'reverse feet'; the 'Choji. edge' is 
rare; upper edge broad. In the cap, the round, straight edge 
has a slight 'kayeri,' and has a har(i, loose appearance, with 
fine boiling marks. 

(17) Chikakane, in the era of Koan. 

Blade slender; lori deep; point small; woodv texture; of the 
'small midare 'type, as in the blades of Bijen, or Yoshihira; 
midare scanty toward the point; boils gradually; cap round; 
back of the nakago thick ; file oblique. 

(18) Norif usa, in the era of Kenpo ; son of Sukef usa ; lived in 
Takatsu; called " Takagama Umanojo." 

Blade much curved; ridge thick; lori common; regular 
woody texture ; stuff-iron with a clear hard back ; ' Choji ' both 
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large and small; irregular "feet" which may be seen on the 
blade, combined with a brilliant 'small midare.' 

(19) Koresuke, younger brother of Norifusa. 

lori shallow; point small; rich woody texture; lurid skin; of 
the straight edge type, with ' small midare ' ; cap round ; back 
thick; file oblique; head round. 

(20) Sukezane, in the era of Buni ; younger brother of Kore- 
suke ; disciple of Norimune. 

Blade is considerably curved and long; ridge average and 
strong in formation; point and lori average or shallow; irregu- 
lar woody texture; skin fine. Some blades have the welded 
back like the large swords of Ichimoji ; ' midare ' and ^ Choji ' 
large ; some specimens are well boiled, and the ' choji ' of certain 
ones is very brilliant and noble; edge exquisite and clear; cap 
round; back thick; file small oblique; head round; inscription 
biliteral. Sukezane became more skillful after he removed to 
Kamakura.* He was the ancestor of Togenji. 

(21) Sukemitsu, in the era of Teiei; called Yoshioka Ichimoji. 
Blade long and stiff; lori shallow; fine, regular woody edge; 

'small midare' with 'reverse feet,' and, in the upper part, 
straight edge, with 'small feet'; file oblique; head generally 
round; inscribed with his initials, or "Sukemitsu, a native of 
Yoshioka of the province Bizen." 

(22) Sukeyoshi, in the era of Kenpo; was the father of Suke- 
mitsu. 

His work resembles that of Sukemitsu; edge broad, with 
'reverse midare,' as in the blades of Ichimoji; some specimens 
are of large size. 

(23) Sanetoshi, in the era of Teiji; son of Yoshizane. 

Blade slender; ridge rather highly curved; lori shallow; 
regular woody texture; rough skin; fine woody texture both on 
body and edge; edge with 'small midare' at the hilt; and ' large 
Choji' in the centre, which lacks distinction. In some speci- 
mens, resembling Moriiye's work; 'scattered feet' appear 
toward the point. Some blades have ' Sunagashi,' and others 
have ' shadowy waist edge ' ; cap broad ; file oblique. Hiroyo- 
shi, the son of Norifusa, and two other men in the era of Shoo, 
used a similar inscription. 

(24) Kunimune, in the era of Rekijin; removed afterward to 
Sagami; called "Bizen Saburo." 



\ 
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Blade long and thick; point slender; lori shallow; irregular 
woody texture ; rough and lurid skin ; the edge has rich ' midare ' 
at the middle ; some ' notare ' tending upward and toward 
the point; generally of the wide, straight edge type, having 
deep ' feet ' ; some are of the ' Choji ' edge type, both large 
and small; stains on the edge are frequent; cap round and lacks 
rich boiling marks, perhaps owing to imperfect welding; some 
have deep ' glory ' ; back thick ; file oblique ; head round. Noth- 
ing is known about his short sw'ords. While living in Rokukara 
in Kyo, he inscribed as "Kuninao." Figures are rare. His 
son, Masamune, also signed himself as "Kunimune." 

(25) Moriiye, in the era of Hoji ; a native of Hadakeda. 
Ridge rather wide; lori shallow; point small; fine, regular 

woody lines, occasionally a trifle lurid; 'Choji edge,' having 
' large midare ' at hilt and ' small midare ' at the point. Shape 
of ' Choji ' is somewhat angular. Some blades have the Hyotan 
edge, or ' double Choji ' ; while others have the ' visible waist 
edge,' which is broad, or 'notare edge,' or that with 'Utsuri,' 
or stain on the edge; cap round. The short sword is rare, and 
of the narrow straight type; back thick; file oblique; head 
round; signed by his two letters, or as ''made by Kurijiri 
•Moriiye." His grandson used the same signature. His 'Choji 
edge ' is far inferior, and in his ' Hyotan ' there is no double edge. 
The letter ' Mori ' of his name differs from that of his grand- 
father, which is written in a different script. lesuke and another 
swordsmith of the Nagaf une class also used the same signature. 

(26) Sanemori, in the era of Kenji; grandson of Moriiye. 
His work resembles that of Moriiye; lori shallow; point 

small; skin somewhat rough; edge of 'large midare' or 'Choji,' 
or with the 'reverse midare.' The straight edge has 'reverse 
feet' or small boiling; many have stains on the edge; cap 
round. Nothing is known about the short sword. Thick back; 
crosswise file; round head; the same inscription is found in 
Hoki, but in a larger script. 

(27) Tochika, lived in Hadakeda; father of Moriiye. 

His work generally resembles that of Sanemori ; appearance 
strong; some specimens with the 'Choji edge.' 

(28) Mitsutada, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune. 
Blade strong at centre, bent at hilt, sometimes thick and 

wide; generally furrowed; lori shallow; point small; regular 
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woody edge; skin of woody texture, a trifle lurid, but resem- 
bling a ' large Choji ' of skillful make ; some have boiled marks, 
others the ' double Choji,' and still others have ' deep midare 
feet' on the stuff-iron and point. The chief care is the edge; 
skin occasionally is rough. There is no short sword ; back thin ; 
file oblique ; head mostly round. 

(29) Nagamitsu (Junkei), in the era of Kencho; lived in 
Nagafune. 

Blade like Mitsutada; nearly all are furrowed; lori shallow; 
point small; fine, beautiful, regular woody lines; very skillfully 
executed 'Choji edge,' the 'midare' having round heads like 
scattered cherry-flowers. Some have ' Chikei,' or 'lightening'; 
woody texture on edge; has brilliant, deep 'glory.' Some have 
'Choji' at the hilt, and the wide, straight edge, combined with 
the 'midare' at the point. The cap has 'midare,' or, with 
some, the 'Utsuri.' Short sword is rare and inferior. Back 
thin ; file oblique ; head mostly round. 

(30) Nagamitsu (Sakonshogen), son of the aforesaid Naga- 
mitsu; in the era of Shoo. 

His work resembles that of his father. Blade slender and 
thick ; furrowed, or doubly furrowed ; lori medium ; skin some- 
times rather lurid, as in the swords of his father Junkei, but 
inferior ; large scale rare ; some blades have ' lightening ' ; edge 
with 'small midare,' or 'middle midare,' having 'feet,' or it 
appears to be the simple straight edge, or resembles the work of 
Kagemitsu ; lori sometimes deep ; cap round. The short sword is 
rare, thick and dry; with 'small midare,' although the straight 
edge occasionally occurs; cap of various forms; figure designs 
are cut like 'Ken,' 'furrow,' etc.; the nakago is like Junkei's 
work, and is sometimes signed Nagafune." 

(31) Sanenaga, in the era of Seio; lived in Nagafune; a dis- 
ciple of Junkei. 

Blade is like that of Nagamitsu; lori shallow; furrowed; 
point small; regular woody lines; skin brilliant, though some- 
what lurid; edge with 'small midare'; 'small Choji,' or straight, 
although some specimens show the ' middle straight ' edge, with 
pointed 'feet,' or resemble the blades of Aoye or Nagamitsu; 
cap . round and occasionally somewhat boiled. Short swords 
unknown. Thick back; oblique file; round head; signed with 
his two initials, generally in long script, although some are 
signed "Taira." 
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(32) Kagehide, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune; 
younger brother of Mitsutada. 

(33) Kagehide, in the era of Hoji ; lived in Nagafune ; younger 
brother of Mitautada. 

Blade stiff and narrow ; ridge broad ; lori shallow ; point small ; 
skin is a little lurid ; of the ' midare ' edge, which is of the 
tiarkened, ' reverse midare ' clearing at the margin of the edge. 
Sometimes has the ' broad notare ' or the broad edge. The cap 
is round, or has a little 'kayeri'; some boil; welded back. 
Thick back ; great oblique file ; round hand. Short sword is not 
known. 

(34) Kagemitsu, in the era of Keicho ; son of Junkei. 

Blade thick; ridge narrow and angular; width medium; lori 
deep; point small; regular woody grain, which is fine and of the 
Noshihada type; a trifle lurid; the edge is of the Nokogiri 
class, with ' small midare,' or the straight edge, combined with 
the ' Nokogiri,' while some specimens have the midare visible 
in the stuff-iron, or show the boiling, or the pure, straight edge 
type; cap straight-edged; point round. The short sword is 
straight and narrow, with triangular back ; ' Nokogiri ' or straight 
edge in type ; cap straight or pointed. The short sword is supe- 
rior to the long. Back thick or angular; file oblique; head 
round. This blade is called the Kagemitsu type, while those 
with the broad back are termed "Kagemitsu make." 

(35) Kagemasa, in the era of Koo. 

Some of his blades have the furrow, while others are of 
the ridge type. They generally resemble Kagemitsu's swords, 
with the 'Nokogiri' edge, having 'small reverse midare,' which 
in some specimens is visible on the stuff-iron. The short sword 
is like Kagemitsu's work, both with small and large ' midare ' ; 
some blades have figures ; back thick ; file oblique ; head round. 

(36) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; 
son of Kagemitsu. 

Blade furrowed; lori deep; points varying; of the 'Nokogiri ' 
type, or with ' notare ' ; rarely of the straight edge class. The 
short sword is straight; edge straight, or combined with the 
' Nokogiri ' edge, or resembling the work of Kanemitsu ; back 
angular; file oblique; head round. 

(37) Kanemitsu, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagasumi; son 
of Kagemitsu; a disciple of Masamune. 
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Blade broad; lori deep; back triangular; point medium; 
slender furrow, terminating in round form, about a half sun 
above the hilt ; irregular woody lines, which are lurid and visi- 
ble on the stuff-iron; no boiling marks; of the 'Kokogiri,' 'no- 
tare,' or w^de, straight edge type, with 'feet'; cap round or 
pointed. The short sword is curved, thin and wide, or straight 
and long; in type of the 'Nokogiri,' 'notare,' or 'notare' com- 
bined with ' Nokogiri ' ; some blades show the straight edge ; cap 
as in the work of Yoshimitsu ; back thin or angular ; iile oblique ; 
head round. Skillfully cut figures such as ' Ken ' or ' Kuri- 
kara,' which is* short. After Kanemitsu became a disciple of 
Masamune, his work developed brilliancy; before that the blade 
was narrow and had the 'midare of small feet.' 

(38) Moromitsu, son of Kanemitsu. 

(39) Moromitsu, Tomomitsu and Kanemitsu produced work 
nearly similar. 

(40) Yoshikage, almost like Kanemitsu. 

(41) Kanenaga, in the era of Koreki, son of Naganao. 

His blades closely resembled those of Kanemitsu; boils well. 

(42) Tomomitsu. 

Blade medium or wide; lori deep; back triangular; has figures; 
is of the 'great notare,' or of the 'Gunome' type; combined 
with 'midare'; different caps. The short sword is curved, 
w^ide and thin. Some blades are of the 'great notare," w^hile 
others are of the 'small notare' type, combined with sharp 
'feet'; back angular; file marks oblique; head round. He was 
a son of Kanemitsu; lived in Nagafune; in the era of Teiji. 

(43) Ilidemitsu, in the era of Oei. 

Edge resembles Tomomitsu; of the 'Nokogiri,' or the ' reverse 
midare ' type. 

(44) Morikage, the same era as Ilidemitsu. 

Edge resembles Tomomitsu; of the large make, or of the 
slender straight edge. 

(45) Masamitsu, in the era of Teiji; lived in Nagafune; a dis- 
ciple of Kanemitsu. 

Blade flat; lori deep; back triangular; point small or medium; 
edge of the 'Nokogiri' or combined with the 'notare,' while 
other s[)ecimens show 'round Gunome'; boiling lacking; cap 
varying, but with 'midare.' The short sword is curved and 
rather wide, and resembles the long sword, although some 
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specimens have the straight edge; back angular; file oblique; 
head round. 

(46) Motomitsu, in the era of Teiji ; lived in Nagaf une ; a dis- 
ciple of Kanemitsu. 

All his swords resemble the work of Masamitsu, although his 
blades have slight boiling marks. 

(47) Motomasa, of the same era as Motomitsu. 

All his swords resemble the work of Motomitsu; welded edge 
somewhat hard in its margin ; ' midare ' fine ; boiling scanty and 
somewhat coarse. 

(48) Choji, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagaf une; a disci- 
ple of Masamune. 

Blade wide and thin ; point medium ; lori deep or triangular ; 
ridge sharp ; furrowed ; irregular woody lines and lurid skin ; 
with 'notare edge,' large 'reverse midare' of 'notare' type, 
while some specimens show 'Gunome' or the 'Hitatsura,' com- 
bined with 'reverse midare'; edge widened toward the point, 
and with rich boiling ; cap either round or sharp, and with very 
deep 'kayeri.' The short sword is curved, wide and thin, but 
in all other respects it resembles the long sword, although some 
specimens are too long and have all the characteristics of the 
Kamakura class; back thick; file-marks oblique; head round; 
large inscription. His work before he became the disciple of 
Masamune differed from his father's style. 

(41)) Motoshige, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; 
became a disciple of Sadamune. 

Blade wide, thick, or medium; lori deep; point medium; a 
lurid, woody texture like that of the Bit-chti class; no boiling; 
is of the medium straight edge, combined with 'reverse feet,' 
or with ' nokogori,' or of unusual make, such as ' balled midare '; 
cap round. The short sword is straight or bent, otherwise 
resembles the long sword ; some are of ' notare ' edge ; back 
varying; file-marks oblique; head round. He afterward lived in 
Hikara of Hoki. 

(50) Chikakage, in the era of Shoo ; a disciple of Nagamitsu. 
His blades resemble Motoshige's work. 

(51) Shigezane, the same era as Chikakage; afterward became 
a disciple of Sadamune. 

His work resembles Motoshige's work, although some blades 
are of the small 'Nokogiri' with 'small feet.' 
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(52) Sukekuni, in the era of Gentoku; lived in Kokubuji. 
lori deep; point small; of the straight edge tyi)e, combined 

with the "small midare"; some specimens have scattered boil- 
ing marks; with 'Uchinoke.' The short sword is yevy rare; 
back thick; file medium or large and oblique; head generally 
round. 

(53) Unsho, a priest; in the era of Kensho; lived in Ukai. 
Blade slender; ridge wide; lori deep; fine, regular w<X)dy 

texture ; skin lurid ; of the ' small midare ' tyi)e, combined with 
* reverse feet,' although some specimens show the straight edge, 
while others have ' feet ' ; boiling either scanty or considerable ; 
cap round, or with slight 'kayeri.' The short sword is very 
rare; of the straight type; back both thin and angular; small 
oblique file; round head. Unsho's son (in the era of Bunjio), 
used the same signature as his father. 

(54) Unji, a son of Unsho; in the era of Bimpo; lived in 
Ukai. 

Ridge wide, and either low or high; lori medium; point 
small; skin lurid; of ' small midare ' type, or of straightedge, 
combined with 'small midare,' although some blades have 
'midare' at the hilt, and 'feet' toward the top; rich boiling 
mark; caj) very round, or with slight 'kayeri.' In some 
instances it resembles the Bit-chfi class. The short sword is 
rare; straight or slightly curved; back thick; great oblique file; 
round head. Four swordsmiths have used the same signature. 

(55) Unju, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Ukai; son of the 
younger Unsho. 

Blade wide; ridge broad; lori deej); point varying; skin lurid; 
of the ' small midare ' type, or with the straight edge, having 
the ' small midare'; rich boiling marks ; cap round. The short 
sword is curved ; back wide or triangular ; some specimens are 
of the straight edge type, although in all other resi)ects they 
resemble the long sword; back thick; great oblique file; head 
round. 

XII. YosHii Class. 

In the era of Shoo or Oei. 

Blade thick, angular or medium ; lori deep, or with triangular 
back; some points are slightly longer than usual; lurid skin; 
edge of straight or 'small midare ' type, with 'feet,' although 
some are of the hard, slender, straight type, while others are 
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Riekiki, with the 'round Gunome midare,' or with a woody 
texture and 'sunagashi/ both on the body and edges; cap vary- 
ing ; boiling mark sometimes present. The short sword is either 
curved or straight, but in all other respects it resembles the long 
sword. The nakago has different kinds of backs ; file oblique ; 
head round. In the case of ' Naganori ' the edge is thick ; lori 
shallow ; of the ' Gunome ' or the straight type, combined with 
'small midare' or 'feet,' or with spotted skin, resembling 
Aoye's blades. This class also includes Kagenori, the son of 
Kagehide of Nagafune, Yoshinori, Kiyonori, and others. 

XIII. BiT-cHL' Class. 

Blade narrow or wide; lori deep; three-angled or round back; 
small, large or long point; generally the furrow is narrow. 
Figures such as 'Ken ' and Sanskrit letters are rare. Skin lurid 
and of so-called 'Namagu' skin; in some cases, showing regular 
and beautiful texture. 

There are many varieties of the short sword. In the Kata- 
yama class, the long sword is rare, attention being devoted to 
the ' Naginata ' (halberd), having the large point. The edge, 
with but few exceptions, is straight, but show ' feet, ' small 
feet,' or 'reverse midare.' 

Some of the Naginata are of larger make. The margin of 
the edge is clear and distinct ; glory slender ; boiling fine ; some 
have small or middle straight edge. The cap may be round or 
pointed, or have deep 'kayeri.' The nakago has a thick back, 
oblique file, and rounded head. Some have the crosswise or 
'Higaki' file-mark, but the edge, in that case, is thicker. 

(1) Sadatsugu, in the era of Genreki ; lived in Aoye. 

Blade slender ; ridge narrow ; is of the straight or the ' small 
midare ' type, and apt to have ' small midare ' at the hilt, and 
the wide, straight edge, having ' small feet ' at the middle ; 
much boiling; some have 'large midare'; skin tolerably good. 
His work was skillfully done, as befitted a royal smith. Sadat- 
sugu's swords do not at all resemble the common Bit-chu class. 
The signature consists of his two initials in large type, but 
sometimes the inscription is " Yasu." Swords inscribed " Osumi 
Gonnosuke Taira no Sadatsugu " are the work of a different man, 
who, though frequently signing as "Sadatsugu," carved the 
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character ' tsiigu ' differently. He also made short swords. His 
work is inferior. 

(2) Tsugiiye, in the era of Genreki; son of Sadatsugu. 

The blade is curved from the hilt; thick back; shallow lori; 
steep ridge; edge of small, but wide midare upward from the 
middle ; oblique file. 

(3) Tsunetsugu, contemporary with Tsugiiye. 

The blade is considerably bent, and has a common appear- 
ance; lori shallow; point small; regular woody lines; of '•small 
midare,' 'small reverse midare,' or straight edge; cap round; 
short sword of the straight make ; inscribed in a large letter ; 
some have crosswise file. There are other makers using the 
same inscription. 

(4) Yoshitsugu. 

Long and small swords are of the straight, 'small midare,' or 
the 'notare' types; in general, of iiTegular make. Welding 
seems to be bad. 

(5) Moritsugu. 

Blade wide ; stuff-iron has a hard and ugly appearance ; file- 
mark distinct. 

(()) Tsuguyoshi. 

Deep 'feet' and 'Uchinoke,' His short swords resemble the 
blades of Shintogo. 

(7) Masatsune, in the era of Genreki; lived in Bit-chu; a dis- 
ciple of Tsuneto. 

Blade long, slender, and considerably l>ent; lori shallow. 
Some have the rounded back ; narrow ridge ; small point ; fine, 
regular woody lines; lurid skin; straight edge, mixed with 
' reverse midare,' or one like common "Aoye"; cap round; fine 
boiling; a few have the 'lightening' or 'Hakikake,' etc. ; angu- 
lar back; great oblique file; slender point; round head. 

(8) KatAvama, called Katayama Ichimoji; lived in Bit-chii. 
Breadth and thickness medium; lori medium; small or large 

point; Naginata (halberds) numerous'; short sword unknown; is 
of the 'large, reverse midare,' or 'simple midare'; boiling may 
be numerous or scanty; cap round or pointed; deep 'kayeri'; 
angular back ; oblique file ; round head. Almost all are unsigned. 

(0) letsugu. 

Closely resembles the work of the great Ichimoji; Iwils; deep 
' glory ' ; some have regular ' feet ' or ' midare ' on the ridge. It 
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is said that Katayama has regularly arranged 'feet,' and the 
straight edge welded widely above the Fukiira. 

XIV. . MiHARA (of Bungo) Class. 

Ridge high ; narrow or bent ; frequently furrowed ; lori com- 
mon, shallow or backed ; points vary. Even though it belongs 
to the regular woody line class, it has the appearance of the com- 
plicated woody texture. Sometimes the skin is lurid. Many 
are of the straight edge type, having ' Uchinoke ' ; or of ' Uchi- 
noke ' mixed with ' small reverse feet,' with or without boiling 
mark. The cap may be either round or pointed. Short sword 
is of the straight type, thick and narrow; occasionally curved 
and thin; some have 'great midare.' Other points are like the 
long sword. Nakago has the angular back, crosswise file, 
slender point, and round head. 

(1) Masaiye, in the era of Showa; lived in Mihara. 

Chiefly of the Mihara type ; some have ' small midare-' at the 
hilt and a wide, straight edge, having the ' feet ' at the point, 
which is too long; cap round; Tachi of the straight edge is like 
the old Seki class. The blades of Masahiro and Masanobu 
greatly resemble his, having straight edges, with rich boiling. 
There are many generations of w^orkers in Mihara, all closely 
resembling each other. Masaiye and Masahiro are the most 
skillful among them. 

{%) Ichijo, in the era of Seikei; lived in Mihara; called Hokke 
Ichijo. 

Blade slender; ridge high; lori is commoner with a triangular 
back ; point rather long ; with a small or ' medium midare ' ; 
with the ' Hitatsura ' or the straight edge, having a ' scattering 
midare ' ; caps varying ; boiling marks frequently coarse and 
abundant. The short sword is either bent or straight, but simi- 
lar in other respects to the long sword. File crosswise; head 
round. 

(3) Kaimihara, a native of Kai. 

Ridge high ; blade thick ; lori of different sorts ; small points ; 
wide, straight-edged in type ; ' midare ' small and no boiling. 
His work is occasionally of the ' small Gunome ' type, or resem- 
bles the common Mikara. Short swords are rare. The file is 
oblique or crosswise ; point slender ; head round. 

(4) Tatsuf usa, a native of Onomichi. 
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Ridge high; lori eominbn, or with a tmngular back; edge 
either of* the distinct straight edge type, or of the ' Gunome 
midare' of the 'reverse' variety. Some have 'Uchinoke,' 
'great Gunonie,' or a little boiling; carved designs numerous; 
cap round. The short sword is straight or bent, while some 
are middle-sized. In all other respects they resemble the long 
sword. The nakago has a different back; file crosswise, 'hawk's 
feather," or 'Sakami'; head angular. In the school of Mihara 
there are many generations of Goami which are of the ' Guiiome ' 
type. A branch of the family worked for many generations in 
Tomo, their blades resembling those of llitatsura. 

(5) Nio, in the era of Bunkii; lived in Suo. 

Ridge high; lori common; point small; type distinct straight 
edge, with ' Uchinoke ' or boiling, although it may also have 
the ' midare ' or the ' great Gunome ' ; some have a ' midare ' of 
the Seki type; cap round. The short sword is straight or bent, 
and also occurs in different widths and thicknesses; some being 
of medium size. In all other respects they resemble long 
swords. Figures are numerous, and the nakago resembles 
Tatsufusa's work. These swords are called Nio saburo, and 
there are many generations of this name. 

(6) Akikuni, in the. era of Geiwa; a disciple of Yasukichi; 
lived in Nagato. 

Blade narrow and thick; point small; lori common or with a 
triangular back. * Gunome midare'; well boiled and with 'suna- 
gashi'; caps of different types ; sometimes the blades have the 
slender straight edge. The short sword is straight, generally of 
the shobu tyj)e. There are also medium swords which are like 
long swords. File crosswise ; end broad ; head round. 

Yasuyoshi, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagato; born in 
Chikuzen. 

His blades resemble the work of Hidari and Yasukichi. They 
have boiling marks, and some are of the straight edge. The 
Choshu blades are slightly inferior. 

(T) Sairen, in the era of Buno; lived in Chikuzen. 

Blade wide ; ridge rather wide ; backs vary, some being round, 
while the majority have the deep furrow; fine, regular, woody 
lines; stuff-iron somewhat stiff. Some have the slender, straight 
edge, with ' small midare ' ; fine boiling marks on the edge ; cap 
round. The short sword is bent or straight; breadth and thick- 
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ness medium. Some of them are of the Shobu type ; back thick ; 
large, oblique file; head roimd; inscribed as ''Seiren," '*Kuni- 
yoshi," "Hoshi Sairen," ''Kuniyoshi of Dangisho," or " Ha- 
kata, of the Province Chukizen." 

(8) Jitsua, in the era of Seio; son of Seiren; lived in Chi- 
kuzen. 

Blade somewhat slender ; point small ; back round ; sometimes 
furrowed; fine, depressed, irregular woody texture, which may 
also be seen on the edge; 'straight edge' or the 'small 
midare' type, bears a general but inferior resemblance to Sei- 
ren 's work. 

(0) Hidari, in the era of Geno; son of Jitsua, and disciple of 
Masamune; native of Okihama in Chikuzen. 

Blade wide ; ridge high ; mostly furrowed ; deep lori ; back of 
various types; fine, beautiful, irregular woody lines; poiiit gen- 
erally very long. His ' notare midare ' has coarse, rich boiling, 
sharp at the point, and with a slight 'reverse' £(ppearance; cap 
pointed and with dee]) ' Kayeri,' rich boiling and* 'midare.' 
This cap is peculiar, the figures being frequent. Short swords 
are curved, although occasionally straight ones are found. They 
jnay be \^4de or narrow, but are generally thick; sometimes they 
are of the straight edge class, with fine, beautiful, irregular 
woody lines, which are sometimes almost invisible. Back thick; 
great oblique file; point slender; inscribed as " Ilidari, a native 
of Chiku-Province," an inscription which sometimes appears on 
both sides; sometimes inscribed as "Genkei." 

(10) Yasukichi, in the era of Kenbu ; son of Hodari ; lived in 
Chikuzen ; afterward in Nagato. 

His short sword is bent, often thick ; lori deep, or with trian- 
gular back; skin beautiful, but not of great excellence; some 
are too long at f ukura ; is of the ' midare ' in the ' small 
Gunome' tyj)e, which sometimes has boiling marks extend 
through the body of the blade. The caps vary. The long sword 
is rare, and is longer at the point ; otherwise it resembles the short 
sword in all particulars; some edges are wide in the upper half, 
and have 'reverse feet.' Thick back; great oblique file; slender 
point; roundhead; some swords have file-marks oblique at the 
plain and crosswise at the ridge; inscribed as ''Hidari Yasuki- 
chi," or as " Yasukichi." Later blades are inferior. 

(11) Yoshisada, son of Yasukichi. 
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His blades closely resemble those of Yasukichi; some with 
small, lar^e, or extra large 'notare. 

(12) Saclayoshi. 

His work resembles that of his brother Yasiiyoshi, 

(13) Kunihiro, in the era of Teiwa; desceiulant of Hidari; 
lived in Chikugo. 

His long and short swords are both like Hidari's; irregular 
woody lines: mostly furrowed; with well boiled 'Hitatsura/ and 
'midare,' of the straight edge or of the large or small 'midare'; 
cap with deep ' Kayeri ' and either round or pointed ; points 
unusually long; file crosswise. He lived in Aki in the era of 
Kenbu. 

(14) Moritaka, in the era of Buno; called Kongobyoe; lived 
in Chikugo. 

Blade considerably bent; ridge narrow; furrowed; lori deep 
or with triangular back ; point small ; medium, middle straight 
edge ; sometimes rather slender ; slight boil ; although occasion- 
ally no boiling is present. Some have 'IJchinoke,' and more 
rarely 'small midare'; no 'glory,' common in type; cap round. 
The short sword is straight and generally thick, with angular 
back and crosswise file; extremely broad and common; angular 
head. 

(15) Miike, in the era of Shoho; called Denta; lived in Chi- 
kugo. . . 

Blade and ridge wide and thin ; generally with shallow and 
wide furrows, but occasionally with narrow furrow; backs vary, 
rsome being round ; small point ; fine, beautiful, irregular lines ; 
edge, ' small midare ' or straight, the latter having ' little feet ' 
or those characteristics of the larger types ; cap round and finely 
boiled. The works of his advanced years are very noble. 
Those of his middle life resemble the works of Seiren, Yenju, 
etc., while his later works are sometimes like the Bizen or 
Takata class in their 'midare.' The short sword is straight, 
and of varying width and thickness. There are also swords of 
medium size; back thick; crosswise file; round head. 8ome, 
however, are of the small or large oblique, or 'Higeki,' 

(16) Shinsoku, in the era of Wado; said to be a priest of the 
Usa temple in Bizen. 

Blade thick and dry ; ridge narrow ; back generally round and 
furrowed; fine, irregular woody lines; stuff-iron bright; has 
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boiling; slender, straight edge in type; with 'little feet,' or 
resembling the ' raidare ' edge class. The short sword is straight ; 
round back; file crosswise and a little downward; head generally 
rounded; signed with the two letters of his name in large cut; 
or inscribed as "Hoto Shinsoku " or "Senshu Banzai." In the 
latter case, however, we must remember that the works of 
Yukihira, Nagamaro, etc., are similarly signed. 

(17) Sadahide, in the era of Kao; father of Yukihiro; lived 
in Bungo; called Genzanhoshi. 

Blade long and slender; point small; fine, irregular lines, or 
very fine, glittering, regular woody lines; furrow shallow; of 
the slender, straight edge type, with ' small feet ' ; deep ' glory ' ; 
boiling 'sunagashi,' or 'lightening.' The color of the edge is 
vague, sometimes almost invisible; the cap has 'Hakikaki'; 
nakago has round back and oblique file ; point slender ; inscribed 
as "Sadahide" or "Sadahide, a priest of Bungo." He is said 
to have become a swordsmith at the age of thirty-two. 

(18) Yukihira, in the era of Kennin; lived in Bungo; called 
Ki Shindayu. 

Blade slender; point close; ridge narrow; lori deep or with 
triangular back; of the fine, regular, straight line type; edge 
with straight, or 'little notare,' or 'small midare,' or with 
numerous spots in the stuff-iron; has no boiling; deep 'glory'; 
(some, however, show a fine boiling) ; cap closely welded. The 
short sword is bent or straight; and either wide or narrow. All 
have the figure of ' Kurikara in Hitsu,' (which is short, deep, 
and not at all angular,) in addition to the 'ken,' or Sanskrit let- 
ters; nakago with round back and thick in its plain; great com- 
mon, or small, oblique file, or with some ' Tsuchimesen ' or 
'shi'; point very slender; round head; inscription cut in the 
long letter, as " Hoshi," "Arikaze," "Muneyasu," or " Mune- 
hide." The short sword inscribed sometimes by the two initials. 

(19) Masatsune, in the era of Tenpuku; disciple of Yukihira; 
lived in Bungo; called Kino Masatsune. 

Blade slender; point small; lori shallow; rarely furrowed; 
almost invisibly fine, regular lines; some with the shadowy 
' jifu'; edge is of the straight type, with 'small feet,' ' notare, > 
'great midare,' 'midare' coij^bined with 'small choji' or with 
rich boiling; cap round and straight-edged like Yukihira's work; 
nakago with the thick back; crosswise, oblique file; round 
bead. He was a son of the daughter of Yukihira. 
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XV. Takata Class, 

In the era of Kenbu. 

The short sword is bent, wide, and in some specimens, thin ; 
backs varyini^ ; ' Gunome ' small ; cap pointed ; some are boiled. 
The long sword is rare. 

(1) Taira Osamori, in the era of Oei. 

Ridge high and stiff; of the regular woody line type; with 
straight and ' midare edge ' ; some are boiled ; cap round ; figures 
are minutely out and dull. 

There are many men belonging to the Takata class. Their 
characteristics are not all alike, but their welding is invariably 
bad. Then- blades have a black skin, and are very ordinary; 
the forms vary ; some being of the Shobu type. The blade is 
bent ; some are of the straight edge type, with ' small feet ' or 
'great midare,' or having only numerous 'small feet,' and no 
boiling. All, however, arc of vulgar appearance; caps vary; 
some are well boiled, but lack nobility; angular back; crosswise 
file; small point; round head. 

(2) Yoshisada, in the era of Oan; a disciple of Ryokai of 
Kyo; called Ryokai of Tsukushi. 

Blade wide ; lori shallow ; skin aw in Ryokai's work ; of ' small 
midare ' or straight edge type ; cap closely welded ; boiling rare ; 
almost all have Sanskrit letters; back thick; crosswise file; 
signed "Ryokai" or "Yoshisada." 

(3) Enju, many generations beginning with the era of Shoo; 
lived in lligo. 

Blade slender; ridge a little wide; lori deep or with trian- 
gular back ; some are furrowed ; point small ; regular woody lines; 
edge of 'small midare,' straight edge, or with 'small feet,' or 
'small Gunome,' with both boiling and 'glory'; cap round. The 
short sword is straight, thick, and of various breadths; straight 
edge in ty])e; cap round and with 'fukura,' nakago with thick 
back; crosswise file; round hand, and inscription in a broad cut. 

(4-5) Kunisuke, Kunitsuna. The short sword is bent; and 
some have the 'notary edge.' 

(0-7) Kuniyoshi, Kunimura. Some have the 'small Gunome.' 

(8) Kunikado. Some are of ' Hitatsura.' 

As this class was invented by Rai Kuniyuki, it resembles his 
work in many points. Sometimes it has an irregular woody 
marked skin. 
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(9) Namihira, many generations beginning with the era of 
Bunpo ; lived in Satsuma. 

Some swords are medium in size and furrowed, shape of point 
varies; slender; straight edge in type; sometimes with Haki- 
kake. The short swords are of different shapes, breadths and 
thicknesses, with triangular or round backs. There are also 
swords of the straight edge type with 'Hakikake,' 'small feet,' 
or ' small midare ' ; some are boiled ; others not ; cap round or 
with 'Hakikake'; carv-ed designs like 'Ken,' 'Hoko,' etc., are 
frequent ; edge with ' midare ' like the later Bizen class, or with 
the straight edge like the work of Mikara or Kongobyoye; 
no glory ; bad stuff-iron ; coarse skin ; nakago with angular or 
round back ; ' higaki ' ; crosswise or oblique file ; round head. 

(10) Masakuni, in the era of Eien. 

Back generally round ; ' small midare ' or the ' slender notare ' 
in type; oblique file; some inscribed as '" Happy aku nen," (800 
years). 

(11) Yukihito. Widely furrowed; the straight edge; or of 
the ' small midare ' type ; skillfully made. 

(12) Yukiyasu. Blade slender. The lori is closely welded in 
his good work. His blade resembles that of Rai Kunitoshi's, 
but without nobility. 

(13) Seiza, Shigeyoshi, mostly of the midare; crosswise file. 

(14) Iruka, in the era of Bunwa ; lived in Kii. 

The short sword straight, with A^arying breadths, thicknesses 
and backs. The long sword is rare, and is of the straight edge 
type; round cap; rough, regular, woody lines; crosswise or 
oblique file. 

(15) Sanetsugu, a smith whose blades resembled Yasumasa 
Goro's. 

File-mark crosswise in the case of the long sword, and oblique 
in the short swords. 

(16) Kunitsugu, in the era of Oei; lived in Kogawa of Kii. 
The forms of his swords vary. Blade is slender; lori deep; 

back round; with the irregular or regular woody lines; edge of 
the clear, straight edge type ; hard, slender, and devoid of boiling, 
although sometimes it has ' Gunome midare ' ; or ' Ilitatsura ' ; 
cap round; nakago with the round back; crosswise, or oblique 
file; slender point; round head. Owing to the formation of the 
letter 'Kuni,' in his signature he is called "Sudo Kunitsugu." 
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(17) Umibe, in the era of Koreki; lived in Awa. 

Blade generally thick; deep lori; some specimens hai^e exag- 
erated points; edge with 'wide notare,' especially at the point. 
The short sword is of the straight type, sometimes with trian- 
gular back; edge straight in type, or with 'notare midare,' or 
very rarely, the 'Hitatsura'; nakago with thick back; cross- 
wise oblique file. The later specimens are far inferior. 

(18) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Reio; lived in Tosa. 

. Blade straight, narrow, and generally thick ; lori shallow or 
with triangular back. The long sword is rare ; straight edge in 
ty])e; round cap and some boiling; nakago with various backs; 
crosswise file; round head; some greatly resembling the blades 
of Awadaguchi, but are inferior in nobility; they have, more- 
over many distinct peculiarities. The welding and designs also 
differ widely from the work of Awa<laguchi. 



The Fountain of Youth. Second Paper, — By E. Wash- 
burn HoPKixs, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

The interest shown by several correspondents in the legend of 
the Fountain (discussed in the first half of this volume) has 
taken the foi-m of communications which add in some measure 
to the material already collected. For my own part, I have 
only one further legend to record. I found it in Felicien Chal- 
laye's Au Japon et en extrime- Orient^ a book published this 
year and received after the printing of my former paper. In 
this work M. Challaye gives as a conte japonais a tale which, if 
genuine, will modify the note above, p. 28, at least to the 
extent of accepting a Japanese Fountain of Youth as a tale of 
fairj'-land, the rejuvenated pair being inhabitants of the sacred 
island, Miya Jima. It is not at all certain, however, that the 
tale is indigenous. In this version. La Fontaine de Jouvence 
first rejuvenates an old man, who on drinking of the spring 
becomes, as it were, twenty years of age. The next morning 
his aged wife hastens to the same marvelous fountain; but, 
insatiate, she drinks too much and becomes an infant, trop 
rajeunie! The symbolism is apparent — to him who understands 
it. Various explanations are given, the last being, "Que ce 
conte est beau! et qu'il s'applique bien a I'amour!" I haA'e no 
means of discovering whether the tale was invented by the 
author or actually heard in Japan, or whether, if heard, the 
Aversion was a Japanese perversion of a borrowed theme. It 
may owe its peculiar flavor tg a reminiscence of Aelian. 

Professor Albert S. Cook has kindly drawn my attention to 
Lactantius (fourth century), who in his Carmen de phcenice 
describes the rejuvenation of the phcenix (verses 37-38) : 

ter quater ilia pias immergit corpus in undas, 
ter quater e A'ivo gurgite libat aquam. 

The triple plunge of the eagle is more stereotyped than the 
ter quater of the phoenix as here represented would indicate. 
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One of tlie most curious additions to the legendary eagle has 
been furnished me by my brother, Professor Arthirr J. Hopkins 
of Amherst College. It is contained in Berthelot's Collection 
dea anci€7i8 alchimistes grecs, vol. ii, p. 120 of the Greek text of 
Zosimos. Here it appears that the eagle is a brass eagle, sym- 
bolic of the copper-gold process of the alchemists. This brass 
eagle is alluded to elsewhere in the same work, so that the idea 
does not seem to be due to a later gloss. Zosimos refers to 
'' the most ancient Ostanes," and the latter author in turn cites 
the Persian sage Sophar. Thus if Zosimos reverts to the fourth 
century the rejuvenation of the eagle must have been known in 
the East at a considerably earlier period. The text of Zosimos 
is as follows : ci/cicev cicciVoiv 6 opyaioraTO^ 'Oaravrj^ a>9 iv rots cain-ov 
KaTairapaSeLyfiacriv ' ^ErcpcK trtpi rivo^ 'S,io<f>ap , Kara rrjv IXcportiSa irpo-: 
ava€l>av€VTO^ lOTopci • Acyct ovrcK 6 Oelo^ Sox^op > ^Eori fjukv otv iv Kiovi 
aeros xaXxovq , Karep^^ofji^vo^ iv Tnjyrj KaOapji koI Aovo/ukvos Ka6^ rifkipav , 
ivT^6€v avavcov/xcvos , iveitrep <f>rja'iv • 6 deros c7n;/xoXoyovft€vos Kaff '^fi.i- 
fXLv kovecrOai Oiku, k. t. a. "In regard to this matter the most 
ancient Ostanes (observes) in his demonstrations that some one 
tells as follows about a certain Sophar who formerly lived in 
Persia. This holy Sophar says: "There is upon a pillar a brass 
eagle; it descends to a pure fountain and bathes daily and is 
thus rejuA'enated. Then he says: The eagle [thus] interpreted 
will be bathed daily," etc. 

The rest of the passage is to show that as this eagle bathed 
daily so at the hands of the alchemist must the "brass eagle" 
of alchemy be washed and rejuvenated every day of the VV^ar, 
St* 6\ii)V tS}v rpvaKoaitjJV iii^KovTa irivrt '^ficptav Aouctv rbv ^(aXxcov derov 
icat dvav€ovv. M. Berthelot's note on the meaning of eagle at this 
place is as follows: "Le sens du mot aigle dans ce passage est 
obscur. Au moyen age, on traduisait "aigle" par sublimation 
naturelle. Mais ce sens ne parait p.t^ etre celui d'Ostan^s." But 
in the fragtnents mt/stiques of Berthelot's Xa Chimie an moyen 
Age, ii. 312, there is a passage on this Sophar, which states 
that he, "le mage et le philosophe des Perses, erected an eagle, 
which seized a chicken and ate it ; he wrotcv before its claws, 
which held ...[?]... the chicken : take some water and drench 
the eagle. Eagle signifies year [on the margin, Great 7nystery^. 
He commanded the Magi of Persia to render diA'ine honours to 
[the eagle i)laced upon] a column [? doubtful]." Here the 
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' eagle ' is a mere symbol, and as the next sentence states that 
there was a Roman cult established by the same Sophar, one is 
almost tempted to beliei^e that the mystic eagle was confused by 
later writers with the Roman symbol of power. 

A query in regard to the source of the manna-story referred 
to on p. 7, note 1, revealed that for Strabo, xv. 7 in that note 
should be read Aelian, xv. 7. Another error, involving an 
emendation of the Sanskrit text on p. 60 [(9) 127], has been 
pointed out by Dr. Caland, who proposes what is undoubtedly the 
better reading, tad indro ' nvabudhyata pra ha ' bhyam avocad 
iti. Dr. Caland suggests that grhnan, with augment omitted, 
is a corruption. I marked grhnan on p. 63, note 1, as "rather 
exceptional," but did not venture to insert the augment when 
lacking in the MS., here and in sampiban (159, p. 64). 

In the text published by me, for (sa yad) eti (4. 121 ad fin., 
p. 59), the MS. has Iti (perhaps iti). Query, can the weak stem 
be used for the strong? In Mbh. xii. 11. 14, atmanam drdhava- 
di 'ti, tatha siddhir ihe'syate, Nilakantha says, drdhavadi 
drdhaniscayah, puman yatha' tmanam iti, eti, guna 'bhava arsah ! 

An omission in the literature cited has been supplied by Dr. 
Willy Foy, who refers to Tylor's Researches into the Early His- 
tory of Mankind^ 3d ed., London, 1878, p. 363 f., a passage 
that had escaped my notice. The sunset-explanation of the 
fountain here given by Tylor does not convince me. The 
author in his exposition makes no distinction between the Foun- 
tain of Youth and the Water of Life. As I said in my previous 
paper, these two notions pass into each other, yet the Semitic 
water of life includes only as a side issue tte rejuvenation of the 
mortal who essays to be immortal. 

A word more on this point. If any naturalistic interpreta- 
tion be given to this myth, which is involved in the mission of 
Istar and reappears as a loan in Greece, it is not that of a 
decadent sun but of decadent vegetation refreshed by water. 
The interpretation of the Adonis myth given by Charles Vellay, 
Le Culte et les Eete^ d'' Adonis- Thamrnouz dans V Orient 
antique (Musee Guimet, 1904), reverts to the opinion held by 
many ancient writers. On p. 89, for example ("Ze soleil 
renait, comme le phenix. II est ressuscite I'Adonis aus beautes 
puissantes et fecondes, et il deploie sur le raonde le nouvel eclat 
de sa gloire"), the explanation is one with the view of Macro- 
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bius, Siiturn,, i. 21. As an ultimate explanation this is a retro- 
gression in view of all that has been written in regard to the 
interpretation of the myth in the last decade. What fades and 
is revived by water is not the sun but corn and grass. Through 
the whole Tammuz myth the same idea prevails. Tammuz is 
identified with the lord of Girshu as Shulgur in his capacity as 
' god of corn-heaps ' (Jastrow, Religion of the Babylonians^ p. 
58); as such, in the lament of Tammuz, he is called ^^ husband 
of Istar, shepherd, seed com that drank no water in the garden " 
(Saussaye, i. 191-193); and as such, even to the tenth century, 
Ta-uz is lamented in Syria as corn (Frazer, Goldeti Bough, ii. 
p. 119: ''The women bewail him because his lord slew him so 
cruelly, ground his bones in a mill and then scattered them to 
the wind"). M. Vellay's interpretation is valid only as affect- 
ing the Syrian cult, not the primitive meaning; but even then it 
implies that the darling of Byblos was a greater god than a 
review of the data would warrant. 

On p. 27 of my former paper I have suggested that the Poly- 
nesian wai ora^ water of life, is not really comparable with the 
earthly Fountain of Youth, its function being "to remove sick- 
ness and weakness and make immortal in an unearthly paradise." 
That this is the case will become clear if one compares what Dr. 
George Turner in his Samoa, p. 258, says of the vai ola, evi- 
dently identical with wai ora. Dr. Turner is describing the 
Samoan "hollow pit down which the spirits of the dead were 
su])posed to descend on the death of the body," and he says: 
"Those who have died of various diseases . . .all drifted 
along together [on the stream at the bottom of the pit]. They 
were, liowever, little more than alive, and this semi-conscious 
state continued until they reached the hades of Pulotu, where 
there was a bathing place called Vaiola, or "water of life." 
Whenever they bathed here all became lively and bright and 
vigorous. Infirmity of every kind flew away, and even the aged 
Vjecame young again." 

In the Am. Anthropologist, July-Sept. 1905, vol. vii, p. 
572, to which Professor Bourne has called my attention, Mr. W. 
R. Gerard says that, according to Martin's Beitrdge zur Ethno- 
graphie Amerikas, ii, p. 319, Bimini is an Arawak compound, 
equivalent to ' life-font '. In the list referred to, Martin gives to 
each of the elements of the word Bimini an independent mean- 
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ing, but I think it probable that the meaning of the parts is 
here extracted from the hypothetical meaning of the whole. 
Mr. Gerard himself says that to his knowledge there is no pas- 
sage in the Spanish historians which would "give countenance 
to such a supposition," as that himini was the verbal equivalent 
of 'life-font.' Till shown to be otherwise, I should regard Mar- 
tin's A'ocabulary as probably based on an analysis of bimini 
itself. It is surely not to be expected that, had the native word 
been an exact equivalent of 'life-font,' the point would have 
been passed over in silence by earlier writers. 

Professor Henry R. Lang, to whom my first paper owed refer- 
ences to early French and Spanish literature, has since favored 
me with several fresh references to sacred fountains mentioned 
by Spanish and Portuguese writers. Thus in the De Correctione 
Ru8ticorum oi Martinus Bracarensis, p. 31, ed. Caspari, "panem 
in fontem mittere," is a popular superstition, perhaps implying 
the hope of rejuvenation as reward of worship. A fountain 
called Lafuente de las virtudes is mentioned in Florez, Eajyafia 
Sagrada^ vol. xxi., pp. 264-265; but its virtues are not speci- 
fied. Marsi, Collect, Condi, ^ vol. xi., p. 1037 (A.D. 681), says: 
Sed cultores idolorum, veneratores lapidum, accensores facu- 
larum, et excolentes sacra fontium vel arborum admonemus ut 
agnoscartt quod ipsi se spontaneae morti subiiciunt. In Galicia, 
near El Padr6n (Margadon) there was a magic fountain cele- 
brated by Ambrosio de Morales ( Cordnica general de Espaiia^ 
vol. ix-x.). See Fita y Guerra, Santiago de Galicia^ p. 36 
{JRecuardos de un Viaje a Santiago de Galicia, Madrid, 1880). 
Finally may be mentioned the aqua de Md Martha, Braga, O 
Povo Portuguez, vol. ii., p. 130; the Fonte de leite (to procure 
lactation), p. 237; Jiio Souna, p. 314; d. S. Bartholomeu de 
Cabez (to cure all kinds of ills), p. 316. Compare also ibid., p. 
5^, where it is stated that the cult of fountains was prohibited 
by a council held in the year 743; and p. 119, where the cult is 
briefly described. None of these fountains is expressly a Foun- 
tain of Youth, but, as in the case of the milk-fountain, vigor is 
regained, and, as in the Bartholomeu fount, maladies are cured, 
and it is quite possible that some were actually fountains of 
youth. For Hafiz and the minnesingers, who find the Fountain 
in a kiss, it suffices to refer to Nyrop, The Kiss and its History 
(p. 37 of Harvey's translation). 
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N'ote on Professor Toifs Article on Message-Sacrif^ces^ p. 137 
(above), by E. W. H. 

It did not occur to me when Professor Toy's article was 
going through the press that some of the best illustrations of 
ambassadorial sacrifice are to be found in West Africa. Among 
the Ashantees, for example, a 'messenger' is sent to the spirit 
world as a sort of herald or announcer of the feast of first fruits, 
without special commission. Among the Bantama, howei'er, at 
a similar festival, the message was given to the king's fathers at 
length and with great care, and (in the case under notice), the 
postscript was added by means of a second messenger. See 
Macdonald, Religion and Myth, p. 77. Prof. Toy's concluding 
remark, that "a message supposes high gods — the ambassado- 
rial sacrifice is found only ... in a relatively advanced religious 
stage," seems to imply a denial of the fact that the message may 
be sent to ancestors; but I presume the 'heft of the remark' is 
in the word 'sacrifice,' as the author recognizes messages to the 
deceased on p. 144. 
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The annual meeting of the Society was' held in Springfield, 
Mass., on Thursday and Friday of Easter week, April 27th and 
28th, in the lecture room of the Art Museum. 

The following members were present at one or 'more of the 
sessions : 



Asakawa 




Hock 




Mttller 




Smith 


AUen, F. S. 




Hopkins, 


E. W. 


Mam ford, 
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Spooner 


Arnold, W. 
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Hume, R. 
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Atkinson 




Jackson 
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Ward, W. H. 


Barret 




Jewett 




Paton 




Warren, W. F. 


Cams 




Lanman 




Peters 




Winslow 


Elwell 




LiUy 




Popper 




Woods 


Fisher 




Lyon 




Prince 




Yohannan 


Gray 




Moore, G. 


F. 


Ranke 




[Total, 41.] 


Grieve, Miss L.C. 


Morris, Miss 


Reisner 






Haas 




Moxom 




Ryder 







The first session began on Thursda}'- morning at eleien 
o'clock, with' Vice-President William Hayes Ward in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, held 
in Washington, D. C, April Tth and 8th, 1904, was dispensed 
with, inasmuch as they had already been j)rinted and distrib- 
uted. 

The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
by Dr. Philip S. Moxom in the form of a ])rinted programme. 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Thursday afternoon at half past two o'clock, Friday morning at 
nine, and Friday afternoon at two. The session on Friday 
afternoon was set apart for the reading of papers in the Section 
for the Historical Study of Religions. 
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Arrangements were made for a dinner at Cooley's Hotel on 
ThurHday eveninor, at half past seven o'clock, and for an informal 
gathering in the same hotel on Friday ei^ening. 

The Curator of the Art Museum invited the members of the 
Society to inspect the collections, under his conduct, on Friday 
afternoon after the close of the session. 

The C'orresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, report<?d as 
follows: 

Letters of acceptance have been received from all those elected 
to membership at the last Meeting. Acknowledgments have 
been received of books given both to the library (in response to 
the appeal made by the Rector and Librarian) of the University 
of Turin, and to the Reale Accademia del Lincei^ which had 
requested this Society to send a set of the Journal. There has 
been added to the list of exchanges the Kthiiologlcal Survey Pub- 
lications^ Manila, P. I. The resignations of Mr. Oilman from 
the presidency and of Mr. Van Name from the librarianship of 
the Society have been received by the Secretary. 

Three delegates were appointed to represent the Society at 
the Oriental Congress, Prof. Ilaupt, Prof. Bloomfield, and Prof. 
Jackson. These gentlemen, on acci^pting the appointment, were 
also made delegates to the same Congress from the United 
States and as such received official recognition from the Secre- 
tary of State. Dr. Abbot and Dr. Ewing were appointed dele- 
gates to represent the Society at the celebration of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in response to an inA'itation 
from the Honorary Secretary of that Society. The Prospectus 
and Programme of the Universite Saint- Joseph, Beyrouth, 
Syria, was sent to the Corresponding Secretary with the request 
that it be laid before the Society. 

President Gilman has sent to the Secretary a geographical 
note which was written by Andrew T. Piatt (a missionary who 
died in 1872) an<l sent to Mr. C4ilman when the latter was a 
student of Physical Oeography. It is a criticism of maps new 
and old of the part of Asia Minor familiar to Mr. Pratt. The 
Secretary does not know whether it contains today anything 
worth publishing. Mr. (Oilman himself would be the best author- 
ity on that point; but he unfortunately is not here and in his 
letter he suggests only that it might be sufficiently interest- 
ing to be placed among the archives of the Society, which will 
of course be done. As an example of Mr. Pratt's note the fol- 
lowing may be cited: ''The waters of ' Saru,' a village 2 m. 
north-west of Aintab are erroneously brought, in the old 
map, to Aintab . . I notice on the new map a stream 
running from Azaz into this river [Kuweit] ; there is no stream 
worth notice . . Neither map lays down a considerable lake 
near Marash." Mr. Pratt notices some particulars in which 
the new maj) [of 1850] '4ias erroneously varied from the map of 
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1844," mentions that "south of Derencleh l\ hours is a village" 
erroneously called Ashuk, really called by the natives '' Ashodi," 
etc. 

Our esteemed friend Dr. Grierson writes that Janakpur, loeMed 
in Chutia-Nagpur by Dr. Gray in his recent article on the 
Bhartrharinirveda, is really in the Nepal Tarai, close to the 
British frontier, nearly due north of the town of Darbhanga, 
being thus much nearer Gorakhpur than was stated by Dr. Gray, 
JAGS. XXV, p. 198. "Yoga philosophy," Dr. Grierson adds, 
"is still much studied by Maithila pandits." As Dr. Grierson 
states that he is well acquainted with Janakpur, "being one of 
the few Europeans who have been allowed into it," his descrip- 
tion seems worth preserving. "No dead thing is allowed to be 
within (I think) five kroias of the shrine, and so during my stay 
I fed on sweetmeats and champagne. Meat was of course an 
impossibility. About fourteen miles to the northeast of Janak- 
pur, near the foot of the hills, is a place called Dhankhet 
(Dhanu-ksetra). " There a black ridge is pointed out as "the 
fragments of Siva's bow, which was broken by Rama." The 
town is traditionally Janaka's home, where the wedding of Rama 
and Sitfi took place. "All the country round is full of sites 
traditionally connected with the wedding." Sitamarhi, close by 
in the Muzaffarpur District, is said to be the place where Sita 
issued from the ground at the point of the ploughshare . 
Play-writing is still a popular form of composition in Mithilfi. 
At the present day the prose is written in Sanskrit and Prfikrit, 
but the songs are in Mfiitill." 

A letter from Dr. Laufer, of the Museum of Natural History in 
New York, requests information in regard to collections from India 
in the United States. Members knowing of such collections wuU 
confer a favor on the Museum by informing Dr. Laufer or the 
Secretary. The latter knows only the Washington and Phila- 
delphia collections. 

Dr. Fletcher Gardner of Bulalacao, Mindoro, P. I., had 
promised to send to the Society a paper on Philippine folk-lore. 
He now writes, however, that his maimscripts have already been 
dispatched to this country for publication ; but in lieu of these 
he has very kindly presented the Society with a set of bamboo 
writings of the "Mangyan savages" (Query, can "saiage" 
a,pply to those who read and write?), including "a hitherto 
unpublished Malay alphabet or syllabary with translations and 
transliterations," together with a paper on the manners and 
custonis of the Mangyans and the relations of their alphabet. 
"These writings," Dr. Fletcher says, "are nearly unique in the 
United States. Mr. E. E. Ayer of Chicago has a small collec- 
tion made for him by the writer [Dr. Gardner], and it is possible 
that the Smithsonian has a series made by the Mangyans at the 
St. Louis Exposition. It is unlikely that there are others." 
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To conclude this report, greetings have been conveyed to the 
Society by several members unable to be present, President 
Gilman, Prof. Francis Brown, Prof. Jastrow, Dr. Scott, and Mr. 
Orne. 

The <leath of the following members of the Society was 
reported : 

HONORARY MEMBER 
Dr. Edward William West. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS 
Professor Samuel Ives Cartiss. 
Professor Maxwell Sommerville. 
Joseph Trumbull Stickney. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBER 
Rev. Lewis Grout. 

The death of A. Iljalmar Edgren, a former member of the 
Society, was also announced. 

Professor Jackson spoke of the services of Dr. West to Iran- 
ian philology and history. Brief tributes were paid to Professor 
Curtiss by Messrs. Moore, Cams, Moxom, and Ward; to Profes- 
sor Sommerville by Messrs. Ward and Hopkins; to Professor 
Edgren and Mr. Stickney by Professor Lanman; and to Mr. 
Grout by Professor Hopkins an<l Dr. Ward. Professor Lanman 
also spoke of the work of Geheimrath Boehtlingk, an Honorary 
Member of the Society, whose death, on April 1, 11104, was 
recorde<l in the last volume of the Journal. 

The report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, was 
presented through Professor Lanman, and is as follows: 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 

ENDING DECEMBER 81, 1904. 

Receipts. 

Balance from old account, Dec. 81, 1903 $ 798.94 

Dues (193) for 1904 $965.00 

** (31) for other years 155.00 

** (17) for Hist. S. R. Sect 84.00 

$1,154.00 

Sales of publications 807.78 

Withdrawn from Savings Banks 845.00 

State Nat. Bank Dividends $105.97 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bk 10.03 

'* Prov. Inst, for Savings 51.69 

167.69 

Gross receipts for the year 1,974.47 

$3,778.41 
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Expenditures. 

T., M. &T. Co., printing etc. vol. XXIV" $700.04 

vol. XXV 728.18 

** ** sundries.. 48.46 

** 12 reams paper 50.40 

♦1,527.08 

Subvention to Orient. Bibliogr. 95.88 

Postage, etc., Librarian, (2 years) 21.78 * 

** Treasurer, ** 26.64 

Honorariums to editors " 300.00 

848.42 

Cash on hand 80.00 

Balance on general account 772.53 

$2,773.41 
STATEMENT. 

1903 1904 

I. Bradley Type Fund(N. H. Savings Bank) $2,065.88 $2,192.52 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings). 1,000.00 1,000.00 

III. State National Bank Shares 1,950.00 1,950.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund 225.00 225.00 

V. Connecticut Savings Bank deposit 100.00 5.52 

VI. National Savings Bank deposit 100.00 10.50 

VIL Accrued Interest in II 464.43 516.12 

Vm. ** * IV..... 59.95 69.98 

IX. ** '» V 74.38 

X. ** ** VI 74.86 

XL Cashonhand 798.94 67.68 

$6,912.44 $6,087.82 

The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Oertel and 
Sanders, was presented by Professor Oertel, and is as follows : 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found all correct. 

Auditors i HANNS OERTEL, 
Auditors, 1 FRANK K. SANDERS. 

New Haven, Conn., April 24, 1905. 

The report was accepted and put on file. 

The report of the Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, was 
presented through Professor Oertel, and is as follows: 

VOL. XXVI. 28 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
Report of the Librarian for Year Ending April 27, 1905. 

The additions to the library for the year past have been 180 volumes, 
129 parts of volumes and 27 pamphlets. 

From Lady Meux the Society has received the **Book of Paradise" by 
Palladius and others, the Syriac texts and English translation edited by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, in two large octavo volumes. This is ** Lady Meux 
Itfanuscript " No. 6. For Nos. 1-5 of these costly publications acknowl- 
edgment has been made in previous reports. 

Among the gifts of the Government of India is a nearly complete set, 
in 45 volumes, of the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

The number of titles entered in the Accession book is now 5428, 
manuscripts 188. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ADDISON VAN NAME, 

Librarian, 

New Haven, April 26, 1905. 

The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Hopkins 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Torrey, and is as 
follows : 

EDITORS' REPORT 

The Editors for the current year have brought out two parts of the 
Journal, namely the First Half and Second Half of vol. XXV, contain- 
ing 360 pages, including the Proceedings of the last Meeting, the List of 
Members, and Notices, or 840 pages without these additions. 

The Fii*st Half of vol. XXVI. is already well under way. It is due to 
appear in July, but will probably be ready before that time. 

The followinsx persons, recommended h^' the Directors, were 
duly elected members of the Society: 

HONORARY MEMBERS 
Professor Karl Gelduer. 
Dr. George A. Grierson. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS 
E. Everett Conant. 
Dr. D. J. Doherty. 
Mr. Ralph Hall Ferris. 
Mr. Clarence Stanley Fisher. 
Dr. Fletcher Gardner. 
Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes. 
Mr. John Day Jackson. 
Prof. W. Max Mfiller. 
Dr. Hermance Ranke. 
Mr. H. R. Mayo Thom. 
Rev. El wood Worcester. 
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MEMBER OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY 

OF RELIGIONS 
Prof. Irving F. Wood. 

The Vice-President appointed Dr. Moxom, Mr. Hume, and 
Professor Jackson a committee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year, to report at the last session of the Society. 

At 12 o'clock thfe Society proceeded to the reading of papers. 
The following communications were presented: 

Mr. L. C. Barret, of Johns Hopkins L'niversity, Transliteration 
and proposed text edition of the first book of the Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda. 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale University, The Jaiminiya text 
of the Cyavana legend. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, The Magi in 
Marco Polo, and the cities in Persia from which they came to 
worship the infant Christ. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, An account of the 
history, progress, and present prospects of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. 

At one o'clock the Society took a recess till half-past two. 

The Society reassembled at half -past two. Vice President 
Ward in the chair. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 

Professor Prince, of Columbia University, The Pierpont 
Morgan Babylonian axehead. — Remarks were made by Dr. 
Ward. 

Dr. J. P. Peters, of New York, The Nippur Library. — 
Remarks were made by Professor Prince and Dr. Ranke. 

President W. F. Warren, of Boston University, Problems 
still unsolved in Indo-Aryan cosmology. — Remarks were made 
by Professor Lanman. 

Professor Lyon, of Harvard L^niversity, Assyriological Notes. 
Remarks were made by Drs. Ward, Peters, and Ranke. 

Professor Oertel, of Yale T^niversity, Contributions from the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana. Fifth Series. — Remarks were made by 
Professor Hopkins. 

Professor Jewett, of the University of Chicago, A proposed 
edition of part of the Mir'at uz-Zaman of Sibt Ibn ul-JauzI. — 
Remarks were made by Professors Torrey and Lanman. 

Dr. Yohannan, of Columbia University, An Oriental charm. 

Mr. L. C. Barret, of Johns Hopkins LTniversity, Some Sarada 
manuscripts of the Kfithaka Grhya Sutra. — Remarks were made 
by Professors Hopkins, Lanman, and Jackson. 

Dr. L. H. Gray, the Viddhasfilabhaiijika of Rajasekhara, now 
first translated from the Sanskrit and Prfikrit. 
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Professor Lanraan continued his remarks on the Harvard Ori- 
ental Series, exhibiting proofs of Dr. Ryder's translation of 
''The Little Clay Cart." 

At five o'clock the Society adjourned to nine o'clock Friday 
morning. 

The Society met on Friday morning at nine o'clock, Vice- 
President Ward in the chair. 

Communications were presented as follows: 

Dr. F. Gardner, of Manila, P. I., The Hampangan alphabet of 
Mindoro, presented by Professor Hopkins. 

Dr. J. H. Woods, of Harvard University, The dates of the 
Yoga-Bhasya and of the life of Paramartha. — Remarks were 
made by Professor Lanman. 

Dr. Paul Cams, of Chicago, Traces of Babylonian influence 
on China. — Remarks were made by Mr. Lilly. 

Dr. L. H. Gray described Mrs. Mumford's "Book of the 
Ancient Sword." 

Dr. A. W. Ryder, of Harvard University, Introduction to a 
translation of the Mrcchakatika. 

Professor H. P. Smith, of Amherst College, Early Hebrew 
Polytheism. — Remarks were made by Messrs. Ranke, Mttller, 
Barret, and Moore. 

Professor W. M. Mttller, of Philadelphia, Report on a mission 
to Egypt for the Carnegie Institution. — Remarks were made by 
Dr. Reisner. 

Dr. D. 13. Spooner, of Harvard University, A critical study 
of Mallinatha's comment on the Meghaduta. 

Dr. (t. a. Reisner, of Cairo, Egypt, The cemetery of the first - 
pyramid at Gizeh (illustrated with lantern). 

Professor J. R. Jewett, of Chicago University, read a report 
by Professor Breasted, of the same University, on the proposed 
series of Ancient Records. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University, showed 
photographs of the inscription of King Darius at Kerman. 

Dr. A. Yohannan, of Columbia University (in conjunction 
with Professor Jackson), Notes on some Persian references to 
Zoroaster and his religion. 

Prof. Moore, on behalf of Professor T. F. Wright, who was 
unable to be present, laid before the Society a volume on the 
Tombs at Marissa, by Dr. Thiersch and Peters, published by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

At 12 o'clock the Society took a recess till two o'clock. 

The Society resumed its sessions at two o'clock. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
the next meeting of the Society would be held in New Haven, 
Conn., April lirth, 20th, and 21st, 1000. Professors Hopkins 
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and Torrey were named as a Committee of Arrangements for 
that meeting. 

The Directors further reported that they had appointed Pro- 
fessor E. Washburn Hopkins and Professor C. C. Torrey, Edi- 
tors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The Vice-President appointed Mr. John Day Jackson and Mr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes to audit the Treasurer's accounts for the 
year 1905-1906. 

The Committee appointed at the first session to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year reported through its Chairman, Dr. P. S. 
Moxom. The report was accepted, and the following officers 
were unanimously elected: 

Prewcten*— President Daniel Coit Oilman, of Washington, D. C. 

Fice-Pre«idcn<«— Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary - Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Hayen. 

Recording Secretary —"FrofesaoT George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions — Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

JVccwurer— Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Xtdrarian— Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven. 

Directors— The officers above named ; and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Richard Gottheil and A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul Haupt, of 
Baltimore ; Professor Henry Hyvemat, of Washington ; Professor 
Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 

The Committee recommended, also, that the Society, through 
the Corresponding Secretary, express to Mr. Addison Van Name, 
who had asked to be relieved of the duties of Librarian, its 
grateful appreciation of his long and faithful service in that 
office; and it was so ordered. 

They further recommended : That a committee on nominations 
for the next annual meeting be appointed at this meeting ; and 
that in future the President be requested to prepare an address 
on some phase of the progress or significance of Oriental studies, 
to be read at the annual meeting. These recommendations were 
adopted. 

The committee appointed under this resolution to nominate 
officers to be chosen at the next annual meeting consists of Pro- 
fessors Moore, Jackson, and Jastrow. 

The Society proceeded to the reading of papers in the Section 
for the Historical Study of Religions, Vice-President C. R. Lan- 
man in the chair. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 
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Mi8S L. C. G. Grieve, of Ocean Grove, X. J., Some religious 
aspects of the plague in India. 

Dr. W. II. Ward, of New York, The Sacred Tree of the As- 
syrians. 

Miss Margaretta Morris, of Philadelphia, Harvest gods of the 
Land Dyaks of Borneo. 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of Yale University, The 
Fountain of Youth. 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University, Og, King of Ba- 
shan, in Mohammedan legend. 

Professor C. R. Lanman, The lessons of the East for the 
West. — Remarks were made by Messrs. Ward and Woods. 

The following resohition of thanks was unanimously adopt<»d : 
The American Oriental Society desires to express their sincere 
thanks to the Curator and Trustees of tlie Art Museum for their 
kind attention and to the Committee of Arrangements for their 
efficient services. 

At four o'clock the Society adjourned to meet in New Haven, 
Conn., April 19th, 1006. 

The following papers were presented by title: Professor Ar- 
nold, Solomon's horse-trade; The Palmyrene inscriptions in the 
Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. — Dr. Blake, The doubling in 
JiarniMa^ liamiWiin\ Bisayan dialects. — Professor Boiling (with 
Dr. von Negelein), Announcement of an edition of the Atharva 
Veda Parisistas. — Professor Harper, The Chicago University 
Expedition to Babylonia. — Mr. Haas, The Prakrit text of Raja- 
sekhara's Viddhasalabhanjikfi. — Dr. Langdon, The supposed 
variant of AH. 82, 7-14, 1042. — Mr. Lythgoe, An early prehis- 
toric cemetery at Naga ed-Der. — Professor Mills, The Pahlavi 
text of Yasna xvii. — Mrs. Ruutz-Rees, Certain differences in 
Aryan antl Semitic thought. — Dr. Spoer, Palmyrene tesserae. — 
Professor Tov, An earlv form of sacrifice. 
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Additions to the Library. 
April, 1898— April, 1905. 



From Velandai Gopala Aiyer^ Chitoor. 
The chronology of Ancient India. By V. Q. Aiyer. Madras, IdOl. 8". 

From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xxxiii. 

18-27, xxxiv-xxxix, xl. 1-17. Boston, 1898-1905. S\ 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xii. 4, 6, 

xiii. 1. Cambridge, 1898-1904. 4°. 

From the American Antiquainan Society, 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New series. Vol. xii. 
2, 8, xiii-xvi. Worcester, 1898-1905. 8^ 

From the American Geographical Society. 

Journal of the American Geographical Society. Vol. xxx. 2-5, xxxi-xxxvi, 
xxxvii. 1-8. New York, 1898-1905. 8". 

From the American Philosophical Society, 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Nos. 157, 158, 160-178 ; 

Memorial volume I. Philadelphia, 1898-1905. 
Report of the memorial meeting, January 16, 1900, in honor of the late 

Daniel Garrison Brinton, M.D. Philadelphia, 1900. S\ 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New series. Vol. 

xix. 2, 8, XX, xxi. 1. Philadelphia, 1898-1905. 4\ 

From the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 

Year book of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 1908, 1904. Bal- 
timore, 1903-4. 8^ 

From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam, 

Koninklijke Akademie der Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Verhandelin- 
gen. Afdeeling letterkunde. Deel ii-v. Amst., 1898-1904. 8^ 

Verslagen en mededeelingen. i v. Reeks. Deel i-vi. Amst., 1897-1904. 8**. 

Jaarboek. 1897-1903. Amst., 1898-1904. 8^ 

Carmen praemio aureo omatum in certamine poetico Hoeuftiano. 1898- 
1904. Amst., 1898-1904. S\ 
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From the Rev. Gibson C. Andrews. 
The story of cre&tion. By G. C. Andrews. Greenville, Ga., 1900. 8°. 

From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bibliotheca Indica. New series. No. 910-948, 950-1028, 1025-6, 1028-1108 ; 
viz: 

Aitareya Brfthmana of the Rig Veda. Vol. iv. 4, 5. 

Ann Bh&syam. Fasc. 5. 

Marka^deya Parfti^am, translated. Fasc. 6. 

NyRya Varttikam. Fasc. 5. 

Parfts'ara Smiiti. Fasc. 6. 

S'ranta Stltra of Apastamba. Vol. iii. 15-17. 

S'ranta SQtra of S'aijkhayana. Vol. iv. 1. 

Taittirlya Sanhita. Fasc. 48-45. 

Tattva Chintamaiji. Vol. iv, pt. 2, fasc. 8-10. 

Vjrhat Svayambhfl Pnr&nam. Vol. i. 6. 

Kala VivCka. Fasc. 8-5. 

Padnmwati. Fasc. 2-4. 

Sher Phyin. Vol. iii. 3-6. 

Mnntakhab-nt-TawarIkh, translated. Vol. i. 6, 7. 

Al-Muqnaddasl's Ahsanu-t-TagSsIm. Vol. i. 2, 8. 
Advaitaeinta Kanstubha. Ed. by Girlndranatha Datta. Fasc. 1, 2. Cal- 
cutta, 1901-4. 8'. 
Balambhaltl, a commentary on the Mitaksara. Vol. i. 1. Calc, 1904. 8*. 
Bandhayana S'antra SQtram. Ed. by W. Caland. Vol. i. 1, 2. Calc, 

1904. 8^ 
Bhatta Dipika. By Kha^ida Deva. Ed. by Chandrakanta. Fasc. 1-5. Calc, 

1899-1904. 8". 
QatadtLsai^I. By Qrlman-Nigamflnta-Maha-De^ika. Fasc. 1, 2. Calc, 

1903-4. 8". 
Qatapatha BrShmana of the White Yajnrveda, with commentary of Sayana. 

Vol. i. 1-7, iii. 1-5. Calc, 1900-04. 8". 
Qatasahaarika-Prajfiii-Paramita. Ed. by Pratapacandra Ghosa. Pt. i. 1-9. 

Calc, 1902-5. 8^ 
giokavartika. Translated by GanganathaJha. Fasc. 1-5. Calc. , 1900-4. 8**. 
Qniddha Kriya Kaumudl. By Govindananda Eavikanka^acaryya. Ed. by 

Kamalakrsna Smrtibhfisa^a. Fasc. 1-6. Calc, 1902-8. 8**. 
Dana Kriya Kaumudl. By Govindananda. 2 fasc. Calc, 1902-8. 8'. 
S'uddhikaumudl. By Govindananda. Fasc. 1. Calc, 1904. 8\ 
Varsa Kriya Kaumudl. By Govindananda. 6 fasc. Calc, 1901-2. 8**. 
Gadadhara Paddhati Kalasara. Ed. by Sadayiva Migra. Vol. i. 1-7. Calc, 

1901-4. 8*. 
Mahabhusya Pradlpoddyota. By Nage^a Bhatta. Ed. by Bahuvallabha 

gastri. Vol. i, ii. Calc, 1901-4. 8^ 
Nityacara-Paddhatih. By Vidyakara Vajapeyl. Ed. by Vinoda Vihari 

Bhattacaryya. V61. i. Calc, 1901-3. 8^ 
Nityacara Pradlpah. By Narasimha Vajapeyl. Fasc. 1-5. Calc, 1908-4. 

S\ 
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Prabandhaointamani. By Merutunga Ac&rya. Translated by C. N. Tawney. 

afasc. Calc, 18»9. S\ 
Prakrita Paingalam. Ed. by Chandra Mohano Ghosba. 7 fasc. Calo., 

1900-2. 8^ 
Prajfiakaramati^s commentary on the Bodhicaryftvatara of Qftntideva. £d. 

by L. de la Valine Poussin. Fasc. 1-8. Calc, 1901-3. 8^ 
Sugruta SambitA. Translated by A. F. R. Hoemle. Fasc. 1. Calc, 1897. 8'. 
Tantravartika of Kmnftrila Bhatta. Translated by Ganganfttha Jhft. Fasc. 

1-3. Calc, 1903^. 8^ 
Tattv&rthftdhigama. By Umasvatl. Ed. by Mody Kesbavlal Premcband. 

Vol. i. 1, 2. Calc, 1903-4. S\ 
Trikapda-Ma^danam. By Bhaskara Migra. Ed. by Candrnkanta. 8 fasc. 

Calc*, 1898-1903. 8^ 
Upanitibhavaprapafica Katba. By Siddharsi. Ed. by P. Peterson and H. 

Jacobi. Fasc 1-7. _Calc, 1899-1904. 8". 
Vallala Caritam. By Annnda Bhatta. Ed. by Haraprasad. Fasc. 1. Calc, 

1904. 8^ 
Vidhana-Parijata. Ed. by Taraprasanna Vidyaratna. Vol. i. 1-6. Calc, 

1903-4. 8". 
Biyazn-s-Salatln. Translated by Mania vi Abdas Salam. 5 fasc. Calc, 

1902-4. 8°. 
Akbamama. Translated by H. Beveridge. Vol. i, ii. 1. Calc, 1897- 

1904. 8^ 
Catalogue of the printed books and MSS. in Sanskrit belonging to the Orien- 
tal library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Fasc i-iv. Calc, 1899- 

1904. 8^ 

Report on the search of Sanskrit MSS. (1895-1900). By M. Haraprasad. 
Calc, 1901. 4°. 

From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 1898, 
July, Oct.; 1899-1908; 1904, Jan., July, Oct.; 1895, Jan. London, 1898- 

1905. 8°. 

Catalogue of the South Indian MSS. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

By M. Wintemitz. London, 1902. 8^ 
New researches into the composition and exegesis of the Qoran. By H. 

Hirschfeld. London, 1902. 4^ 

From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 54-59, 
with extra number on * The origin of Bombay,* by J. G. da Cunha. Bom- 
bay, 1898-1904. 8". 

From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 48-54. 
Colombo, 1898-1904. 
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From the CJiina Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, 

Journal of the China Branch of the Rojal Asiatic Society. No. 28, 30. 
Shanghai, 1898-99. 8^ 

From the Italian Asiatic Society. 
Giomale della Societk AHiaiica Italiana. Vol. xi-xvi. Roma, 1898-1908. 8". 

From the Asiatic Society of Pans. 

Jonmal asiatiqne. 7* s^r. Tome xi-xx. 8* s^r. Tome i-iii, iv. 1, 2. 
Paris, 1898-1904. 8^ 

From M. Auguste Barth^ Paris. 

Bulletin des religions d'Inde. i-v. [Ex traits de la Revue de Phistoire des 
religions, 1899-1902], and ten other Ekctraits. 

From the Batavian Society of Art^t and Sciences, 

Verhaudelingen van het Batav. Genootschap yan Kunsten en Wetenschap- 

pen. Deel xlviii. 8, xlix. 2, 3, l-liv, Iv. 1, 3, Ivi. 1. Batavia, 1896- 

1904. 8^ • 

Notulen yan de algemeenen en bestuurs-vergaderingen. Deel xxxiv. 3, 4, 

xxxv-xli, xlii. 1, 2, and Register, 1889-98. Batavia, 1896-1904. 8^ 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land -en Volkenkunde. Deel xxxiz. 4-6, 

xl-xlvii. Batavia, 1896-1904. 8^ 
Dagh-Register gehouden in't Casteel Batavia, 1631-34, 1636, 1643-45, 1647- 

48, 1656-57, 1670-72, 1675-77. Batavia and 's-Gravenhage. 1898-1904. 8^ 
Nederlandsche-Indischplakaatboek. Deel xvi, 1810-11. Batavia, 1897. 8°. 
De Java-oorlog van 1825-1^0. Door P. J. F. Louw. 3de deel. Batavia, 

1904. 8". 
Rapport van de Commissie in Nederlandsch-Indi6 voor oudbeidkundig 

onderzoek op Java en Madoera, 1901-2. Batavia, 1904. 8**. 
De Tjandi MSndoet voor de restauratie. Door B. Kerjes en C. den Hamer. 

Batavia, 1903. 4°. 
Catalogus der munten en amuletten van China, Japan, Corea en Annam 

behoerende tot de numismatische verzameling. Batavia, 1904. 8**. 

From the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Philosophische und historische Abhandlungen der kSniglichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1897-1903. Berlin, 1898-1904. 4^ 

Sitzungsberichte der kOn. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1898-1904. Berlin, 
1898-1904. 8^ 

From the Royal Library, Berlin. 

Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kOnigliehen Bibliothek zu Berlin : 
Bd. xiii. Verzeichniss der lateinischen Handschriften, von V. Rose. Bd. 
ii. 1. Berlin, 1901. 4*. 
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Bd. xxii. VerzeichniBS der arabischen Handscbriften, von W. Ahlwardt. 

Bd. X. Berlin, 1899. 4^ 
Bd. xxiii. 1 , 2. Verzeichniss der syrischen Handschriften, von E. Sacban. 

Abtb. i, ii. Berlin, 1899. 4'. 

From the Seminary for Oriental LanguogeSy Berlin, 

Mittbeilangen des Seminars fiir Orientaliscbe Spraeben an der kOniglicben 
Universitat zn Berlin. Jabrg. iii-vi. Berlin, 1900-1903. 8^ 

From the Society of Biblical Archaeology . 

Proceedings of tbe Society of Biblical Arcbseology. Vol. xx. 8-8, xxi-xxvi, 
xxvii. 1-3. London, 1898-1905. S\ 

• From Kofffids BXdxos. 

*H XtpcSvrfffos Tov ay lov 6povi "A^w. "Tirb Kofffidi BXdxou. 'Ev BAXy. 1903. 8**. 

From the Royal Bohemian Society of Sciences, Prague. 

Jabresbericbt der kon. bObmiscben Qesellscbaft der Wissenscbaften, 1896- 

1902. Prag, 1897-1903. 8^ 
Sitznngsbericbte d. k5n. bObm. Gesellscb. der Wiss., Classe ftlr Gescb., 

Pbilos. und Pbilol., 1890-1902. Prag, 1897-1903. 8". 
Spisy posten^ jnbilejnj cenon. xii, xiv. Prag, 1901-2. 8^. 
Prameny k synod^m strany Praisk^ a T^borsk^ v l^tecb 1441-1444, vydal Z. 

Nejedl^. Prag, 1900. H\ 

From M. Alfred Boissier. 

Note snr un nonvean document babylonien se rapportant k I'extipiscine. 
Genfeve, 1901. 8". 

From the Bombay Anthropological Society. 

Jonmal of tbe Bombay Antbropological Society. Vol. v. 8, vi. 1, 3-8, vii. 
1, 2, 4. Bombay, 1901-4. 8'. 

From the Librairie ilmile Bouillon, Paris. 
Vie d'Al-Hadjdjadj Ibn Yousof. Par J. P^rier. Paris, 1904. 8'. 

From Prof. Renward Brandstetter. 

Tagalen nnd Madagassen. Eine spracbvergleicbende Darstellnng. By R. 
Brandstetter. Lnzem, 1902. 8°. 

Frmn the Royal Brera Observatory, Milan. 

Al-BattanI, sive Abatenii opus astronomicnm arabice editnm, latine versnm, 
adnotationibns instrnctnm, a C. A. Nallino. Pars, i, iii. Mediolani, 1899- 
1903. 4^ 
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From the British Museum. 

Catalogne of the Sanskrit MSS. in the British Mnsenm. By C. Bendall. 

Lond., 1902. 8". 
Supplementary catalogne of Chinese books and MSS. in the British Mnsenm. 

By R. K. Donglas. Lond., 1908. 4^ 

From the International Buddhist Society. 
Bnddhism : an illustrated quarterly review. Vol. i. 3, 4. Rangoon, 1904. 8*. 

From the Buddhist Text and Anthropological Society of India, 

Journal of the Buddhist Text and Anthropological Society. Vol. v. 4, vi, 
vii, 1, 2. Calcutta, 1898-1901. 8^ 

FYom James Burgess, LL.D. 

Buddhist art in India. Translated from the Handbuch of A. QrUnwedel by 
Agnes C. Gibson, revised and enlarged by James Burgess. London, 

1901. 8". 

Gandhara sculptures. By James Burgess. Lond., 1908. 4**. [Jour, Indian 
Art and Industry. No. 69.] 

Digambara Jaina iconography. Bombay, 1904. 4"*. [From Indian Anti- 
quary. Vol. 32.] 

From Baron Carra de Vaitar. 

Etrusca. No. i-iii. By Baron Can*a de Vaux. Paris, 1904. 8*. [From 
Le Mus^on.] 

From Robert N. Oust, LL.D, 

Memoirs of past years of a septuagenarian. By R. N. Cust. Privately 
printed. Hertford, 1899. 8". 

From Vicole Pratique des J^tudes Bibliques, Jerusalem. 
Revue Biblique. Nouv. s^r. Ann^e i, ii. 1, 2. Paris, 1904-5. 8'. 

From VEcole Fran^ise d^E^trime Orient. 

Bulletin de T^cole Frangaise d'ExtrSme Orient. Tome i, ii. Hanoi, 

1901-2. 8^ 
Inventaire descriptif des monuments du Cambodge, avec atlas. Par E. 

Lunet de Lajonquiere. Paris, 1902. 8° and fol. 
Numismatique annamtte. Par D. Lacroix. Saigon, 1900. 8°, planches, 4*. 
Nouvelles recherches sur les Chams. Par A. Cabaton. Paris, 1901. 8°. 
Phon^tique annamite (dialecte du Haut-Annam). Par L. Cadi^re. Paris 

1902. 8". 

Elements de Sanskrit classique. Par V. Henry. Paris, 1902. 8^ 
Pr^is de grammaire Palie. Par V. Henry. Paris, 1904. 8°. 
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From VJi^cole des Langufs Orientates Vivantea, Paris, 

Les mannBcrits arabeh de I'flecnrial d^crits par H. Derenbouig. Tome ii. 1. 

Paris, 1908. 8". 
Snppl^ment k la Bibliographie cor^enne (jusq^en 1899). Par M. Conrant. 

Paris, 1901. 8". 
Efisai de maouel pratique de la laogue Mand^. Par M. Delafosse. Paris, 

1901. 8°. 
£l-Bokhftri. Les traditions islamiqnes tradilites de Tarabe par O. Hondas 

et W. Margais. Tome i. Paris, 1903. 8^ 
Les populations finnoises des bassins da Volga et de la Kama. Par J. N. 

Smimov. V* partie. Paris, 1898. 8^ 
'Onmftra du Yemen, sa vie et son oeuvre. Texte arabe pnblie par H. Deren- 

bonrg. Tome i, ii. Paris, 1897-1903. 8°. , • 

Tarikh es-Sondan, par Abderrahman ben Abdallah et-Tonboukti. Texte 

arabe et traduction f rangaise par O. Hondas. Paris, 1898-1900, 2 vols. 8°. 
Description des Sles de VArchipel, par C. Bnondelmonti. Version grecqne 

pnbli^ avec nne tradnction fran^aise par 6. Legrand. !'• partie. Paris, 

1897. 8". 
Le livre de la cr^tion et d'histoire, par Abon Z^ld Ahmed ben Sahl 

el-Balkhl, public et tradnit par C. Hnart. Tome i-iii. Paris, 1899- 

1903. 8". 
Dictionnaire annamite-fran^ais. Par J. Bonet. Paris, 1899-1900. 2 vols. 8°. 
Tedzkiret en Nisian n Akhb&r Molonk es-Soudan. Texte arabe et traduction 

par O. Hondas. Paris, 1899-1900. 2 vols. 8^ 
Bibliographie des onvrages publics en Chine par les Enrop^ens an 17« et an 

18« sifecle. By H. Cordier. Paris, 1901. 8^ 
Nan-Tchao Ye-Che. Histoire particnli^re de Nan-Tcbao. Traduction d'une 

histoire de Tancien Yun-Nan. Par C. Sainson. Paris, 1904. 8^ 
Moreeanx choisis en grec savant du 19® si^le. Par £. Legrand. Paris, 

1908. 8°. 
Manuel de la langue Tamonle. Par J. Vinson. Paris, 1908. 8**. 
La langue Wolof! Par J.-B. Rambaud. Paris, 1908. 8'. 

From the Society of Ethnography f Paris, 

Bulletin de la Soci^t^ d'Ethnographie. No. 97, 98, 108-111, 115-127. Paris, 

1896-1900. 8". 
M^moires du Comity Sinico-Japonais. Tome xx. 2-5. Paris, 1897-1908. 8*. 
Revue orientale et am^ricaine. Tome i-iii, iv. 1, 4. Paris, 1875-95. 8**. 
Alliance Scientifiqne Universelle. Annales. 2* s^r. Tome v, vi. Paris, 

1898-1900. 8^ 

M^moires. 2« s^r. Tome vii. 2. Paris, 1900. 8'. 

Bibliothfeque intemationale. Tome i. 1, 2. Paris, 1891-2. 8**. 



From the Field Columbian Museum^ Chicago. 

Publications. No. 28, 29, 42, 45, 50-56, 61, 62, 66, 70, 75, 81, 88-86, 88, 
Chicago, 1898-1904. S\ 
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From the SocUU Finno-Ougrienney Helsingfors. 

Journal de la Soci^t^ Finno-Ougrienne. No. 20. Helsingfors, 1903-4. 8". 
M^moires de la Soci^t^ Finno-Ongiienne^ No. 3, 4, 5, 9, 11, 15, 19, 20, 22. 

Helsingfors, 1892-1903. 8^ 
InscriptionH de TOrkhon recaeillies par TExp^dition finnoise, 1890. Hels- 
fore, 1892. 4\ 

From Mr, Frank B. Forbes, Boston, 
English-Sulu-Malay vocabulary. By A. Cowie. Lond., 1893. 8^ 

From Mr. Wilh'am Henry FunxesSj 3rd. 

Folk-lore in Borneo: a sketch. By W. H. Fnmess. Wallingford, Pa., 

1899. 8\ 
Notes on a trip to the Veddahs of Ceylon. By H. M. Hiller and W. H. Fnr- 

ness. 8*. 

From the German Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift der dentscheu morgenlttndischen Qesellschaft. Bd. lii-lviii, lix. 

1, and Register zn Bd. xli-1. Leipzig, 1898-1905. 8^ 
Abhandlungen ftlr die Ktinde des Morgenlandes. Bd. xl. 1-4. Leipzig, 

1898-1902. 8^ 

From Margaret Dunlop Qibson^ LL.D. 

Arabic vei-sion of the Acts of the Apostles and the seven Catholic Epistles. 

Edited by Margaret D. Gibson. Lond., 1899. 4'. 
Apocrypha Arabica. Edited and translated into English by Margaret D. 

Gibson. Lond., 1901. 4^ 
The Didascalia Apostolomm in Syriac and English. Edited and translated 

by Margaret D. Gibson. Lond., 1902. 4°. 

From Mr. Charles P. Oreenough. 

Manuscript translation, in German verse, of the Sohrab legend from Firdusi's 
Shah-name. 48 leaves, fol. 

From Prof. Ignazio Gnidi, Rome. 

Vocabolario Amarico-Italiano. Compilato da Ignazio Gnidi. Boma, 
1901. W'. 

From Mr. Otto Harrasowitz, Leipzig. 

Oriens Cliristianus ; ROmische Halbjahrshef te fiir die Kunde des Christlicben 

Orients. Jahrg. i, iii. Rom, 1901-8. 8". 
Revue orientale pour les etudes ouralo-alialques. Vol. i, ii. 1. Budapest, 

1900-1. 8^ 
Zur Entzifferung der Safa-Iusohriften. Von Enno Littmann. Leipzig, 

1901. 8". 
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Das Leben des Farazdak nach seinen Gedichten und sein Loblied anf Al- 

Walld ibn Jazld. Text, t^ersetznng und Kommentar von Joseph Hell. 

Leipzig, 1908. 8^ 
The Pahlavl version of Yasna ix. Edited with translation by M. B. Davar. 

Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 
Olavis caneomm, sive lexicon signorum assyriornm. Compilatnm a G. 

Howardi. Pars i. Leipzig, 1904. 8". 
Texte znr arabischen Lexikographie. Nach Handschriften hrsg. von A. Haff- 

ner. Leipzig, 1901. 8^ 
Ausgewtthlte Gesttnge des Giwargis Ward^ von Arbel. Hrsg. von H. Hilgen- 

feld. Leipzig, 1904. 8^ 
Exegesis Psalmornm imprimis Messianicoium apud Syros Nestorianos, e 

codice nsqne adhnc inedito illastrata. Anctore B. Vandenhoff. Rheine, 

1899. 4^ 
The musical compositions of Somanatha, edited by R. Simon. Leipzig, 

1904. 8'. 

From Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 

International competition for the Phoebe Hearst architectural plan for the 
University of California. Obi. 4". 

From the J. C. Hinrichs'sche Ruchhandlungy Leipzig. 

Arabisch, Persisch und Ttlrkisch in den Grundzugen der Laut- und Formen- 
lehre, ohne Anwendung der arabischen Schrift dargestellt. Von H. 
Stumme. Leipzig, 1902. 8^ 

From the Publisher y Ulrico Hoepliy Milan. 

Elementi di grammatica Turca Osmanli, con paradigmi, crestomazia e 

glossario. Per L. Bonelli. Milano, 1899. 16". 
L'Arabo parlato in Egitto. Grammatica, dialogbi e vocaboli. Per C. A. 

Nallino. Milano, 1900. 16^ 
Letteratura Araba. Di I. Pizzi. Milano, 1903. 10\ 
Llslamismo. Di 1. Pizzi. Milano, 1903. 16^ 
Letteratura Assira. Di B. Teloni. Milano, 1903. 16^ 
L'astronomia nell Antico Testament©. Di G. Schiaparelli. Milano, 1903. 

W. 

From the Government of India. 

Archaeological Survey of India. New imperial series : 

Vol. xviii. 2, 3. The Moghul architecture of Fathpur-Sikri. By E. W. 
Smith. Allahabad, 1897-8. 4". 

Vol. xix. Lists of antiquarian remains in the Central Provinces and 
Berftr. By H. Cousens. Calcutta, 1897. 4^ 

Vol. XX. The Jain Stflpa and other antiquities of Mathura. By V. A. 
Smith. Calcutta, 1901. 4'. 

Vol. xxiv. The Muhammadan architecture of Abmedabad. By J. Bur- 
gess. London, 1900. 4 . 
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Vol. xxvi. Report on a tour of exploration of the antiquities in the Tarai, 
Nepal, during 1899. By P. C. Mukherji. Calcutta, 1901. 4\ 
Monograph on Buddha Sakyamuni's birth-place in the Nepalese Tarai. 
By A. Ftihrer. Allahabad, 1897. 4". 

Vol. xxix. 1-3. South-Indian InscriptiouB. Vol. iii. Ekiited and trans- 
lated by E. Hultzsch. Madras, 1899-1903. 4^ 

Vol. XXX. Moghul colour decoration of Agra. Pt. i. By E. W. Smith. 
Allahabad, 1901. 4^ 

Vol. xxxi. Lists of antiquarian remains in His Highness the Nizam's ter- 
ritories. By H. Cousens. Calcutta, 1900. 4°. 

Vol. xxxii. The architectural antiquities of Northern Qujarat. By J. 
Burgess and H. Cousens. London, 1903. 4°. 
List of archteological reports which are not included in the imperial series 

of such reports. Calcutta, 1900. 8". 

Archaeological Survey of India. Annual report 1902-3. Calcutta, 
1904. 4". 

Progress report of the Archaeological Survey of Western India. 1897-8 to 
1903-4. fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archaeological Survey Circle, North Western 
Provinces and Oudh, for 1897-8 to 1901-2. fol. 

Annnal progress report of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, for 
1901-2, 1902-3, with photographs and drawings, fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archieological Surveyor, Panjab Circle for 
1901-2, 1902-3. fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archaeological Survey, Panjab and United 
Provinces Circle for 1903-4. fol. 

Annual report of* the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle for 1901-2, 
1902-3, 1903-4. Calcutta, fol. 

Report on archteological work in Burma for 1901-2, 1902-3. Rangoon, 
fol. 

Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Vol. i. 1. London, 1904. 4". 

List of the photographic negatives of Indian antiquities in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, with list of similar negatives in the India Office. 
Calcutta, 1900. fol. 

Preliminary report on a journey of archteological and topographical explo- 
ration in Chinese Turkestan. By M. A. Stein. Lond., 1901. 4**. 

Report on an archaeological tour with the Buner Field Force. Lahore, 
1898. 8°. 

Mysore : a gazetteer compiled for Government. Revised ed. By L. B. 
Rice. Lond., 1897. 2 vols. 8^ 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India. Home Dep't. 
No. 353. The provincial service. 1888-96. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 
No. 356. Papers relating to the maintenance of Schools of Art in 
India. 1893-96. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 
Census of India, 1901. Vol. I, I-A, and ethnographic appendices. Cal- 
cutta, 1903. fol. 
Linguistic Survey of India. Collected and edited by G. A. Grierson. Vol. 
Calcutta, 1903-4. i\ 
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[First, rough, list of languages.] Assam, Berar, or Hyderabad Assigned 

Districts, Bombay and Baroda, Rajpntana, Central India and Ajmere- 

Merwara. Calcutta, 1898-9. W 

Epigraphia Indica. Vol. iv. 8, v, vi, vii, viii. 1. Calcutta, 1897-1905. 4". 

Epigraphia Camatica. Vol. iv. Inscriptions in the Mysore District. Vol. 

ii. Bangalore, 1898. 4\ 
Report on publications issued and registered in the several provinces of 

British India during the year 1896. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 
Sixth report of operations in search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 

1895-98. By P. Peterson. Bombay, 1899. 8". 
Report of a search for Sanskrit and Tamil MSS. for 1893-4, 1896-7. By M. 

Seshagiri. Madras, 1898-9. 8". 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 2d ser. Vol. i. 1, 2, ii. 1. By M. Haraprasad. 

Calcutta, 1898. 8^ 
Annual report of the seaich for Hindi MSS. for 1900, 1901. Allahabad, 

1903-4. 
List of Sanskrit, Jaina and Hindi MSS. deposited in the Sanskrit College, 

Benares, 1897-1901. Allahabad, 1902. 8°. 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the Calcutta Sanskrit Col- 
lege. No. vi-xviii. Calcutta, 1897-1903. 8°. 
Descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental 

Manuscript Library, Madras. Vol. i. 1, 2. Madras, 1901-4. 8°. 
Catalogue of Pali, Sinhalese and Sanskrit MSS. in the Colombo Museum 

Library. Colombo, 1901. 8°. 
Imperial Library, Calcutta. Author catalogue of printed books in European 

languages. Calcutta, 1904. 2 vols. 8'. 

Catalogue of books in the reading room. Calcutta, 1903. 8". 
Note on the original manuscript catalogue of the library of Tippoo Sult^ of 

Mysore. By G. Ranking. Calcutta, 1902. fol. 
Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. ii. 2, 3. Lond., 1900-02. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. ... Pt. vi. Lond., 1899. 4°. 

Catalogue of the Persian MSS. . . . Vol. i. Oxford, 1903. 4°. 

Catalogue of two collections of Sanskrit MSS. preserved in the India Office 
Library. Lond., 1903. 8". 

Catalogue of two collections of Persian and Arabic MSS. . . . Lond., 
1902. 8^ 
Tibetan-English dictionary with Sanscrit synonyms. By Sarat Chandra Das. 

Calcutta, 1902. 4'. 
Maha-Bharata condensed into English verse. By R. Dutt. Lond., 1899. 8*. 
Vedslnta Siddhanta Bheda : or, An account of the doctrinal differences 

among the followers of S'amkarachiirya. By N. D. Mehta. Bombay, 

1903. 8^ 
Private diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, 1736-1761. Translated from the 

Tamil and edited by J. F. Price. Vol. i, 1736-46. Madras, 1904. 8'. 
Bombay Sanskrit series. Nos. 1-9, 12, 13, 16-18, 23, 24, 31, 33-35, 37, 39- 
54, 56-63, viz : 

Apastamblya Dharmastttra. Ed. by G. Btthler. 2d ed. Bombay, 1892- 
94. 8\ 
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Eleven Atharva^a Upanishads, with Dlpikfts. Ed. with notes by G. A. 

Jacob. Bombay. 1891. 8^ 
Bhatti-Kavya. Edited^ with the commentary of Mallinatha and notes, by 

K. P. Trivedl. Bombay, 1898. 2 vols. 8% 
Concordance to the principal Upanishads and Bhagavadglta. By G. A. 

Jacob. Bombay, 1891. 3". 
Das'akumaracharita of Da^din. Ed. with notes by P. Peterson. Part ii. 

Bombay, 1891. 8^ 
Des'Inamamala of Hemachandra. Ed. with critical notes by R. Pischel. 

Bombay, 1880. 8^ 
Ekavall of Vidyahara, with the commentary, Taravala, of Mallinatha. 

Ed. with notes by P. K. Trivedl. Bombay, 1903. 8^ 
Gattdavaho by Vakpati. Ed. by S. P. Pa^idit. Bombay, 1887. 8". 
Hitopades'a by Narftyana. Ed. by P. Peterson. Bombay, 1887. 8**. 
Bai^a-s Kadambarl. Ed. by P. Peterson. 8d ed. Bombay, 1899-1900. 8^ 
Kumarapalacharita (Prakrta Dvyas'raya Kavya) by Hemachandra, with a 

commentary by PQrnakalas'aga^i. Ed. by S. P. Pandit. Bombay, 

1900. 8'. 
Vyakara^a-Mahfibhashya of Patanjali. Ed. by F. Kielhom. Vol. i. 

2d ed. Bombay, 1892. 8^ 
Mahanarayana Upanishad of the Atharva-Veda, with the Dipika of Nara- 

ya^a. Ed. by G. A. Jacob. Bombay, 1888. 8°. 
Malavikiignimitra of Kalidasa with the commentary of Katayavema. Ed. 

by S. P. Papdit. 2d ed. Bombay, 1889. 8^ 
M|ichchhakatika. Vol. i. Text and two commentaries. Ed. by N. B. 

Godabole. Bombay, 1896. 8°. 
Navasahasanka Charita of Padmagupta. Part i. Text. Ed. by V. S. 

Islampurkar. Bombay, 1895. 8*". 
Nyiiyakos'a, or. Dictionary of the technical terms of the Nyaya philosophy. 

By M. B. Jhalaklkar. 2d ed. Bombay, 1893. 8^ 
Panchatantra. Pt. i. Ed. with notes by F. Kielhom. 6th ed. Pts. ii-v. 

Ed. with notes by G. Biihler. 4th ed. Bombay, 1891-96. 8^ 
Parjls ara Smriti, with the commentary of Saya^a. Ed. by V. S. Islam- 
purkar. Vol. i. 1, 2, ii. 1. Bombay, 1893-98. 8^ 
Paribhashendus'ekhara of Nagojibhalta. Ed. with translation and notes 

by F. Kielhom. Bombay, 1866-74. 8". 
Patanjalasfltrani, with the scholium of Vyiisa and the commentary of 

Vachaspati. Ed. by R. S. Bodas. Bombay, 1892. 8°. 
Raghuvams'a of Kalidasa, with the commentary of Mallimitha. Ed. with 

notes by S. P. Pai?dit. Pts. i-iii. Bombay, 1872-97. 8". 
Rajatarangipl of Kalhai?a. Ed. by Durgaprasada. Bombay, 1893-96. 3 

vols. 8^ 
Rekhaganita, by Samrad Jagannfitha. Ed. by H. H. Dhrava and K. P. 

Trivedl. Bombay, 1901-2. 2 vols. 8°. 
Handbook to the study of the Rigveda. By P. Peterson. Bombay, 1890- 

92. 8^ 
A second selection of Hymns from the Rigveda. Ed. with Sayana^s com- 
mentary and notes by P. Peterson. Bombay, 1899. 8**. 
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Paddhati of Sarngadhara. Ed. by P. Peterson. Vol. i. Text. Bombay, 

1888. 8^ 
Snbhasbitavali of Yallabbadeya. Ed. by P. Peterson and Dnrgaprasada. 

Bombay, 1886. 8^ 
Vasishlhadharmas astram. Ed. by A. A. Ftthrer. Bombay, 1883. 8°. 
Vikramorvas'Iyam of Kalidasa. Ed. by S. P. Pandit and B. R. Arte. 8d 

ed. Bombay, 1901. S\ 

From the Royal Institute for Dutch India, 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land en Yolk^nknnde yan Nederlandsch-IndiS. 
Volg. V. Deel i-x. Volg. VI. Deel i-x. Volg. Vn. Deel i. 8, 4, ii. 1, 
2, iv. 1,2. 's Gravenhage, 1886-1905. 8". 
Register op de eerste 50 Deelen (1858-1899). 1901. 8^ 

Prom the Italian Qovemment. 

Cataloghl dei codici orientali di alcnne biblioteche d'ltalia. Fasc. vi. Co- 
dici ebraici della Biblioteca Casanatense. Firenze, 1897. 8**. 

From Prof, A, V, Williams Jackson, 

Index verbomm of the fragments of the Ayesta. By M. Schuyler, Jr. New 
York, 1901. 8^ 

From His Highness the Maharaja and the State Council of Jammu aiid 

Kashmir. 

Kalha^a's Rajatarangi^I : a chronicle of the Kings of Kas'mlr. Translated, 
with introduction, commentary and appendices, by M. A. Stein. West- 
minster, 1900. 2 vols. 4^ 

From the University of Kiel. 

Schriften der Universitttt zu Kiel ans dem Jahre 1897-8 (94), 1898-9 (104), 
1899-1900 (181), 1900-1 (141), 1901-2 (165), 1902-8 (166), 1903-4 (177). 8% 

From Mr. George Alexander Kohut, 

Ezra Stiles and the Jews. Select passages from his Literary Diary, with 
critical and explanatory notes, by G. A. Kohut. New York, 1902. 8'. 

From Prof. E, Kuhn. 

Zeitschrift ftlr vergleichende Sprachforschung. Bd. xxxv. 4, xxxvi-xxxviii, 
xxxix. 1. Giitersloh, 1898-1904. 8^ 

From the Kais. Leopoldinisch-CaroUnische Deutsche Akademie der 
Naturforscher. 

Nova Acta. Abhandlungen der Kais. Leopold. -Carolin. Deutsche Akademie. 

Bd. xli. 2, xliii. 5, 6, liii. 1, Ivii. 5, Ix. 2, Ixi. 3, Ixxiv. 1, Ixxvii. 2, Ixxix. 2. 

HaUe, 1880-1900. 4^ 
Leopoldina. Heft, xxxiv-xxxvi. Halle, 1898-1900. 4'. 
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From Ag^xes Smith Leiinsy LL.D. 

A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, containing readings from the Pentateuch, 
Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts and Epistles. Edited by Agnes Smith 
Lewis, with critical notes by E. Nestle and a glossary by M. D. Gibson. 
London, 1897. A\ 

Apocrypha Syriaca. The Protevangelium Jacobi and Transitns Mariae. 
Edited and translated by Agnes Smith Lewis. London, 1902. 4". 

Acta Mythologica Apostolomm. Transcribed and translated from Arabic 
MSS. by Agnes Smith Lewis. London, 1904. 2 vols. 4". 

From the University of Ley den. 

Oatalogne raisonne des livres et des manoscrits japonais enregistr^s k la 
biblioth^ue de TUniversite de Leyde. Par L. Serrurier. Leyde, 1896. 8'. 

Catalogue des livres chinois dans la bibliothfeque de rUniversit^. Leide, 
1883. Supplement, 1886. 8". 

Tiele^s kamer. Lijst der boeken uit de nalatenschap van Prof. C. P. Tiele. 
Leiden, 1902. 8". 

From the Geographical Society of Lima. 
Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Lima. Afio xiv. 1. Lima, 1904. 8**. 

From the Royal Academy of the Lincei^ Rome. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Classe delle scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche. Ser. V. Vol. v-x, xi. 1-8, 11, 12, xii, xiii. 1-8. 
Roma, 1897-1904. 8^ 

Rendiconto delPadunanza solenne. Giugno, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904. 
Roma. 4^. 

From the London Missionary Society. 

Catalogue of books contained in the Lockhart library and in the general 
library of the London Missionary Society. By G. Mabbs. Lond., 1899. 

8°. 

From the Board of Education , South Kensington. 
Chinese art. By S. W. Bnshell. Vol. i. London, 1904. 8". 

From Messrs. Luzac tt Co.^ London. 

The {^rauta SGtra of Drahyayana, with the commentary of Dhanvin. Edited 
by J. N. Renter. Pt. i. London, 1904. 4°. (Reprinted from Acta Soc. 
Scient. Fennicce, vol. xxv. 2.) 

From Mr. Benjamin Smith Lyman. 

Biographical notice of J. Peter Lesley. By B. S. Lyman. (From Trans. 
Amer. Inst, of Mining, Eng., 1903.) 8°. 
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From L. Messerschmidi. 

Corpns inscTiptiontim Hettiticarum. i, ii. Von L. Messerechmidt. Berlin, 
1900. 8°. 

From the Mexican Government. 

Official catalogue of the Mexican exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition at 

Buffalo. Bnffalo, 1901. 8". 
Some facts regarding the Geographical and Exploring Commission of the 

United States of Mexico. 8^ 

From Lady Meux^ Theobald's Park, Hertfordshire. 

The Lives of Mab&^ S6y6n and Gabra Kr§st6s. The Ethiopic texts, edited 
with an English translation and a chapter on the illustrations of Ethiopic 
MSS., by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Lady Meux MSS. No. 1.) London, 
1898. 4^ 

The Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Life of Hanna (Saint 
Anne) and the Magical Prayers of 'AhSta Mlkfi^l. The Ethiopic texts, 
edited with English translations, by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Lady Meux 
MSS. Nos. 2-5.) London, 1900. 4\ 

The Book of Paradise, being the histories and sayings of the monks and 
ascetics of the Egyptian desert. By Palladins, Hieronymns and others. 
The Syriac text, with an English translation by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
(Lady Meux MSS. No. 6.) London, 1904. 2 vols. 8". 

From Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

Essays on Iranian subjects by various scholars in honor of K. R. Cama. 
* Edited by J. J. Modi. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 
The Parsees at the Court of Akbar, and Dastur Meherjee Buna : two papers 

read before the Bombay Branch of the Roy. Asiat. Society in 1901 and 

1903. By J. J. Modi. Bombay, 1903. 8°. 

From Prof. David H. MilUer. 

Die siidarabische Expedition der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaf ten in Wien 
und die Demission des Grafen Landberg. Actenmttssig dargestellt von D. 
H. Miiller. Wien, 1899. 8°. 

From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kOn. bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Bd. xxi. 3, xxii, xxiii. 1, 2. Mtlnchen, 1898-1904. 4°. 

Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe. Bd. xxi, xxii. 1, 2. 
Munchen, 1898-1902. 4^ 

Ueber die Entwickelung der Numismatik und der numismatischen Samm- 
lungen im 19. Jahrhundert. Festrede von H. Riggauer. Munchen, 
1900. 4^ 

Psychologic, Wissenschaft und Leben. Festrede von Theodor Lipps. Mtln- 
chen, 1901. 4'. 
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Griechische Geschicbte im 19. Jahrhandert. Festrede von R. Pohlmann. 

Mtinchen, 1902. 4'. 
Heinrich von Bmnn. Gedttchtnissrede von A. Flasch. Mtinchen, 1902. 4*. 
Das Problem der neugriechishen Schriftspraehe. Festrede von K. Kmm- 

bacher. Mtinchen, 1908. 4'. 

From the Royal Library ^ Munich, 

Die bebrftischen Handscbriften der kon. Hof- und Staatsbibliotbek in Mtin- 
chen, bescbrieben von M. Steinscbneider. 2te Auf. Mtinchen, 1895. 8®. 

From the Musie Ouimetf Paris. 

Annales du Mus^ Guimet. Tome xxvi. 4, xxviii, xxix. 1-3. Paris, 1897- 

1903. 4\ 

Bibliotb^ue des etudes. Tome viii-x, xiii, xiv. Paris, 1899-1902. 8°. 
Revne de Tbistoir^ des religions. Tome xxxvi-xlv, xlvi. 1, 2. Paris, 1897- 

1904. 8^ 

Le jubil^ du Mns^e Guimet. Vingt-cinqui^me anniversaire de sa fondation, 

1879-1904. Paris, 1904. 8*. 
Petit guide Ulustr^ au Mus^ Guimet. Par L. de Millou^. Paris, 1899. 8^ 

From the Royal Oriental Institute^ Naples. 

Manuale e glossario della lingua Indostana o Urdil. Per C. Tagliabue. 
Roma, 1898. 8^ 

From the University of Nebraska. 

University studies published by the University of Nebraska. Vol. ii. 3. 
Lincoln, 1899. 8°. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

The letters of Abu 'l-'AU. Edited from the Leyden MS., with the life of the 

author by Al-Dhahabi, and with translation by D. S. Margoliouth. Oxford, 

1898. 8^ 
Dialogues of the Buddha. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

London, 1899. 8^ 
Asoka, the Buddhist emperor of India. By V. A. Smith. Oxford, 1901. 8'. 
Text-book of North-Semitic inscriptions. By G. A. Cooke. Oxford, 1903. 8*. 
Early history of India. By V. A. Smith. Oxford, 1904. 8^ 
Cantonese love songs. Text and translation by C. Clemen ti. Oxford, 1904. 

2 vols. S\ 

From the Parsee Piinchayet. 

Text of the Pahlvi Zand-i-Vohaman Yasht, with transliteration and transla- 
tion into Gujrati and Gujrati translation of the Pahlvi Mino-i-Ehirad, with 
notes by Kaikobiid Adarbfid, Dastur Nosharwan. Poona, 1899. 4**. 

Kamamak-i-ArtakshIr Papakan. The original Pahlavi text, with transliter- 
ation into Avestan characters, translated into English and Gujarati by 
Edalji Kersaspji Antia. Bombay, 1900. 8^ 
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Madigan-i-Hazar Dadlstan. Photozincographed facsimile of a manuscript, 

with introduction by J. J. Modi. Poona, 1901. 4". 
Arda Viraf Nameh. The original Pahlavi text, with an introduction, notes, 

Qujarati translation, etc., by Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. Bombay, 

1902. 8'. 
The Binkard. Vol. ix. Bombay, 1900. 8^ 
A complete dictionary of the Avesta language in Ouzerati and English. By 

Kavasji £dalji Kanga. Bombay, 1900. 8^ 
Catalogue of books on Iranian literature published in Europe and India. 

Bombay, 1901. 8**. 
Report of the proceedings of the Society for the Promotion of Besearches 

into the Zoroastrian Religion, 1890-98. Bombay, 1902. 8^ 

From Rev, S. D. Peet. 

The American Antiquarian. Vol. xx. 8-6, xxi-xxyi, xxvii. 1, 2. Chicago, 
1898-1905. 8^ 

From the University of Pennsylvania. 

Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series A. Vol. 

ix. Edited by H. V. Hilprecht. Philadelphia, 1898. 4'. 
Free Museum of Science and Art, Univ. of Pa. Bulletin. Vol. i. 8, 4, ii, 

m. Philad., 1898-1902. 8^ 

Front Count Philippe de Saxe-Cobourg. 

Deux monnaies inconnues du rebelle Rum Mohammed. Par Philippe de 
Saxe-Cobourg. (From Revue Beige de Numismatique, 1904.) 8°. 

From the Polynesian Society, 

Journal of the Polynesian Society. Vol. xii. 1, 3, 4, xiii. Wellington, 
1903-4. 8^ 

From William Popper, Ph.D. 

The censorship of Hebrew books. By William Popper. New York, 1899. 8*. 

From Princeton University. 

List of Arabic MSS. in Princeton University library. By E. Littmann. 
Leipzig and Princeton, 1904. 

From A. F. J. Remy, Ph.D. 

Influence of India and Persia on the poetry of Germany. By A. F. J. Remy. 
New York, 1901. 8^ 

From the National Museum, Rio de Janeiro. 

Revista do Museu Nacional de Rio de Janeiro. Vol. i. Rio de Janeiro, 

1896. 4^ 
Archivos do Mus. Nac. de Rio de Janeiro. Vol. x. Rio de Janeiro, 1899. 4'» 
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From Hon. W, W. Rockhill, 

Inquiry into the population of China. By W. W. Rockhill. Washington, 
1904. (Reprint from Smithson. Miss. Coll., vol. 47.) 



From Prof, Uon de Rosny, Paris. 

Rosny, L. de. Cours de Japonais. Disconrs d'ouverture. Paris, 1863. 8*. 

— Observations, sur les ^ritures sacrees de la presquMle trans-gang^tiqne. 
Paris, 1852. S\ 

—Le Bouddha a-t-il exists ? Paris. 1900. S\ 

— Vari^t^s orientales. 2* 4d. Paris, 1869. 8^ 

— La morale du Bonddhisme. Paris, 1891. 8**. 

— Les origines Bonddiques du Christianisme. Bale, 1894. 8°. 

— Le Bouddhi8me ^'lectique. Paris, 1894. 8°. 
Tchoung-hoa Kou-kin-tsai. Textes chinois anciens traduits par L. de Rosny. 

Paris, 1876. 8'. 
Le convent du dragon vert : Drame japonais adapts & la sc^ne fran^aise par 

L. de Rosny. Paris, 1898. 8^ 
L'enseignment de la v^rit^ et Venseignment de la jeunesse, traduit par L. de 

Rosny. Paris, 1876. 8°. 
La philosophic de la certitude. Introduction k la m^thode conscientielle de 

M. L. de Rosny. Par Bourgoint-Lagrange. Paris, 1902. 8**. 

From the Imperial Academy of ScienceSy St. Petersbxirg. 

Bulletin de TAcad^mie Imp^riale des Sciences de St. Pdtersbourg. 5* s^r. 

Tome vii. 2-4, viii-xvi, xvii. 1-4. St. P., 1898-1902. 4°. 
M^moires de TAcad. Imp. des Sciences. Classe historico-philologiqne. 8* 

s^r. Tome i. 7, ii. 2, iii. 2-4, 6, iv. 6, 8, 9, v. 2, vi. 1, 6. St. P., 1897- 

1902. 4°. 

— Classe physico-mathematique. 8* s^r. Tome vi. 7, ix. 4. St. P., 1898- 
1900. 4^ 
Atlas zu Bemerkungen auf Anlass einer wissenschaftlicheu Reise in dem 

Kaukasus, 1860-1. Von B. Dorn. St. P., 1895. t\ 
Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande, 1854-56. Anhang zum 8. Bd. 

Lief. 2. Linguistische Ergebnisse, bearbeitet von W. Grube. St. P., 

1900. 4^ 
Nachrichten tlber die im Jahre 1898 ausgoriistete Expedition nach Turfan. 

Hefti. St. P., 1899. 8% 
Arbeiten der Orkhon-Expedition . Atlas der Alterthttmer der Mongolei. 

Von W. RadloflF. Lief. i-iv. St. P., 1892-99. i\ 
Sbornik tnidov orkhonskoi ekspedltsii. i-vi. St. P., 1892-1903. 8'. 
Materialy po izycheniu Chukotskago iazyka i folklora. V. I. Jochelson. 

Chast i. St. P., 1900. 4°. 
Materialy po izucheniu lukagirskago iazyka i folklora. Chast i. V. G. 

Bogoraz. St. P., 1900. 4^ 
Versuch eines WOrterbuches der Tttrk-Dialecte. Von W. Radloff. Bd. i, 

ii, iii. 1-5. St. P., 1883-1903. 4^ 
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Die altttlrkischen Inschriften der Mongolei. Von W. Radloff. Lief, i-iii; 

neue Folge ; zweite Folge. St. P., 1894-99. 4^ 
Proben der Volkslitterattir der nord-turkischen Stttmme. Hrsg. von W. 

Radloff. Theil vii, viii, x. St. P., 1896-1904. 8\ 
Das Kudatku Bilik des Jnsof Chass-Handscbib ans Bttlasagan. Tb. ii. 1. 

Text und Dbersetznng, brag, von W. Radloff. St. P., 1900. 4*. 
Das Triadon, ein sabidiscbes Gedicbt, mit arabiscber tJbereetznng. Von O. 

von Lemm. I. Text. St. P., 1903. 8^ 
Der Alexanderroman bei den Kopten. Text, tJberaetzung, Anmerkungen, 

von O. von Lemm. St. P., 1908. 4^ 
Die Irtyscb-Ostjaken nnd ibre Volkspoesie. Von S. Patkanov. Tbeil i, ii. 

St. P., 1897-1900. 8'. 
Ob inorodtsakb Amurskago kraia. Socbinenie L. Scbrenk. Tom iii. St. P. , 

1903. 4^ 
Izvestiya al-Bekri i dmgikb avtorov o nisi i slavianakb. Cbast ii. A. 

Kunik. St. P., 1903. 8^ 
Manava-Grbya-Sfltra, nebst Commentar in ktirzer Fassang. Hrog. von F. 

Knaner. St. P., 1904. 4V 
Mfinava-Qrauta-Sfltra. Hreg. von F. Knaner. Bneb i-v. St. P., 1900- 

03. 4^ 

Bibliotbeca Buddbica. i. 1-4, ii, iii. 1-3, iv. 1, v. 1, viii. 1. St. P., 1901-4. 8'. 
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REQUEST. 

The Editors request the Librarians of any Institution or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify 
them of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as 
complete as may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Boston Public Library'. 

Bro^vn University Library. 

Chicago University Library. 

Columbia University Library* 

Cornell University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 

Harvard Semitic Class-Koom Library. 

Harvard University Library. 

Nebraska University Library. 

New York Public Library. 

Yale Universitv Librarv. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 



With Amendments of April, 1897. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Society shall be called the American Oriental Society. 
Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Article IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be cx-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Article VII. Tlie Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
€x-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Bo$ird. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general super>'ision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be lield each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Abticle X. Tliere shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article IV. 

Articijs XT. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, \\\i\\ a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

III. 6. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. 0. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer'* 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect t]ie evidences of the Society's prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year's day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that elTect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the n.iraes of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the pre>-ious year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate niember shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time w^hen notice of such election is 

' mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 
I. For the Libbary. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Y^ile College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society's books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sulTicient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY. 



PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 

Vol. I. (1843-1849) No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print) $ ,50 

Vol. n. (1851) 2.60 

Vol. III. (1852-1858) 2.50 

Vol. IV. (1858-1854) 2.60 

Vol. V. (1865-1856) 2,50 

Vol. VI. (1860) 5.00 

Vol. VII. (1862) 5.00 

Vol. VIII. (1866) 6.00 

Vol. IX. (1871) 5.00 

Vol. X. (1872-1880) 6.00 

Vol. XI. (1882-1885) , 6.00 

Vol. XII. (1881) 4.00 

Vol. XIII. (1889) 6.00 

Vol. XIV. (1890) 5.00 

Vol. XV. (1898) 5.00 

Vol. XVI. (1894-1896) 6.00 

Vol. XVIL (1896) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XVIII. First and Second Half (1897) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XIX. First Half (1898) full cloth 1.50 

Vol. XIX. Second Half (1898) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XX. First and Second Half (1899) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XXI. First Half (Index) 2.50 

Vol. XXI. Second Half (1900) bound in full buckram • 2.50 

Vol. XXII. First and Second Half (1901) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XXIII. First and Second Half (1902) buckram, each . 2.50 

Vol. XXIV. First and Second Half (1903) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XXV. First and Second Half (1904) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XXVI. First and Second Half (1905) buckram, each 2.50 

Total $118.00 

Whitney's Taittirfya-Pratigakhya (vol. ix.) $6.00 

Avery's Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.) 75 

Whitney's Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.) 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on large paper 5.00 

Hopkins's Position of the Ruling Caste (from vol. xiii.) 8.00 

Oertel's Jaiminiya-Upani^d-Brahma^a (from vol . x vi. ) 1 .76 

Arnold's Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.) 1 .75 

Bloomfield's Kaugika-Sutra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xix. ) 5.00 

The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half) with portrait, 

and biography of Whitney's writings 1.50 



For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, Professor 
Hanns Oertel, New Haven, Connecticut. Members can have the series 
at half price. To public libraries or those of educational institutions, 
Vol. I. No. 1 and Vols. II. to V. will be given free, and the rest sold 
at a discount of twenty per cent. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost; 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Kestorian), Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts 
of types are provided for the printing of the Journal, and others 
will be procured from time to time, as they are needed. 



GENERAL NOTICES. 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
135 Whitney avenue, Xew Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. America. 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society's pub- 
lications, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
E. Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Charles C. Torrey, New Haven. 



CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — men or 
women — who are in symj)athy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apj)ly to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The 
annual assessment is 85. The fee for Life-Membership is #75. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religion may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is |;2; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 
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